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JANUARY, 1891. 

Zbc Ipcic JL0VOCV6 of 1Rortbumberlan&* 

BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES. 

Like the round towers of Ireland or the Martello towers on the south 
coast, the Pele towers are the one distinctive architectural feature of the 
county of Northumberland. Widely scattered and thickly strewn 
over its whole area, and forming an equally distinctive feature in the 
architecture of the Scotch border, as well as extending into the 
adjoining counties of Cumberland and Durham ; their number is so 
great that no list of them has ever been attempted, and no 
single inquirer has ever seen probably one-tenth part of those in 
Northumberland alone. In fact, almost every farmhouse in the 
county would have to be visited before it could be said that all the 
peles had been noted. The nature of their sites is extremely 
diversified, and unlike the castle or the abbey, they may be said to 
frequent both town and country, both hill and valley, both the high 
and almost inaccessible rocks, and the broad expanse of the green 
meadows. Sometimes keeping company with the ivy-covered church 
tower when they were the houses of the '* parsons," as at Whalton 
or Embleton, or majestically towering above and looking down upon 
both church and village, as at Elsdon and Whitton, or standing alone 
on a rough crag like Duddo and Staward, or pleasantly placed in the 
green meadows like Bitchfield, Hepple, or Cocklaw. They are also 
to be found in every possible stage of decay from being all but perfect 
down to a mere outline of foundations in the grass ; and in every stage of 
social position from being still the dwelling of the country gentleman 
or the rector, like Belsay Halton and Chipchase, or Elsdon and 
Whitton, to being an occasional shelter for cattle and swine, like 
Crawley, Hepple or Welton. 

The history of the county of Northumberland, from the time of 
the Norman conquest to the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland, is one of continual strife. William having failed to subdue 
the north, sent Robert Cumin, in 1069, to effect its submission. He 
never got further than Durham, where he was murdered by the 
people, as Walcher, the first Norman Bishop of Durham, was soon 
afterwards murdered at Gateshead. Williaiu revenged himself by 
harrying the whole district with fire and sword, so that the inhabitants 
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2 THE PELE TOWERS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

fled, and the country was left waste. The land was subsequently 
parcelled out among the Norman barons, who founded the great 
families whose names are so familiar in the history of the county, and 
before another century ended there had grown up round them a large 
number of lesser nobility, sub-feudatories, who were great men in 
their own way, and were possessed of considerable estates. Under 
these again were the smaller gentry, and then the yeomen farmers, 
who divided their time between growing corn and herding cattle and 
sheep, and fighting their neighbours the Scots. In more favoured 
parts of England it was the exception for the lesser nobility, gentry, 
and yeomen, to live in houses that were in any way fortified, or could 
be called in any sense of the term castles. In such parts there are 
numerous examples of houses of the twelfth and later centuries, 
which, though strongly built, are not defended by either crenellations 
or earthworks, and some of those in towns do not differ greatly from 
the dwellings of a time when comfort was studied in every detail of 
arrangement and construction. But it was not so in Northumberland. 
Here, every man who had anything to keep was compelled often to 
hold it by the force of arms, and was moreover, as often as not, 
obliged to make a raid on his neighbours in order to retrieve his 
heavy losses. As one stole so the other stole, out of pure self-defence. 
A stronghold of some sort was therefore a sine qud non to all who 
had lands or property. As the result of such a social condition we 
find that during the reign of Edward II. the whole county was 
studded with small castles and towers to which the name of pele has 
been applied from early times, and still survives locally. The Latin 
form was pilum, and the word appears to have had its origin in the 
Celtic word pill, applied to the stone forts on mounds, which in Scot- 
land are termed brocks. Subsequently the term was somewhat loosely 
applied to any small castle or fortification of stone in the form of a 
tower ; but it appears quite clear that it refers rather to the castle or 
tower in the sense of its defensive rather than its domestic qualities. 
It was not applied to manor houses, even though they were fortified, 
such as Aydon, but to the self-contained tower generally standing 
within a walled enclosure called a barmkyn. 

It is not at all certain when the pele tower, as a distinct form, 
began its existence in Northumberland. I have not met with a single 
one, or even a portion of one, which could confidently be dated much 
earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century. A large number 
have, of course, been totally destroyed, and many others subsequently 
altered, and their earlier details removed. The licenses to crenellate 
for the county begin with Tarset, dated December 5, 1267. This 
building has disappeared all but the foundations. The licence, 
however, mentions the camera of Adam de Gesemuth, at Heaton. 
This latter building, known as " King John's Palace," may be classed 
among the pele towers, and fortunately a considerable portion of 
it remains. (Plate I.) On its south side is a semi-circular arched 
doorway of fair size, which has clearly been protected by a projecting 
porch of timber and approached by a flight of stone steps. The door- 
way, as in many other cases, being on the first floor, a custom which 
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was continued to the very last, even in the farmhouses erected long 
after the Union ; it would seem from the surviving traditions, or the 
mere force of custom. But it was the fourteenth century that pro- 
duced the great majority of the peles, and the continual war with 
Scotland during the reigns of the first three Edwards made them 
especially necessary to those living on the border. 

A pele may be generally described as a rectangular tower measuring 
about thirty by forty feet on the ground, and about fifty feet in 
height. One of the better class was divided into four floors. The 
ground floor was invariably vaulted with stone, and sometimes the 
first floor was also provided with a similar vault, as at Whitton. The 
vault is usually a plain barrel vault, pointed, semi-circular, or segmental 
as the case may be, but it is sometimes furnished with ribs, or even 
groined with moulded ribs, as at Edlingham. The vault or ground 
story was almost always used as a store, or a prison, and served for 
housing a certain number of cattle in case of a sudden surprise. It 
would hold from twenty to fifty head of cattle, according to its size 
or the extent to which they were crowded. In some cases the ground 
floor was the main hall of the tower, and in such instances the stores 
and cattle must have been provided for in some subordinate erection 
within the protection of the barmkyn. The entrance doorway is 
variously placed, frequently it was gained by an external stair of 
stone or wood, but sometimes it leads direct into the area of the 
vault, which has a stair leading from it to the upper floor. This stair 
is either a straight flight of steps in the thickness of the wall, or a 
newel, or winding stair, in an angle of the building. The vault is 
usually left in total darkness, not having even a single slit to light it, 
so that it could only be seen into when the door was open. The 
first floor was the best room of the house, and was formed with 
windows large enough to make it fairly light. The fireplace generally 
occupied the centre of one of the longer sides. It was provided with 
a tapering hood resting on a mantel beam, which was supported on 
corbels or pillars, and upon this feature was concentrated the only 
ornamental or carved detail to be found in the interior. At Edling- 
ham is a fine specimen of a joggled stone mantel beam, but many of 
the better specimens of fireplaces have been totally destroyed. A 
small locker or cupboard at the side of the fire-place was a common 
feature. There are good examples at Cartington Castle, near Roth- 
bury, and Dawden Tower, near Seaham Harbour. Other lockers 
were made in the walls of the room, and with the wall passages and 
latrines, constituted the whole of the architectural arrangements. The 
upper floors were often a mere repetition of the main floor, but with 
smaller windows and fireplaces. The tops of the walls and battle- 
ments, where they remain, are often the most interesting portions of 
the buildings, for here we see their military character best exem- 
plified. , A parapet of some form was the rule. This might be low 
and plain, and incapable of effectually shielding anyone behind it, or 
more often high and formed into merlons and crenells, so that an 
attack could be effectually resisted. A conspicuous feature of some 
towers is the series of stone spouts at the level of the cornice. These 
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project boldly from the wall, and are placed very near together, and 
give a singularly bristling effect to the parapets. The angle turrets or 
bartizans are generally circular in form, and originate just below 
the cornice, where they are corbelled out in various ways. There 
are good examples at Bitchfield, Cockle Park, Featherstone, 
Chipchase, and Halton. At Chipchase the cornices and 
portions of the original cappings of the turrets remain. 
There are good turrets to re-entering angles at Dilston and Duddo. 
Machicolations were formed by placing the parapet on the outer ends 
of a series of stone corbels projecting from the level of the parapet gang- 
way. The spaces between the corbels in one direction, and between 
the inner face of the parapet and the outer face of the wall the other 
way, were open squares through which anything could be shot or 
thrown on those below. The machicolations on the pele towers are 
generally confined to short lengths midway between the angles on 
one or more sides, but at Chipchase and the ** Manor Office," 
Hexham, they are continued all round, and at Corbridge are confined 
to the angles. Carving and sculpture is of course out of place in a 
building in a rough country to be used for defence, but there are fine 
coats of arms on the outsides of Cockle Park, Elsdon, and Whitton 
Towers, and at Heaforlaw is a panel bearing the Percy badges. 

The normal type of pele tower underwent little or no change except 
in the character of its minor details, which were altered to suit the 
style of architecture in vogue, from the thirteenth until the sixteenth 
century. At that time there is evidence in some of the examples 
of a desire to throw off the straitened proportions of the square 
tower and to erect more complicated buildings, which should afford 
better accommodation to both man and beast. Such a building 
is Williemontswyke, in South Tynedale. Here we find a large 
area defended by a strong gateway, and two other towers. Within 
the area are a number of contemporary buildings, intended both for 
residential and agricultural purposes. 

The union of the crowns in 1603 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ once effect a change 
in the dwellings of the Northumberland yeoman. Some of the larger 
houses were soon afterwards added to and in other respects modern- 
ized, and in many cases the old tower was pulled down to make 
way or to afford material for the new buildings. Instances of this 
may be seen at Bitchfield, Belsay, Welton, Halton, Cockle Park, &c. 
All these date from about the first twenty years after the union. 

In the fifteenth century the term " bastle " began to be used to signify 
the fortified house of the yeoman or the farmer dwelling in the region 
of the borders. This word was obtained from the French word 
bastide or basHle, used to designate any isolated tower of defence, 
fortress, or strength. The bastle house in Northumberland was as 
peculiar to the district, amongst houses, as the pele tower was 
amongst castles. It was distinct from the pele proper in its character 
and arrangement, and was also distinct from the later fortified manor 
house, such as Williemontswyke. In fact, in general outline it 
differed little from the ordinary farm house, except that it was of 
greater strength and was lofty in proportion to its width. This latter 
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peculiarity was owing to the dwelling-house proper being placed 
above the stables and cow-byres, so that the family and their live 
stock occupied one and the same building, tn all but a Tew earlier 
examples the stone vault to the ground story is exchanged for a 
timber floor resting on huge oak beams, generally quite rough and 
undressed. On these beams the jambs of the fireplaces rested, and 
sometimes they even supported a floor of stone flags. To the upper 
rooms the windows were of fair size, and were often divided by stone 
mullions into two or three lights. The roof was of high pitch when 
thatched, as it often was, with ling, or lower when covered with stone 
shingles, locally termed "grey slates." 



PBLE HOUSE AT UBLKBinaB. 

Of such a house the one in the village of Melkridge, in South 
Tynedale, is an excellent example. It will be seen that it is provided 
with a turret at one end, which at first sight looks like a chimney, 
but it is really a place where two or three men could stand and 
defend the house against an attack, as it is furnished with 
machicolations below and a crenellated parapet above, and exhibits 
an interesting survival of the more elaborate defences of the earlier 
pele towers. The cable moulding, so common in Scotland during 
the sixteenth century, but rare in England, is used to ornament the 
slabs forming the tabling of both gables and turret. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that the farmhouse on this 
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plan died out. At the village of Chesterwood, near Hexham, are 
several examples of a surprisingly recent period, and these retain all 
ihe characteristics of the original bastle liouses, except the absence of 
any defensive arrangements. 

I will now describe in a detailed manner two pele towers 
wliich may be taken as being generally typical of the majority of 
those in the county at the time when they were erected. These are 
the Vicar's pele tower, at Corbridge, and Cocklaw Tower, and they 
are especially valuable as examples, inasmuch as they retain the 
whole of their original features, except their timber floors, roofs, 
and chimneys. As one of them is situated in the centre of a town, 
and the other in the open country, they may be said to represent the 
urban and the rural type of fortified house. 



The Corbridge Pele served as the dwelling of the vicar, and for 
this purpose It was undoubtedly built. It is small in size, and was 
intended to suit the requirements of a celibate and one or two 
servants. It stands in close proximity to the church, so close indeed 
as to warrant the opinion that it has always stood within the area of 
the churchyard, though one of its sides is now exposed to the street, 
there can be no doubt that this is owing to the street having been 
widened at the expense of the churchyard. The distance of the north 
wall of the pele from the south wall of the chancel is but fifty feet, 
and it is conveniently placed opposite the priest's door. There are 
no indications of any outworks, either of earth or stone, in fact, a 

e indebted to (he Rev. Dr. J. Collinewood 
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moat would be put of place in such a situation, and the usual 
barmkj'n would find its substitute in the boundary wall of the 
churchyard. I am not aware of any direct evidence which gives even 
an approximate date to this tower, but as it has survived to our own 
day with no structural alterations, its architectural details are a 
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sufficient guide. Judging from these we may assign its erection to 
about the year 1300, though it may be a few years earlier. 

It is a massive structure, with very thick walls of excellent masonry, 
and one of its most striking features is the great size of some of tlie 
stones used in its walls, being out of all proportion to the scale of the 
building, as well as their great irregularity. The appearance of old 
cramp holes in some of them at once explains the anomaly, for they 
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show that they were quarried, not from the virgin rock, but from the 
ruins of the great Roman city of Corstopitum, which stood within 
half a mile of the pele, and whose store of ready worked ** ashlars" 
was by no means exhausted at the time of its erection. 

There is but one entrance, by a small doorway with an acutely 

pointed arch, formed, as is usual in a district of good quarries, of two 

stones only. The door itself fortunately remains, a rare and excellent 

example of such strength as its position required. It is still protected 

on its outer face by its iron grille formed of seven upright, and 

twelve horizontal flat iron bars, strapped together with iron straps' 

and bolted to the door. The two outer upright pieces are bent 

to the arched form of the door head, so that it is entirely covered 

as it were with its protecting armour. The spar hole for the wooden 

closing beam is to be seen in the left jamb of the doorway. This 

door opens upon a narrow inner vestibule, from which a second door 

leads to a room measuring eighteen feet ten inches by twelve feet 

three inches, and covered by a semi-circular barrel vault of stone. It 

is lighted by two small slits, only three inches in width, in its southern 

and western walls. Such a room could only have been intended for 

the storing of provisions and other necessaries, and on an emergency 

the vicar*s live stock, to save it from being ** lifted ** by his neighbours 

over the border. It is a relief to turn from this gloomy interior and 

to ascend the stone stairs, which are carried straight from the doorway 

in the thickness of the eastern wall, and lead after an ascent of 

twelve steps, to a landing in the south-eastern angle. This is lighted 

by a small loop three inches wide. Four more steps gain another 

landing in the thickness of the south wall. Here we find what served 

as the scullery. In the south wall is a stone sink a little more than 

a foot square, and but slightly hollowed, it has a drain hole through 

the wall, down which must have passed all the liquid waste of the 

house. Opposite this little sink is a pointed doorway giving access 

to the main living room, which measures nineteen feet six inches by 

thirteen feet three inches, and when the floor of the upper room 

existed, was eight feet nine inches high. This room has three 

windows and was a fairly cheerful apartment. The two larger 

windows are opposite to one another, and are in the north and south 

walls. They are a foot in width and three feet six inches high in the 

lights, which are trefoil headed, and have wide reveals internally 

provided with a stone seat on either side, so that two persons could 

sit comfortably facing each other. The crooks on which the closing 

shutters were hung are still sticking in the jambs, and the holes for 

the outside iron bars still retain pieces of lead. Near the south 

window is the fireplace, with a straight mantel, and ornamented with 

a bead moulding. Near the north-west angle is another and smaller 

window without seats, and in the north wall are two lockers in the 

wall, which have been provided with doors. The arrangements 

suggest that this end of the room may have beea partitioned off to 

serve as a pantry or store. In the south-east angle is another door of 

the same form as the one leading to the stairs. This second door 

gives access to a stair over the one below, and formed in a similar 
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manner. It leads by eleven steps to the upper room. At the foot 
of these upper stairs and in the south-east angle is the one latrine of 
the house. As the upper floor is gone, the details of the upper room 
can only be seen from below. Its floor was supported on the north 
side by a set off from the wall below, but on the south stile by a 
range of seven corbels. It was lighted by three windows, two of 
them being immediately above the two larger ones in the lower room. 
They are also of the same dimensions in the lights, but the heads are 



flat, and the seats are omitted. In the west wall and dose to 
the north-west angle is the third window, very little smaller than the 
other two. Close to it, but in the north wall, is a curious stone desk, 
formed by making a recess in the wall and placing in it an inclined 
stone slab, evidently for resting a book upon. The window is so 
placed that the light would fall conveniently on the book." 

n lh« chancel of Et wall Church. 



lO THE PELE TOWERS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The roof is gone, but it has no doubt been of a high pitch with 
gables at the two ends. These retired behind an embattled parapet 
which crowned the walls, and at ail four angles was thrown out on 
corbels of three projections, forming true machicolations. A moulded 
cornice is carried along the walls immediately beneath the parapet, ' 
and stops at the machicolations. The upper portion of the chimney 
is destroyed. It was corbelled out at the level of the upper floor, and 
was carried past the parapet, and no doubt terminated with a 
conical capping, as was usual at the period, and of which a good 
example may still be seen at Aydon Castle, near Corbridge.* 



It is worthy of remark that several grave-covers bearing crosses, 
and in one case the shears, have been utilized as covering slabs to 
the stair passages. 

Cocklaw Tower is situated close to the Erringburn at a little dis- 
tance from the left bank of the North Tyne. It was the original 
home of the Errington family, who, in the time of Elizabeth, rose to 
some considerable importance, and the head of the house was known 
as the Chief of Beaufront, from their later castle of Beaufront in 
Tynedalc. 

It Dally Castle, by W. L. cWlton, Esq, 
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Cocklaw is clearly a corruption of Cockley, as it used lo be so spelt, 
for the site is in a field and not on a hill. The tower has been pro- 
tected by a moat, within which was doubtless the barmkyn. Nothing 
now remains but the tower ilself; it is more than twice the size of 
the Corbridge example, and was much more strongly defended, as its 
position necessitated. Its height at present is nearly forty feet, but as 
the parapets and roof are gone its total height, when complete, 
would be about one-third more than this. It was furnished 
with two entrance doors, one on the ground level and one 
on the level of the first floor above the vault. This latter could only 
have been approached by a wooden gangway, which would of course 
only be in use in times of peace, and would no doubt be drawn up at 



COCKLAW TOWBR. 

night. The main entrance is at the south end. It is a plain door- 
way, with an obtusely pointed arch. The door has been kept closed 
by a falling bar instead of the sliding spar as was usually the case. 
Passing through the doorway a short vaulted passage is gained. Its 
vault is of an acutely pointed barrel form. On the right hand side is 
another doorway with a pointed arch. This opens directly on to the 
newel stair, which was placed in the south-east angle of the building. 
It is lighted by loops in the south and east walls, and gave access to 
the several floors and the roof of the building. Opposite this door- 
way is now a lai^e hole in the wall separating the passage from a 
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chamber which was most probably used as a dungeon. This broken 
hole may represent the position of a door or a loop-light. The other 
access to this chamber is by an opening in its vault, which is acutely 
pointed like that of the passage, and which admits of communication 
with a similar chamber above it, and through which the unfortunate 
prisoners could be lowered and their food supplied to them. At the 
other end of the passage is a third pointed doorway opening 
to the vault, which occupied the whole of the remaining area of 
the interior, and was lighted by a single slit in its north wall, now 
built up with modern masonry. The main vault is semi-circular of 
considerable height, and broken away at the north end so that the 
whole of the interior of the building can be seen at one view. Two 
pointed doorways, opening direct from the newel stair, gave access to 
the first and second floors of the building. The main hall was on 
the first floor, and here may be seen the inner side of the doorway which 
opened on to the movable gangway, the marks of the iron fastenings to 
which are distinctly visible on the wall outside. The hall is lighted by 
four windows. Two of these, one in the centre of the north wall and 
one at the south end of the east wall are small loops. The other two, 
which are opposite to one another, are placed towards the north end 
of the east and west walls, and still retain all their original features as 
far as the masonry goes. They are of two lights, with pointed 
trefoiled heads and high semi-circular rear arches, rather wider than the 
total width of the lights. In the reveals of the rear arches the stone 
seats, ten inches wide, are to be seen facing north and south. 
The lights have been closed with shutters or casements, which 
appear to have been hinged on the muUion. They were protected 
on the outside by three double rows of iron bars. The fireplace, five 
feet seven inches wide and two feet nine inches deep, is in the west 
wall. Its mantel and jambs are unfortunately all gone, but the taper- 
ing flue may be seen ascending in the thickness of the wall. In the 
north-west angle is a latrine, the only one in the building. It was 
entered by a small door in the north end of the west wall, and a 
passage returning at right angles leads to the latrine which is in the 
north wall. The drain from it is carried down in the thickness of the 
wall, and its mouth can still be seen on the outside just above 
the foundations. The latrine is lighted by a small loop in 
the west wall. In the west end of the south wall a 
small door leads to the chamber above the dungeon. It is lighted 
by one loop in the south wall, and has no other features, except the 
trap in the floor communicating with the dungeon and its vault, 
which is of a flat elliptical form. A great deal of the plaster remains in 
this room, both on the walls and vault. It is painted with arabesques 
of bold and good character, very similar to those on the walls of the 
Dacre Tower at Lanercost Priory of the time of Henry VIII., and 
also at Chipchase Castle The floor of the lower room rested on the 
main vault, that of the upper rooms on corbels, built into the east 
and west walls. These are of the usual plain form rounded on their 
underside. The upper room has a pointed doorway from the newel 
stair, and a square-headed loop-light in its east and west walls. 
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There is a fireplace immediately above the one in the hall below, but 
of rather smaller dimensions. In the south-west angle is a square- 
headed doorway leading to a lofty vaulted room in the south wall, 
above the similar one below, from which it in no way differs 
except in the matter of height. A floor has probably at one time 
divided this room into two floors, as there are two loop-lights in the 
south wall one above the other. 

The upper portions of the walls are much broken down, but enough 
remains to show how they were finished. A single stone of the roof 
weathering gives its angle, and shows that there were gables at the 
north and south ends. A hollow cornice moulding was carried round 
the whole building, above which was a crenellated parapet. At the 
south-west angle a square turret was carried up above the parapet to 
form an outlook. The summit of this would be gained by means of 
stone steps from the walk behind the parapet, as in the case of the 
angle turrets still remaining at Haughton Castle. There are now no 
indications of machicolations, though there may have been such 
corbelled out from the parapet, but as the wall is down to about five 
courses below the cornice everywhere but at the south-west angle, 
this point cannot be definitely settled. There was no portcullis. 
Cocklaw Tower may be taken as a good example of the house of one 
of the smaller landed proprietors in Northumberland during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 



H Xon&on Citisen'e Diari? in tbe iBiGbteentb 

Century* 

HI. 

BY ALFRED WALLIS, F.R.S.L. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. VI., records the death of "James 
Lever, Esq., at Hackney, aged 90," on the 13th August, 1736 ; and 
on the 30th of the same month, we find in the obituary that '* the Relict 
of James Lever, Esq., [died] of grief for her Husband's decease." 
Grief may, probably, have accelerated the good lady's end, in the 
66th year of her age, but the proximate cause of her death was 
cancer. Her son has recorded, very minutely, the particulars of her 
end ; it will be sufficient to transcribe the fact that she " was carried 
from Sun Hall in Cornhill, & interred on Monday the 6*** September 
in Bow Church, London, in the same grave with her deceased 
Husband. The Curate officiated. The Supporters of the Pall 
were : — Stamp Brooksbank, Esq., M' Richard Neave, John Howard, 
Esq., M' John Major, Jonathan Collier, Esq., M'' Bucknal Howard." 
It may be remembered that she was Mistress Ann Needham, who be- 
came the third wife of this James Lever, to whom she was married on 
the 2nd of June, 1694; her son James (his father's only son) having 
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seen the light on the 30th October in the following year. The 
third James Lever was, as we shall presently see, a notable personage 
in his day. On the 9th September, 1714, his father recorded his 
initiation into the mysteries of London citizenship, thus : — 

** My son James went upon tryall to M' Ludlow y' 29* June 17 14, 
and was bound to M' Ludlow for 7 years this 9*'' of Septemb. 17 14, of 
y* Cooper's Company. He was by promise from M' Ludlow for his 
time to begin from y® 29*^" of June, and to trade for himself in 4 or 
5 years after he had been w*'' him," 

At the time of his parents' decease, in 1736, he was, consequently 
41 years of age and unmarried ; his half-sister Mary, some few years 
his senior (of whom he writes in terms of the strongest affection), 
residing with him at Hackney.* The leiger-book does not contain 
any reference to his pursuits during the years that elapsed between 
his beginning to trade for himself and his father's death ; but it may 
be assumed that he had made the best use of his time, for we find 
him in the latter year a Director of the Million Bank, and a chosen 
associate of most of the wealthiest citizens of golden London. His 
father had been a Governor of St. Thomas's Hospital, and on the 
death of Jas. Lever the " green staff" was transferred to the son. 
The occurrence is chronicled in the remarkably neat autograph of 
the latter as follows : — 

"On Saturday the 18*^ of September, 1736, I had a Green Staff 
sent me from Sir Gerrard Conyers, President, and the Gentlemen of 
the Grand Committee of St. Thomas's Hospital ; to be a Governour 
of that House." 

Honours soon came thick and fast upon the rich and successful 
citizen : — 

"On Wednesday the 7''' April 1742, I was elected a Director of 
the Bank of England & was sworn in the same evening. Stamp 
Brooksbank Esq. being elected Governor, & William Fawlkner Esq. 
Deputy-Governor, the day before." 

Stamp Brooksbank, Esq., was an old friend of the second James 
Lever, and was a pall-bearer at Mrs. Lever's funeral ; nothing there- 
fore is more probable than that James Lever owed this election to 
his good offices. In the following year an important and valued 
distinction fell to our citizen's lot ; — 

**0n Thursday the 10"' February 174I I was elected by Ballott 
into the Royal Society ; and on the Thursday following I was, by M"" 
John Eames, presented, at the Society, to Martin Foulkes Esq. the 
President, & by him admitted a Fellow thereof." 

The father betrayed some little pride in having been appointed a 
Collector of Window-tax — the son is F.R.S., and a Director of the 
Bank of England. Ainst va le monde I 

As a Director of the Million Bank Mr. Lever has recorded in 
very circumstantial detail an election for the secretaryship of that 



* This district is stated l)y Defoe (in his contemporary Tour through the Island 
of Great Britain) to have been so remarkable for " the Retreat of wealthy Citizens, 
that there are, at this time, near an Hundred Coaches kept in it." 
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undertaking, which, as it includes a name of no small importance in 
the history of English Literature, I shall beg leave to extract in full, 
and I do so the more readily because the manuscript does not 
continue to offer so many pleasant bits of general information as I 
hope my readers will have found to their taste in the preceding pages. 
The entries are becoming a little tantalising, by reason of blank 
spaces being left for dates and ages — particulars, unknown at the time 
of entering, which were, no doubt, intended to be filled up at the 
leisure of the writer. But the opportunity never occurred, and these 
empty spaces still continue to mock the eye. Let no man say 
" To-morrow will do " ; for here is convincing proof that " To-morrow 
never comes ! " 

The account which now engages our attention is, however, as full 
and particular as could be wished. It runs as follows : — 

" Mr. Robert Harle having been Secretary to the Million Bank about 
21 years and faithfully discharged his Duty (being disordered in his 
Sences) hanged himself in his Bed-chamber at the Million Bank in 
Nagshead Court (his Wife & Children being then at Homsey) in the 
Night, between Tuesday the 13*** & Wednesday the 14*** July, 1736. 
And on Thursday the 29*^ Ditto Mr. Nathaniel Neal, Attorney at 
Law, was chosen Secretary in his Stead by a Majority of one Vote. 
The choice was by Ballott ; the following 20 Directors being present : 
viz. 

M' John Marke in the Chair. 



Christopher Burrow, Esq. 
Joseph Beachcroft, Esq. 
M' Rich** Butterfield. 
Charles Colborne, Esq. 
Matthew Howard, Esq. 
Richard Howard, Esq. 
George Harrison, Esq. 
Denham Hammond, Esq. 
M' James Lever, Jun' 



Thomas Martin, Esq. 
William Nicholas, Esq. 
Joseph Paice, Esq. 
M' William Powell. 
M' Nath^ Paice. 
William Proctor. 
M' James Ruck. 
Matthew Raper, Esq. 
M' Richard Turner, Jun' 



** M' George Lewis. 
" It had been before agreed that the Chairman should have no Vote ; 
but in case of equality then to have the Casting Vote. There being 
nine Candidates it was resolved to reduce them, first to six, then to 
three, afterwards to two, and the Person upon whom the Majority 
should then fall to be declared Secretary. The Names of the Can- 
didates & Number of Votes for each, were as foUoweth : — 
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"The last chance lying between M' Nathaniel Neal and M' George 
Wallis, & the former having then a Majority of one Vote, was 
accordingly declar'd Secretary ; he dined with the Directors the same 
Day at Pontac's, and George Harrison Esq., gave us half-a-Buck.*' 

At first sight, it may appear that the immortal author of Robinson 
Crusoe was the unfortunate candidate who heads the list with a single 
vote in his favour, and eighteen recorded against him ; but Daniel Defoe 
the elder had in fact joined the great majority some five years earlier, 
dying in Ropemaker*s Alley, Moorfields, on the 26th of April, 1731, 
and leaving behind him, amongst other children, an eldest son named 
after himself. The biographers are by no means clear concerning the 
ultimate fate of the younger Daniel Defoe. He is said,* vaguely, to 
have been " in business," and to have **finally emigrated to Carolina;" 
but it is certain, in view of this interesting memorandum, that he was not 
so strictly engaged in business, some years after the death of his father, 
as to be indifferent to the charms of a bank secretaryship ; and it 
seems also fair to infer that he must have inherited, to some extent, 
his distinguished progenitor's capacity for finance, or he would 
scarcely have ventured to apply for a post of so much importance in 
the world of money. Be this as it may, the magic of Daniel Defoe's 
name could only conjure up one vote, out of nineteen, for the benefit 
of his son ; and the disappointment may have had its influence over 
his future career in causing him to leave his native country, in order 
to seek for more favourable consideration in the New World than 
was accorded to him in the City of London. 

Not only were directorships (and other honours, especially reserved 
for wealthy men) showered upon our citizen, but his jewel-box must 
have been filled to overflowing with the memorial rings which it was 
the fashion to bestow at the death of every man of social importance 
upon his colleagues. The practice was usual at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, as may be seen by a glance at Shakespeare's 
will, in which five of his friends have bequests of twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence each, *' to buy^them ringes;" and still later, in 1683, 
we find that good old man, Izaak Walton, bequeathing many rings to 
his friends (one, of course, going to his favourite, Charles Cotton), 
'* the price or value of all the said rings to be thirteen shillings and 
fourpence apiece." The first entry in the Lever leiger-book that 
relates to this custom occurs in the handwriting of the first James 
Lever, thus : 

** Elizabeth, the wiffe of M' Alexander Hosea, was interred on 
Tuesday the 23** Aprill, 1673, from Weaver's Hall to Lawrence's ; at 
w** I carried, for one, the Paule, & had a ringe, gloues, hatbande & 
scarfe." 

The only memorandum of this nature made by his nephew and 
successor contains a noteworthy reference to the Heathcote family : — 

" My good friend W"* Dawson, Esq., departed this Life 28*** Aprill, 
1727, at W" Heathcote's at Hursley in Hampshier. W° Heatlicote 
sent me a ring in remembrance of him." 



Stephens' National Biography ^ S.V., "Defoe." 
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This ** W™ Heathcote,'* with whom the writer was evidently upon 
tenns of close familiarity, was the son of Samuel Heathcote, of 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire. After serving several important public offices, 
he was created a baronet in 1733, having married, in 1720, the 
Lady Elizabeth Parker, only daughter of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
who, as my Derby readers will remember, was originally an attorney 
practising in that town, and residing many years (as Hutton tells us) 
" in Bridge-gate at the foot of the bridge in the house next to the 
Three Crowns." * The William Dawson, here referred to, was pro- 
bably Sir William Heathcote's maternal grandfather; Samuel 
Heathcote having married, 22nd January, 169^, the second daughter 
of William Dawson, of Hackney, Esq. 

The third James Lever, who, as a rich bachelor, most likely 
attracted a good deal of attention in Hackney society, certainly had 
a collection of complimentary rings which, if it could have been 
handed over in its entirety to some amateur of the present day, 
would prove to be a possession of great interest. Wedding favours 
dropped in upon him occasionally; but to use an expressive 
Yankeeism, " he was dead upon funeral rings I '* The long list 
commences thus : — 

** M' Gilbert Page's son Edmund, the last child he had left by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of M' Samuel Bayley, departed 
this life on Wednesday, the 15*** September, 1736, in the 36*** year of 
his age, and was interred on Tuesday 21'* Septem^' in S' Peter's, 
Cornhill, from his Father's house at Sun Hall. I was one who held 
up the Pall and had Ring, Scarif, Gloves and Favour." 

And so on, mufafur nomirte, uniil, in 1746, the tale had reached 
some twd score " remembrances " from deceased relations, brother 
bank-directors, family friends, etc. The following may be quoted 
as examples : — 

" Charles Joye, Esq., Treasurer of S' Thomas's and Guy's 
Hospitals, departed this life on Tuesday the 20*^ Dec' 1737, aged 67, 
at his house in S' Thomas's Hospital, t)eing taken that day w^ an 
Apoplexy. I, being one of the Grand Committee, had a Ring given 
me." 

" M'' Mark Weyland, one of the Directors of the Bank of England, 
dep** this life on Tuesday the 17*^ of August, 1742, ^t. 72. On 
Thursday the 26'^ of August, Rings were sent to the Court of 
Directors at the Bank, when I, among the rest, received one." 

" Sir Bibye Lake, Baronet, dep** this life on Thursday the 29*** 
March, 1744, -^t. 61. Rings were sent to all the Directors of the 
Million Bank by his eldest son, now Sir Atwell Lake, Baronet. I, 
among the rest, received one." 

" M' Bucknall Howard dep** this life on Tuesday the 5*of February, 
i74f, JEt. 48, at his house in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, from 
whence on Wednesday the 13*^* Feb^ he was carried in a Velvet 
Hearse without any Escutcheons, attended by eight Coach es-and-six 
to Hackney Church, and interred about 5- o'clock, under the Pew 

* History of Derby. Second edition, 181 7. Page 233. 
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on the East side of the South door. The CoflSn was cast Lead 
(without any Cloth Covering) and had Brass Handles soldered on. 
I was one that supported the Pall & had Shammy Gloves, Scarf, 
Hat-band & Ring." 

As a specimen of the marriage entries I will only extract the 
following : — 

" Coz° Sophia Dunt was married to M' Shardlow Wightman on 
Thursday the 10*^ of February 173^ at S' Martin's in the Fields by 
y* Rev** Dr. Peirce. Her Mother gave her away. My Sister and I 
had afterwards Gloves given us." 

The Rev. Zachary Pearce, D.D., was Dean of Westminster, and, 
four years later, the same learned divine performed the funeral service 
over Mrs. Sophia Wightman who was interred ** at the family Burying 
Place in S* Faith's under S' Paul's," and the writer is careful to inform 
us that the funeral service was " perform'd without a Surplice." The 
usual formula concludes Mr. Lever's notice of this young lady's 
death — 

** I was one of the Supporters of the Pall, and had black Gloves, 
Scarf, Hatband, and Ring. My Sister had a Ring sent to her." 

The entries relating to events of national importance in this con- 
cluding section of the diary are not numerous. The birth of King 
George IH. is registered; the dates referring, of course, to the 
Old Style :— 

** On Wednesday the 24* May [June 4*^* N S.] the Princess of 
Wales was delivered of a Prince, about 7 o'clock in the Morning, 
who was privately baptized the same Day, in the Evening, by D' 
Thomas Seeker, Bishop of Oxford, and named George, (his Sister, 
Princess Augusta was born 31*' July 1737.) The young Prince was 
afterwards, on Wednesday the 21*' June, baptized at his Royal 
Highnesses House in S* James's Square by y* said Bishop, by y* 
Name of George William Frederick ; y" King of Sweden, y® Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, & Queen of Prussia were Sponsors ; Duke of Queens- 
berry, Marquis of Caernarvon, & Lady Viscountess Irwen were 
Proxies." 

In 1 741 Mr. Lever mentions the death of his foster-mother — 

** Elizabeth Harkervelt, the Nurse who suckled me, departed this 
Life, at her House in Carthusian Street, the 30"^ of July." 

We will pass over a number of entries which, however interesting 
they may be to the genealogist, have no illustrative bearing upon 
the manners and customs of the period, and will now bring the 
diary to a close. In 1745, about the time when England was in the 
throes of anxiety awaiting the issue of Prince Charles's attempt to 
recover his father's inheritance to the Crown of these realms, 
James Lever was exercised most sorely by the failing health of his 
only sister. He writes : — 

**0n Tuesday the 12*^ November, 1745, I set out with my sister 
on a Journey to Bath for the recovery of her Health, and got 
(blessed be God I) safe there on Friday night y* i5'\ M** Jackson 
& M' Asgill went with us in the Coach ; Miss Williams and the Maid 
set out after us in the Stage-coach on Thursday y* 14th, and came to 
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US at Bath on Saturday y® i6^. I sent Home the Coach and Horses 
on Monday y* iS*^. I hired a Coach, and with my Sister and M' 
Asgill & Miss Williams made an Excursion to Bristoll on Monday 
13* Jan'^, and returned to Bath on Wednesday. On Tuesday about 
Noon the 21** January we left Bath in a hired Coach that carried us 
all six, and got safe Home (by the Blessing of God) on Friday the 
24*^, early in the evening. Poor Sister did not find so much Benefit 
by the Bath Waters as we had flatter'd ourselves in the expectation 
of." 

The end was not very far off — it comes, indeed, in the very next 
entry. 

** My dearly beloved Sister, Mary Lever, departed this Life on 
Wednesday the 23** Aprill, 1746, about 9 o'clock in the evening, -^t. 
54 yrs., 10 ms., 28 days. She had been declining for about a year 
under a Distemper supposed to be y* Stone in the Gall, which eluded 
the Skill of the Physicians. She was interred in Bow Church near, 
but on the left hand of, her dec** Father on Wednesday, y* 30* of said 
Aprill. The Supporters of the Pall were — 

Thomas Crispe, Esq. ; Alex. Sheafe, Esq. ; 
M' Arthur Asgill ; Stamp Brooksbank, Esq. ; 
Arthur Woolley, Esq. ; M' Samuel Crispe," 

The Gentleman^s Magazine, then in the full strength of vigorous 
youth, under the fostering care of its persevering proprietor, Edward 
Cave, puts finis to this curious piece of family history. In the 
monthly summary for January, 1749, we read a very short obituary — 
** 26*^ Jan^ Died James Lever, Esq., a Bank Director." He was 
born on October 3rd, 1695, and was, therefore, in his 54th year. No 
doubt his executors had the business of providing a bushel of mourn 
ing rings for his brethren of the Bank of England, the Million 
Bank, the Royal Society, &c., in addition to his numerous relations 
and family connections ; but who were the lucky heirs, who benefited 
by the accumulated wealth of three generations of rich London 
citizens, I cannot tell. The Lever family tree was widely spread 
and deeply rooted. One of its offshoots was the celebrated Sir 
Ashton Lever, whose museum, first formed by him at Alkrington, 
was afterwards shown at Leicester House, Leicester Square, and 
having been refused by the British Museum, to whose trustees it 
was offered at a moderate price, was disposed of by a guinea lottery 
and won by a Mr. Parkinson, the possessor of two tickets only. 
Hone's entertaining Every Day Book furnishes some curious par- 
ticulars of this renowned collection and its vicissitudes. A more 
modern descendant was John Orrell Lever, Esq., one of the pioneers 
of steam navigation, who was founder of the Lever Line of mail 
steamers. 

In conclusion, I may remark that only the fringe of the purely 
genealogical material of this record has been touched ; but enough, 
perhaps, has been unfolded to show how extensive and respectable 
have been the Lever connections during several generations, and 
how closely this Lancashire family became identified with the highest 
interests of the City of London. 
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Note. — Since the foregoing resumk was made, Mr. Einest Axon, 
of Bowdon, Lancashire, has communicated the following sketch of 
the antecedents of the Lever MS., prior to my becoming its 
possessor, which he kindly permits me to publish : — 

** The interesting volume was exhibited by the Rev. G. B. Sandford, 
M. A., at a meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
on the 5th Dec, 1850. It then belonged to Captain W. C. Gates, 
of Bath, a descendant of the Levers of Darcy Lever, who had 
inherited it from his kinsman, Colonel Cope Captain Gates placed 
the manuscript in the hands of a gentleman, probably the late Mr. 
John Harland, F.S.A., who wrote a series of articles on " The Levers 
of Lancashire, of Alkrington, Great and Little and Darcy Lever, 
Kersal, Manchester and London," which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of Jan. 4th, 8th, and nth, 1851. Gn the two latter 
dates, the articles contain abstracts from the MS., transcribed in a 
somewhat abridged form and printed without note or comment. The 
Manchester Guardian articles do not, of course, affect the value or 
freshness of Mr. Wallis's articles, for, from the inaccessil)ility of old 
newspapers, an article in a paper of forty years ago, might, for all 
practical purposes, as well not have been written." 

It is not necessary for me to add more to this communication 
than that the Manchester Guardian's articles, referred to by Mr. Axon, 
have never been seen by me, and that the manuscript itself came to 
ray hands some years ago by purchase from Mr. James G. Commin, 
the well-known Exeter bookseller. — A. W. 



I. 

The many important points relating to the history, manufacture, 
use?5, and marking of the composite metal mainly formed of tin, and 
called pewter, have as yet attracted only a small share of the attention 
which they deserve. We hope, however, in some degree to remedy this 
omission, and from time to time to deal with the subject of old English 
pewter in the pages of the Reliquary, The few notes which we have put 
together in the present paper may serve as a brief general introduction 
to the subject ; but until the documents which are at present buried 
in manuscript, under lock and key, at the Pewterers* Hall in London, 
are given to the public, very much which relates to pewter, to its 
exact composition and standards of fineness, as well as to the system, 
or lack of system, in marking pewter wares must, we fear, remain 
more or less obscure. 

It will be well, if at the outset of a discussion of the questions 
relating to pewter, we call attention to the legislation which regulated 
the manufacture, the sale, and the marking of pewter wares. It was 
not until the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry VII. (1503-4), that 
an Act of Parliament was passed which dealt at all thoroughly with the 
subject of pewter. It begins by reciting that complaint had been made 
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by ** the honest Pewterers and brasiers of the cities of London and 
Yorke, and other places," that much pewter and brass was conveyed out 
of the country, and much '' euil stuffe made and sold for good, and 
many deceiuable beames and scales " used. To remedy this mis- 
chief, the Act requires that for the future, the only lawful places for 
the sale or exchange of pewter and brass, were to be the ** open faires 
or markets," or the pewterer's or brasier's own residence. This was to 
be enforced under the heavy penalty of a fine of ten pounds. It 
would seem from the complaint which had been made, that good 
English pewter had been taken abroad, and a foreign metal, of 
inferior character, had been brought into the country in exchange. 

The Act then proceeds to require that all brass and pewter shall 
" be as good fine mettal, as is the pewter and brasse cast and 
wrought after the perfite goodnes of. the same, within the citie of 
London, and by the statutes of the same ought to be." Unfortunately, 
however, the Act does not tell us what these standards required by the 
statutes of the London Pewterers' Ordinances were, and we are thus 
left in ignorance of the exact legal composition of pewter at the time. 

The Act of Parliament next goes on to require that **no maner 

of person or persons, of what degree or condition soeuer he or they 

be, from henceforth make no hollowe wares of pewter, that is to say, 

saltes and pottes, that are made of pewter called lay mettal, but that 

it may be after the assise of pewter lay mettall wrought within the 

citie of London." Here, again, we are unfortunately left in 

ignorance of what pewter " lay mettal '* exactly was at the time ; as 

well as what was the standard for it, which the London Pewterers' 

Ordinances required. This clause of the Act also requires ** that the 

makers of such wares shall marke the same wares with seuerall markes 

of their owne, to the entent that the makers of such wares shall auowe 

the same wares by them as is abouesayd, to be wrought." Regarding this 

important requirement a good deal might be said, as it is the chief 

legislative enactment relating to pewter marks. It is well, however, 

to remark that it relates only to the hollow wares of pewter, such as 

salts and pots of lay metal, which may very probably have escaped 

marking altogether before this. It alludes too, to the pewterer's own 

mark only ; and not to any common mark of the hall. The 

probability is that pewter of a higher standard had all along been 

marked by the maker, and that the meaning is that for the future the 

lay metal wares were to be marked also. Whether there was any 

common mark of the Pewterers* Hall is not quite clear; but the 

presumption certainly is, that there was none. The two marks which 

most nearly correspond to such a mark, the rose crowned, and the X 

crowned (the latter being used to denote the best quality of the 

metal), were impressed on the goods, not by the authorities of the 

Pewterers' Company, but by the craftsmen themselves ; a royal 

licence being required for the use of the crowned rose mark. With 

regard to the punch used for this latter mark at Edinburgh, of which 

an illustration has already been given, "^ we may say in passing, that a 

* Reliquary f New Series, Vol. IV., p. 44. 
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pewter platter bearing this identical stamp struck twice, has lately 
come into our hands. It seems to be a platter of the early part of 
last century, and in addition to the mark of the Edinburgh crowned 
rose, it also bears four small ** imitation hall marks " in pointed 
shields : (i) a thistle ; (2) a seeded rose; (3) the initials W.H. ; (4) 
a human skull. Besides the punch for marking the crowned rose, 
there is also preserved at the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, a small sheet of lead or pewter, which is covered with 
impressions of pewterers' marks, ranging in date from about the 
beginning of the seventeenth, to about the middle of the last century. 
These marks, for the most part, consist of a punch with a castle of 
three towers (to represent the arms of Edinburgh), and the makers' 
initials, and often the date too, either below, or on each side of the 
triple towered castle. 

From the very full documents relating to the York pewterers which 
are still preserved in that city, and to which Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., 
has kindly drawn our attention, we learn that the York pewterers 
were required to stamp their marks for identification, on a plate kept 
by the officials of the company, and referred to in the York Ordinances 
as the " counterpane." The sheet of pewter preserved at Edinburgh 
is no doubt one of the counterpanes which belonged to the Edinburgh 
company ; and at the Pewterers' Hall in London, six such sheets are 
preserved, stamped with pewterers* marks. These London counter- 
panes (or " touch plates " as they are called in London) do not 
unfortunately go further back than the seventeenth century ; and 
they seem to have been irregularly used, or to be incomplete for the 
period they ought to cover, as several well known London pewterers* 
marks are not to be found on them. Moreover, they afford no 
information as to the small ** imitation hall marks " found on pewter 
vessels, none of which have been struck on them. 

Returning from this digression to the Act of Henry VIL, we^find 
that the next clause to that which deals with the marking of hollow 
ware pewter, is one which relates to the use of proper scales and 
beames, but this we need not quote. The succeeding requirement 
of the Act is one of considerable importance, and it will be as well to 
quote it in full as follows : ** And furthermore that it be lawful by the 
said authoritie, that the master and wardens of the said craft of 
pewterers, within euery citie and Borough of this realme, where such 
wardens are, and where no such wardens are, the head officers or 
gouenours of the same Citie or Borough, to appoint certaine persons 
most expert in knowledge of the same, to make search within the 
said cities or Boroughs where they shall dwell. And ouer this, the 
Justices of Peace, within euerie Shire, at the generall Sessions, holden 
at Michaelmas, shall assigne and appoynt two certaine persons, hauing 
experience to make search in the premises, in euerie part of that 
Shire, as well within the fraunchise as without, sauing in Cities or 
Boroughes where searchers bee appoynted by the heades or gouernours 
of the same, and that of all such vnlawfuU Pewter or brasse as the 
sayde searchers shall finde, the one halfe to the vse of your grace, 
and the other halfe to the said searcher, and that in the default of 
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the said masters and wardens of the occupations not searching in forme 
as is aforesayd, and whereby that any such vnlawfuU mettall is cast 
or made, or vnlawful weyghtes vsed ; That then it shall be lawfull 
to any person or persons, hauing sufficient cunning and knowledge in 
the sayd occupations by ouersight of the Maiors, bailifes, and head 
officers, of the sayd Cities and Boroughs, to search all the said places, 
and to put the said authority and act in execution in forme 
aforesaid." 

This plainly shows how generally the trade of the pewterers was 
spread throughout the country, how universally fraudulent practices 
connected with it prevailed, and how necessary it had become to 
resort to stringent measures to correct the abuses which existed. 
This Act, definite and stringent as were all its provisions, can hardly 
have been of much avail, for it appears to have been passed for only 
one year. Soon after, however, in the fourth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (1512-13), it was re-enacted, and made perpetual ; and 
some additional provisions were added to it. One of the added 
clauses gave power to the London Company of Pewterers within 
London and the suburbs, and to the provincial companies within 
their respective limits, to see that no ** vntrue or deceiuable mettall 
or workemanship of tynne or pewter be founde either in platters, 
chargers, dishes, saucers, potengers, trenchers, basons, flagons, 
bottelles, pottes, saltsellers, goblets, cruets, or candlestickes, or any 
other such wares of tynne or pewter, whatsoeuer it bee, cast, made or 
wrought within this Realme or without, and brought to be solde 
within the same realme.'' From this it would seem that, stringent as 
were the clauses of the original Act, they had not been found, in 
practice, to meet with sufficient vigour the frauds which were 
practised in the trade. 

Later, in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. (1533-34), a fresh 
Act was passed, which forbade any person to buy or to procure by 
exchange, pewter vessels made abroad, showing that the earlier Act 
had failed to check the importation into the country of inferior 
foreign pewter. The same Act of Parliament also declares void all 
the licences, which it seems had been granted to various persons, 
allowing them to hawk pewter wares about the country, in spite of 
the provisions of the earlier Act, which had limited the sale of pewter 
to the faires and markets, or the pewterers' own shops. And as if to 
make this doubly sure, it also re-enacts verbally the clause, which had 
been rendered partially inoperative, by the licenses which had been 
granted in contravention of its provisions. Several points are made 
clear by these different Acts, and among them we clearly see 
that not only was the pewter craft an important and very general 
trade, but that there was likewise a great deal of dishonesty 
connected with it, which these Acts were passed to prevent. 

Further insight into the condition of the pewterers' trade at a slightly 
later period, is to be gained from a document preserved among the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts,* in the British Museum, which we have 

* No. 86, fo. 180. 
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transcribed, and with which we bring the present paper to a 
conclusion. It is, as will be seen, a petition which was presented by 
the company of the pewterers of London (the ** poore Pewterers," as 
they describe themselves) to Queen Elizabeth. This petition was 
granted, and for a long time the London company of pewterers 
enjoyed the privilege they here ask the Queen to grant. We learn, 
from this petition, that some two thousand persons in London were at 
the time employed in the manufacture of pewter vessels. At the 
present day the tra^le is almost obsolete, and would no doubt become 
completely so, if it were not for the pewter mugs used in public-houses, 
and school ink pots, which are practically the only pewter vessels now 
made. Of the members of the Pewterers' Company of London, two only 
were, when the last return was made to the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion a year or two ago, returned as being employed in the pewter 
trade. 

** To the right honorable S' Thomas Egerton knight 
Lord keep* of the great scale of England. / 

** Most humbly showeth to yo' honorable Lo^ That where wee the 
company of the poore Pewterers of london did about iiij°' yeres past 
exhybit to the Queenes ma''* a peiicon for the making of such Tynn 
into Barrs as is vsed to be transported out of the Realme whereby 
such of o' poore company as were wont to have part of their lyving 
by that trade (& nowe by the making therof by Stranngers beyond 
the seas are greatly hindred) might yett by her ma*** graunt have 
some lawfuU interest in the trade therof towardes their lyving & 
maynten*nce, being 2000. people att the least, w*"** peticon of o'** 
her ma*** pleased to c5myt to the right ho : the L : Trear and the L. 
Buckhurst, who moving so many doubtes & difficulties & informing 
vs the said poore Pewterers to gyve them contynuall satisfacion 
therein did thereby spend 3 yeres & more with hearing & deter- 
myning of the same. As first examyning how the same might stand 
with the good & benefitt of the Tynners of Deuonshier & Cornewall 
& for that purpose calling before their Lps the Lo : warden of the 
Stanaries, & requiring him to conferr w* some other principall 
Tynners of those cuntryes and to c'tefye their Lps of their assent or 
disassent therevnto, w*^^ was done accordingly w*** good allowance of 
their said peticon as a thing very beneficiall for them Providing only 
that their Tynn might be taken att their handes att a pryce c'ten 
w^** was accordingly incerted, in the graunt of her ma*^* vnto them / 

And after thys their Lps desyrous to be further advertised what 
benefitt or preiudyce might hereby arise to the Marchantes trans- 
porters of the said comodytie or to any other vsing the trade therof 
wrotte to the Lo : Maior of London to confer with such & other 
Traders therein as he should thynck fytt, and did likewyse from hys 
Lp. receive annswere & certificate that the same our peticon was 
noe way p'iudicall to any of the said Transporters or Traders for 
Tynn, All w*^"^ certificates remayne in the Custody of their Lordships. 

And their Lps being yett further desirous to be satisfied whether 
the same might be in any sort hurtfuU or p'iudicall to her 
ma**" Coynage & custome did likewyse conferr w* some of her 
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ma*** officers of her highnes custome howse & were by them fully 
resolved That it would cause not only a certenty but also an increase 
of her ma**" customes as well for the Coynage as for transportacon. 

And their Lps. being not yett satysfied but obiecting y* this graunt 
to vs the Corporacon of Pewterers might be iniurious to the gen'alitie 
of Pewterers thoroughe the whole Realme, were in thend also by 
good proofe and testimony made before them fully satisfied That 
the casting of Barrs hath not heretofore ben vsd, or practised by any 
Pewterers of England, but only by vs of the corporacon of London. 

And their Lps requiring yett some further satisfaccon namely 
whether the Wages or allowance of one half penny in the pownde 
demanded for the melting & casting of the same barrs, were not too 
great a some, ytt pleased them to heare also sundry proofes & 
testimonyes made towching the same, namely that the Chardges of 
the melting & casting of the same into Barrs deducted The remayne 
therof was not fownd so greate but that their Lps thought it a fitt 
reliefe towardes the helpe of vs the said company of Pewterers And 
besides that in former tymes more then a halfe penny the pownd 
hath ben allowed by the marchant. 

And their Lps having receyved satisfaccon in all these thinges, 
And yett finding a gen'all Proclamacon & discontent* against 
Patentes of pryvaiedg, thought it fitt to be advised by m' Attorney 
gen'all whether this Patent might stand w*** the lawes & statutes of 
the Realme or not whereof being resolved yt pleased their I^ps to 
comytt to the said Mr Attorney the drawing of this patent, And yett 
fearing lest some Inconvenyence might escape them w^** tyme & 
experience might bring forth would not lett it passe withowt a 
speciall proviso for her ma*** to revoke or adnihillate it at her gracos 
good will & pleasure. According to w*"** comission the patent by 
order from her ma*** was ingrossed by m"" Attorney gen'all, in forme 
as it now is, And being reviewed by their Lps. & signed by them, 
was by their Lps thought fitt to passe her ma*®^ signature att her 
good pleasure, The booke being tendred to her gracious ma*** it was 
her pleasure to deferr the signing therof till shee might receive some 
further Informacon therein, as well from the L. warden of the 
Stanaries as also from m' Carm*then & m' middleton whoe fully 
resolving her ma*** in such questions as were moved vnto them, yt 
then pleased her of her gracious goodnes to signe the same By 
meanes wherof it hath the signett & the pryvy scale. 

And now after these many troubles costes & chardges by vs 
susteigned withe p'secuting of this suite & iiij°' yeres spent in 
following of the same : wee the said company of Pewterers do heare 
it reported That the right honorable the Lo: of Oxford hath written 
to her ma*** to haue the benefitt of o' said Patent graunted to him- 
self, and so would vtterly vndoe yo' said peticioners their wyefs & 
children. 

In tender consideracon of all these thinges maye it please yo' Lp. 
to be a meane to her ma*** that wee may have o' said patent to passe 
the greate seale according to her ma***® most gracious graunt therof 
vnto vs And wee shalbe bound to praye that yo' Lp may long lyve 
in honor & happines. / " 
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The document is endorsed in a more modern hand, 

**24 Apr 1598 
The particular Procedinges by the Compaie of the 
Pewterers in their siute to hir ma"* towching 
castinge of Tynn into Barrs ** 
and is numbered 

^^ cccixxxvi. 
Pewterers." 

In succeeding papers we hope to enter more fully into matters of 
detail, and to print some pewterers' ordinances of importance. 
Meanwhile, we would ask any of our readers, who may have informa- 
tion on any of the more obscure points, to communicate with us ; we 
shall also be glad to hear of the existence of ancient pewter vessels. 



Z\iz flDace of tbe Ibouec of Commone* 

BY W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. 

In a speech made by the Speaker at Leamington, at the jubilee 
dinner of the Edmondscote district of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows on August 27th, 189c, he referred to the history of the Mace 
which is carried before the Speaker of the House of Commons, as a 
symbol of the royal authority. 

The true history of the present Mace does not seem to be known. 
It is, however, fully set forth in the Journals of the House of Commons, 
and from them I have been able to ascertain what an interesting 
history it is. 

After the murder of the King in January 1648-9, and the consequent 
abolition of everything that savoured of regality or even bore the 
royal arms on it, on March 17th, following, it was ordered by the 
House 

" That it be referred to the Committee for Alteration of Seales to Consider of a 
new forme of Maces and the special! Care hereof is Committed to 'Mr. Love." 

Four weeks later, on April 13th, 1649, the following entry appears 
in the Journal : 

** Mr. Love Reports severall formes of a new Mace. 

Resolved &c.. 

That this shal be the forme of the new Mace." 

A space is then left on the page for a drawing of the new form of 
mace, but perhaps because the clerk who made the entry could not 
draw, the picture was never made and the blank space for it still 
remains. 

Within two months of the date of Mr. Love*s report the new mace 
was made and brought into the House, and on June 6ih, 1649, i^ 
was ordered : 

** That this Mace made by Thomas Maundy of London Goldsmith be delivered 
into the Charge of the Serjant at Armes attending the Parliament and that the 
said Mace be carried before the Speaker, and that all other great Maces to be used 
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in this Commonwealth be made according to the same forme and Paterne, and that 
the said Thomas Maundy have the making thereof and none other." 

On June nth, 1649, it was further ordered 

*' That the Committee of Revenue be Authorized and required forthwith to pay 
unto Thomas Maundey of 'London the summe of one hundred thirty- 

seaven poundes one shillinge & eight pence in discharge of his Bill of Charges for 
makeing the New Mace for the service of this Howse.*' 

On August 7th, 1649, occurs this final entry, ** Concerning the 
New Mace." : 

** Ordered 

That it be referred to the Committee of the Revenue to examine the particulers 
touchinge the Charge for makeing the Mace of this howse, and if they fynde the 
same was miscast And that the summe of Nyne poundes ten shillinges remaineth 
yett due & unpayd for the same that they doe forthwith make payment thereof 
unto Thomas Mandye." 

From a letter of Maundy's among the records of the borough of 
Leicester I find that he had 13s. 4d. per ounce '* ffor the making of 
the new mace of the parliament," which, if he received ;£^i46 iis. 8d. 
for his work, gives us the weight of it as 2190Z. i4dwt. 

Before proceeding with the history of the mace it will be interesting 
to see what can be learnt as to its form and pattern. 

Although the drawing of the new mace is provokingly omitted from 
the page of the Journal, the subsequent order of the House ** that all 
other great Maces to be used in this Commonwealth be made 
according to the same forme and Paterne ** enables us to make good 
the omission, for I find from their records that many corporations 
{e.g.., London, Leicester, Wallingford, etc.) proceeded to have their 
maces re-made by Thomas Maundy, to whom, as we have seen, the 
monopoly of new making them had been granted by the Parliament. 
Such maces still exist almost unaltered at Congleton, Buckingham, 
Wigan, Marlborough, Weymouth, and other towns ; and other 
examples, with new heads and sundry alterations made to convert 
them into Royal maces at the Restoration, remain at Leicester, 
Gloucester, Portsmouth, and many other places. 

From a comparison of these examples we find that the new mace 
of the Parliament closely resembled in form the Royal maces of 
which so many exist ; it had a staff with large foot-knop and dividing 
knots, and was surmounted by a head of the usual form encircled by 
a coronet with an arched crown. All these seem strange features for 
a Republican mace, but when we examine them more closely we find 
that the pattern differed completely from that of a Royal mace. The 
coronet consisted, not of regal fleurs-de-lis and crosses, but of an 
intertwined cable enclosing small cartouches with a St. George's cross 
for England and a harp for Ireland, and instead of a jewelled circlet 
there was a band inscribed, " the freedome of England by god's 
BLESSING RESTORED," with the date of the making of the mace. The 
jewelled or beaded arches of the crown were replaced by four grace- 
fully curved members like ostrich feathers, but adorned with oak foliage, 
which nearly met in the centre, and supported, not the time-honoured 
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orb and cross, but a handsome cushion wrought with cartouches of the 
arms of England and Ireland, and surmounted by an acorn. The head 
was divided as before into panels by caryatides, but instead of the Royal 
badges appeared the arms of England and Ireland, and on the top 
the Royal arms were superseded by those of the State. The staff 
was chased throughout with longitudinal branches of oak or other 
foliage, encircled by a narrow spiral riband, and the knots were 
wrought with spirally laid gadroons. The foot-knop on its upper half 
bore cartouches with the arms of England and Ireland. 

What became of the mace displaced by Maundy's new one I have not 
yet ascertained, but as the order of March 17th, 1648-9, speaks, not 
of a new mace, but of a new form of mace, I take it that the old 
mace was superseded by the new one, and subsequently sold as old 
silver. 

To resume the history of the new mace. This continued in use 
till April 20th, 1653, when Cromwell so unceremoniously dissolved 
the Parliament, and, to show that the sitting was at an end (to quote 
Whitelock's words), " bid one of his soldiers to take away that Fool's 
Bauble, the Mace."* 

More than one corporation claims to possess the veritable 
" bauble," including, as pointed out by the Speaker, that of Kingston 
in Jamaica. The futility of such claim is, however, clearly shown by 
the further history of the mace recorded in the Journals of the 
Commons, for within a few days of the establishment of the so-called 
** Barebones Parliament " we find under date July 8th, 1653, this 
entry " Concerning the Mace and the use thereof *' : 

** Resolved 

That the Serjant at Armes attending this Howse doe repaire to Lieutenant 
ColoneU Worsley for the Mace, and doe bring it to this Howse. 

Ordered 

That it be referred to the Committee who brought in the report touching the 
Serjant to consider of the use of the Mace and with whome it shall remaine ; and 
report their opinion to the Howse." 

It will be remembered that Clarendon describes Cromwell as 
" having given the mace to an officer to be safely kept," perhaps this 
very Lieut.-Col. Worsley. 

At any rate the mace was duly produced, and four days later, 
on July 1 2th, 1653, we find it recorded that 

" Alderman Titchborne reportes from the Committee appointed to consider of 
the use of the Mace the opinion of that Committee, that the Mace should be made 
use of as formerly. 

Resolved 

That the Mace shalbe used in the Howse as formerly, and that the Serjant 
doe also attend the Speaker for the time being from time to time from the Howse 
to the entrance into the old or new Palace, and there again receive him and bring 
him to the Howse. 

Ordered 

That the Mace be broughtin which was done accordingly." 

* Whitelock ; Memorials of the English Affairs (London, 1732), p. 406. 
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For the next seven years the Journals are silent concerning the 
mace, and we may fairly assume that it was used as of old, whenever 
there was a meeting of Parliament. 

On the restoration of the Monarchy, the Convention Parliament 
formally resolved on May 21st, 1660 : 

** That two new Maces be forthwith provided One for this House and the other 
for the Counsell of State with the Crowne and King's Majesties Armes and such 
other Ornaments as have bin usuall and it is referred to the Counsell of State to 
take care that the same be provided accordingly." 

The mace provided under this order for the House of Commons 
is that now in use. It is of silver-gilt and measures 4 feet 10 J inches 
in length. The head is adorned with the four Royal badges and the 
initials C R in panels divided by handsome caryatides, and has on top 
the Royal arms, etc., of Charles II. ; it is also surmounted by a Royal 
crown with the orb and cross. The shaft is chased throughout its 
length with longitudinal branches of roses and thistles growing on the 
same stem, encircled by a narrow spiral riband ; and the knots of the 
shaft are wrought into spirally laid gadroons. The foot-knop is divided 
into panels above and below with various Royal badges. The weight 
of the mace, ** 251 — 2 — 2," is cut on one side of the head. 

We should conclude from the order of May 21st, 1660, that the 
mace made by Maundy in 1649 was thereby superseded. I find, 
however, from their records that many corporations who possessed 
Republican ** baubles " converted them into Royal maces at the 
Restoration by the simple process of giving them new heads. I 
therefore, by the kind permission of the Speaker, carefully examined 
the House of Commons mace a short time ago, when I found that 
the shaft, with its gadrooned knots, is of better workmanship than the 
head and foot of the mace. The spiral riband entwining the rose and 
thistle branches is also so characteristic of known work by Thomas 
Maundy that I have very little doubt that the shaft of the mace 
belongs to the one made by him in 1649. -^.s it is quite possible 
that the old head and foot were recast to form the new head and foot 
of 1660, so far from the famous ** bauble " having been lost, it may 
be said to be to all intents and purposes still borne before the Speaker 
of the House of Commons.* 

* Note. The substance of this article originally appeared in a letter by the 
writer in The Times of September 2nd, 1890. W. H. St. J. H. 
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II. 

BY JOHN WARD. 

On page 220 of the last volume of this Magazine reference was 
made to the discovery of encaustic tile kihis near Lenton Priory, 
Nottingham, about seventy years ago, and described in the late 
Mr. Stretton's Lenton MS. His conclusion, it will be remembered, 
was that identical tiles, widely distributed in neighbouring counties, 
were fabricated at these kilns, the very argument used long after- 
wards by the late Mr. Jewitt in favour of a Repton source. Since 
then, Mr. Godfrey, the historian of Lenton, who has rendered me 
valuable help in the subject, has discovered two unpublished plates en- 
graved for Mr. Stretton, from his drawings of these Lenton tiles. They 
show twenty tiles, and of these, fifteen occur also at Dale and 
Morley. In consequence of this discovery Lenton must be added 
to the list of localities given for the following tiles figured and 
described in my last contribution to this subject : 

Figs. I, 7, 8, II, 14 and 15 of Plate xix. ; and Figs. 5, 7 and 8 
of Plate XX. in the last Vol. 

The Bishop of Ely has also the following correction and additional 
localities for these plates : Fig. 2. Plate xix, add Aldgate (Rutland) ; 
Fig. 8, Plate xx, omit Coventry (St. Mary's Hall) and add Leicester 
( All Saints'). 

His lordship further states, ** If identical patterned tiles were made 
at Repton, at Nottingham, and at Dale, your theory of movable 
tile-makers is really established : and instead of identifying the 
one kiln from which a family of tiles came, we must identify the 
company (or guild ?) that made them.'* 

Unless otherwise specified it must be understood that the tiles 
mentioned in these lists as occurring in various localities have 
identical patterns : the evidence, however, is sometimes stronger than 
others. I have compared the Dale patterns with actual tiles found at 
Lenton and elsewhere at Nottingham and at Repton ; and with photo- 
graphs and tracings of others. And I have submitted tracings and 

•Continued from Vol. IV. (new series), p. 223. 

The Editor takes this opportunity of stating that in response to Mr, Ward's 
request, both he and Mr. Ward have received several important communications 
on the subject of tiles ; more particularly a paper from the Rev. Father Hirst with 
regard to some identical and other tiles at Ratcliffe-on-Wreake, Cossington, and 
neighbouring places in Leicestershire. The Editor considers, however, that it will 
be a more convenient plan if the publication of these communications is deferred 
until Mr. Ward's series of plates of Dale Abbey and Morley tiles has been com- 
pleted. In the meantime, he would invite any readers of the Reliquary who may 
be in possession of additional information on the subject, to communicate with 
Mr. Ward or himself. 
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plates of the former for comparison with the York and other 
collections. In the other cases I have depended upon plates only. 
Not only in many of these cases are the patterns identical, but false 
cuts of the stamps are actually reproduced. 

Plate ii. Small Tiles^ Inlaid. 

1 . Monogram. Upside-down ? Morley. 

2. Four-tile design ; the Vesica Piscis. Morley. Several much- 
worn specimens only. Subsequent examination has proved that the 
plate is not quite correct, both in the shape of the fishes and the 
angles of the tiles. The latter are filled in with a flower stalk having 
a lily leaf on each side ; possibly a fleur-de-lis is intended. A similar 
or identical design occurs in the Singing School pavement at Wor- 
cester, cir. 1377 ; another, similar, at Exeter Cathedral Church. 

3. Double-headed eagle displayed. [The spread eagle was borne 
by Richard, Earl of Cornwall as King of the Romans.] Morley* ; 
Leicester, St. Mary's. A single-headed eagle is found at Exeter 
Cathedral Church. 

4 and 6. Flower-heads. Morley. 

5. Four-tile design : quatre-foil with foliage. Two stamps : the 
pattern of the upper left hand tile occurs at Morley only, and it seems 
to have a flower or animal's head at the cusp, it is much worn. 
Dale* ; Morley. 

7. I^ion statant. Morley, much worn. Similar patterns at Salis- 
bury. 

8. Rose heads. Morley, very much worn ; conjecturally restored. 

9. Geometric design. Dale ; Morley. 

10. Four-tile design : lions' heads and fleur-de-lis, alternate and 
interlacing. Obviously an allusion to England and France. Finely 
executed. Dale ; Morley. 

1 1 . Interlacing designs. Morley. 

12. Monk's (?) head ; conjecturally restored. Dale. 

13. Oak -leaf and acorn, alternate and interlacing. Morley. Al- 
though inlaid, the stamp is evidently intended for an incised tile. At 
Repton* a very similar pattern occurs, incised. 

14. A bold and effective border design. Bryony, or bitter-sweet. 
Dale. 

15. Four-tile design : quatre-foil with birds and oak-leaves. Dale. 

16. Four-tile design: quatre-foil within circles. Dale. Very 
much worn. 

Plate hi. Small Tiles^ Inlaid. 

• 

I Two birds, addorsed, regardant. A very frequent design. 
Morley. A similar, perhaps identical pattern in Worcester Museum, 
from Witton. 

2. Heraldic. Crosses crosslets accompanying fleur-de-lis. Morley. 

3. Heraldic. Vair. (Peverel ?) Morley. 

4. Fleur-de-lis. Morley. Very similar, or identical with one 
from Witton, Worcestershire. 
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5. 1 8 and 19. Examples of a series of letters and one monogram 
(t.e.). The majority have their corners filled as in 5 and 19. Other 
letters, a, b, c, e, i, l, n, s, t. All at Morley. 

6. Four-tile design ; quatre-foil with birds. Stamp intended for 
larger tiles. Dale; Lenton.+ 

7. Geometric : very similar to fig. 14, plate xix. of the previous 
article. Dale ; Morley. 

8. Stag couchant. Very beautifully outlined. Dale ; Morley ; 
Thurgarton.t 

9. Ditto, but not so realistic. Dale ; Lenton. 
10 and 12. Geometric. Morley. 

II. Four tile design ; queen's head. More feminine in character 
than fig. 4, plate xx., previous article. Dale; Lenton; Leicester; 
York. 

13. Quatre-foil, containing leaves. Morley. 

14. Crossed keys and leaves. Morley. 
15 and 17. Interlacing designs. Dale. 

16. Four-tile design. The arrangement on the plate probably not 
as artist intended. A quatre-foil containing oak leaves arranged as a 
cross. Morley. A similar pattern occurs at Shelford, Cambridge. 



^be ifairs of Qlb XivcrpooL 

BY J. COOPER MORLEY. 

The early history and origin of fairs still remain, like many other of 
our ancient institutions, involved in much obscurity. What few works 
we have upon the subject either treat of it in general, or else take one 
or other of the most important fairs which has gained a world-wide 
notoriety either from its popularity or otherwise. Not so with our 
local fairs. Their history has either been too large a subject for the 
general historian, or else has, perhaps, been considered outside the 
scope of their writing ; and as a general result has been either 
dismissed with a few brief observations, or not noticed at all. 

Hitherto the fairs of Liverpool have been amongst the subjects 
which have not been separately treated. True, local writers have 
noticed them in their several works, but only as a passing subject, 
and they have not given them that amount of thought or treatment 
which the subject undoubtedly deserves. 

Of their earliest origin we possess very little definite information. 
They were in part no doubt some of the many commercial outcomes 
which sprang into existence from the mystery plays, once so gene- 
rally connected with the Church and Church Festivals. Mr. 
Walford observes that '* it was by the Normans that the fairs 
of England were moulded into the shape with which we are 
most familiar. The Norman kings placed themselves largely 

*Derbyshire. fNottinghamshire. 
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under the influence of the Papal throne, and it was to the 
Church, or in the interests of the Church, that nearly all fairs were 
granted after the Norman Conquest in the eleventh century. It was 
under John, early in the thirteenth century, that the power of the 
Church became so pronounced in England, and it is during this reign 
that most of the existing charters of fairs date."* It is from this reign, 
also, that we trace the earliest notices of the fairs of Liverpool. 

In 1292 Edward I. being in sore want of means to prosecute his 
war with Scotland, endeavoured to raise money by means of writs of 
Qiio Warranto^ and sent down a commission, under Hugh de 
Cressingham, into Lancashire to inquire into the titles of the Corporate 
bodies and other owners of property. Amongst the grants which the 
Bailiffs and Commonalty of the borough were called upon to uphold, 
was that of the Fair. 

In 1296 Edmund Earl of Lancaster died, and after his decease the 
usual " Inquisito post mortem " was held at West Derby, on Wednesday 
in the week of Pentecost, in the 26th year of the reign of King 
Edward, of the extent of the lands and tenements, fees and rents in 
the Wapentake of West Derby ; and in the record of the portion 
relating to Liverpool is {inter alia\ " the tolls of the market and 
Fair^ with forage tolls, are worth about jQio per annum." 

After the Battle of Boroughbridge (1322) Thomas Earl of Lancaster 
was beheaded, and his brother Henry succeeded to the earldom. 
The Borough of I^iverpool passing therewith, a jury was summoned 
(in 1327) to inquire into its value. Their report says, ** and there is a 
certain Fair held on the day of St. Martin, whose toll is of the value 
of 13s. 9d.*' 

In 1545, Sir Richard Molyneux obtained from the crown a fee-farm 
lease of ** the town and lordship of Lytherpole, including the stallage 
and tollage of the Fair and market. Ten years later we find a 
rupture occurred out of the contested right to these tolls, and at a 
Common Hall or assembly on the 20th April, 1555, an order was 
made for the expenses of a deputation to London to meet Sir Richard 
Molyneux on the subject ; but the result does not seem to have been 
entirely satisfactory, for on the 12 th August of the same year, at an 
assembly, ** the disobedience of the Bailiffs, and especially the 
Bailiff Corbet, who had neglected their duty in allowing Mister 
Molyneux to gather the tolls of the Cattle Fair^'' was under discussion. 

The dispute continued some time longer, but the result is not to be 
gleaned definitely. 

The importance which the fairs had assumed at the latter end of 
the sixteenth century is indicated by the following entries of a post- 
mortem inquisition held on the 27th October, 1589. 

" Item, The said jurors do order and agree that there shall be noe 
banquette made upon the two faire days in the Common Haull." 

" Item, They agree that all free burgesses beinge within this Town 
shall give theire attendance and wait upon M' Maior with a halberde, 
or bill, or other convenient weapon, to be carried by him or his 

* Fairs y Past and Present, p, 14. 
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servante upon the two faire days in his perambulation &c., upon paine 
of xij* for every defaulted* 

During the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, and probably part of 
the eighteenth, the fairs assumed still further importance. Troughton 
says, ** on these days the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses in their gowns 
went in procession, with a band of music, from the Exchange to the 
middle of Dale Street, where they passed round a large stone 
[concerning which more later] whitewashed for the occasion, and 
thence proceeded to another stone in the centre of Castle Street, and 
back to the Exchange, where they dined." He adds, ** it was the 
custom for the most respectable ladies in the town to follow in the 
procession to the Church." 

The time of the fair was St. Martin's Day, November nth, but the 
festivities continued usually for a week. The dinners are stated to have 
been served in a most superb and luxurious style, to a large number 
(200 or 300 in the whole) of the principal inhabitants. The cost of 
these banquets led to some misunderstanding, with reference to which 
we find the following entry in the Corporation records : 

162 1. October 25*** Oliv' Fairhurst, gent, Maior, at an assemblie 
&c. ** Whereas it is in question this day between M' Maior that now 
is, and Richard Barraclough and John Chauntrell, Bailiffs of the 
Towne, conceminge the payinge for the banquett in the Town Hall 
at the faires. It is this day agreed upon and p*ven y* if the Maior 
for the tyme beinge shall hereafter at the two faire tymes keep his 
Bankett in the Common Hall, then the Bailiffs are to beare one half 
of it, and soe to contribute betwixt them w'** M' Maior.'* The fair 
was usually held near the Exchange or Town Hall. 

And now something about the " Boundary stones " of the fair, 
already referred to. These points marked the privileged precincts of 
the fair, whether at that held on 25*** July as well as that of Nov. 11, 
does not clearly appear. For ten days before and after the fair, 
protection from arrest was secured within the precincts, marked 
by these stones, for all persons coming to the fair on lawful 
business. ** This," says Sir J. A. Picton {Memorials of Liverpool)^ ' * may 
seem a trifle now, but in the days when any man might be summarily 
arrested and thrown into gaol on the merest pretence of a debt, it 
was a wholesome provision." 

The indication of this little Alsatia was a high hand thrust out in 
front of the Town Hall, or as a sign of protection. The custom 
was continued down to the period of the Municipal Reform Act. 
The boundary stone in Castle Street being a round one of larger 
proportion than its neighbour was only removed for tramway purposes 
a few years since. 

In the year 1657, the celebrated quaker George Fox, during his 
wanderings, visited Lancashire, and amongst the entries in his journals 
relating to Liverpool under this date, he says, " from Chester we came 
to Liverpool, where was at that time a Fair,^^ 

The plague which was raging in London and elsewhere during 



Journals oj George Fox, 7th Ed., Vol, I. 
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1665, caused mtich anxiety to the Liverpool authorities, as the time 
of the principal fair approached. Thus, on the 2"* November this 
year (Mr. Michael Tarleton, Mayor), a public meeting of the Burgesses 
was held, when it was resolved : 

" That upon consideration and apprehension of the spreading 
contagion of the plague, now raging in divers neighbouring towns, in 
Cheshire, and other parts, and of the great concourse of people 
usually from these parts all the time of the Fairs kept in this town, 
it is generally noted, agreed, thought fit, and so ordered, that the 
keeping of the fair here on St. Martin's day next (Nov. 1 1'**) the eve, 
and other usual day after, here accustomably kept, shall on this 
present exigent of danger, for this year be absolutely foreborne and 
forbidden by open publication and notice thereof in the open market 
the next market day.*' 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the banquet, at the 
time of the fair had become softened down to a cold collation merely. 
Here is the bill for the spread in July, 1775, which was not the time 
of the great fair : 

** Corporation of Liverpool to Thomas Bowman, Suaetor for Fair 
day. 
1775 I To Beef ... ... ... ... j£o 9 4 

26 July) To Ham and Fowles ... ... ... 0170 

To Tongues ... ... ... ... 036 

To Pigeon Pye ... 086 

Potted and Fresh Shrimps ... ... 040 

To Apple Pye... ... ... ... 020 

Cheese, Butter and Bread 070 

Sugar, Lemons and Bread 046 

Rum and Brandy o 10 o 

18 Bottles Wine ... ... ... i 16 o 



10'' 



The original of this bill is still preserved in the Town Hall. 

By 59 George HI., c. ix., 1819. ** An act for abolishing the pay- 
ment of certain tolls called Ingates and OutgattSy collected at the 
several entrances into the fairs of Liverpool in the County of Lancaster, 
and of certain tolls and stallage now payable in the Markets and 
Fairs there and for granting other tolls and stallage in lieu thereof, 
and for the better regulation of the said markets and Fairs," which 
received the Royal assent on 23rd March, double tolls and stallage are 
payable during the Fairs on 25th July and nth November and ten days 
previously and ten days subsequently to them, in all the markets 
except the Fish market. 

Another fair not previously mentioned in this paper, was known as 
Folly Fair; so called from its place of holding being near ** The Folly." 
It was held on the Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, in the lanes 
and fields near London Road, and was chiefly frequented by the lower 
classes. At this fair was largely practised the idle and blameable 
practice called " lifting," which consisted in the custom of lifting 
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persons into the air, sometimes in a chair and at other times without 
one, unless they purchased immunity by a pecuniary gratuity. **It 
is supposed," says Brooke, ** that if there be any meaning at all in so 
foolish a practice, it is a reprehensible allusion to the resurrection or 
the ascension of our Saviour." 

Though not formally abolished, the Fairs of Liverpool, like many 
other provincial fairs, have long since died a natural death, due no 
doubt in a great measure to the increased, and still increasing, 
commercial activity of the town. The Cattle Fairs are, however, still 
periodically held, but they are not of sufficient antiquarian importance 
to claim notice here. 



Some brief (tburcb IRotea from (toywolb, 

l^orftsbire^ 

In the small upper lights of all but one of the nave windows of 
Coxwold church, Yorkshire, which was wholly rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, there are considerable remains of late medieval 
glass. Some of the figures are in a very fairly perfect condition, 
others are more or less fragmentary, and the remainder are wholly 
destroyed, and their places are either filled with broken scraps of 
coloured glass, or are left blank. 

At the excursion of the Yorkshire Archaological and Topographical 
Association to Byland, Coxwold, and Newburgh, on July loth, 
1890, the remaining portions of glass were carefully examined by Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
Assistant Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, with the result that 
the following identification of the figures was made. The windows 
are alike in the design of the tracery which, for convenience of 
identification as regards the small upper lights, is roughly explained 
in the accompanying diagram. 




South side of Nave. Easternmost window A. 

1. Perhaps St. Christopher. 

2. Defaced. 
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3. Perhaps St. James the Great. 

4. Made up of fragments. 

5. Head of an ecclesiastic and fragments. 

6. A lady in a red dress (probably a benefactress). 

7. Ditto. 

8. A make up, containing a passion face of our Lord. 

Note. — In the top of the middle light of this window is some ancient glass with 
a figure of our Lord ; below this there is a good armorial light by Peckett, 
dated 1755, with the Fauconberg arms. 

South side. Window B. 

1. Made up of fragments, including an animal. 

2. St. Stephen. 

3. St. Katherine. , 

4. Made up. 

5. A crowned female saint. 

6. St. Barbara. 

7. St. Dorothy. 

8. St. Agatha. 

Note. — In upper portions of the large lights is some ancient glass ; that in the 
centre appears to be a portion of a picture of the daughter of Herodias 
dancing. The side lights are fragmentary and doubtful. 

South side. Window C. 

I and 2. Angels. 

3. Doubtful. Below turned inside out is a word in black letter : 

4. Doubtful, with word below (as in 3) TBV^tXQClUXB** 
5 and 6. Angels. 

7 and 8. Angels. 

[The glass in 3 and 4 may have been the Annunciation.] 

South side. Window D. 

All plain glass. 

North side. Westernmost window A. 

1. Glass with portion of an inscription. 

2. Lower part of St. George. 

3. Upper part of St. Margaret. 

4. Upper part of St. Dorothy. 

5. A seraph. 

6. A seraph. 

7. St. Katherine. 

8. St. Mary Magdalene. 

North side. Window B. 

1. Probably St. George. 

2. St. Christopher (perfect). 

3. A seraph. 

4. Made up. 

5. Made up. 

6. A seraph. 

7. Male figure in red {temp. Hen. 5 or 6) not in its own place. 

8. A seraph. 



* There is no doubt as to the spelling of these words, they were closely and 
carefully examined by Mr. Hope from a ladder on the outside of the church. 
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North side. Window C. 

1. Head of a saint. 

2. St. John Baptist. 

3. St. Christopher. 

4. Upper part of St. John Evangelist. 

5'. A broken figure of a bishop or abbot. 

6. A perfect figure of a bishop or abbot. 
7 and 8. Two apostles without emblems. 

North side. Window D. 

1. St. Christopher. 

2. Probably the Majesty (much broken). 

3. St. Mary Magdalene (perfect). 

4. St. Katherine (perfect). 

5 and 6. Kneeling angels censing. 

7. A crowned female saint with a book. 

8. St. Margaret. 

[Has perhaps been an Assumption window]. 

North side. Window E. 

1. St. Dorothy (perfect). 

2. Our Lady of Pity (broken). 

3. Frs^ments of glass. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Part of a Resurrection figure of our Lord from a lower light. 

6. Lower part of a figure of a man in red hose. 

7. Fragments of glass. 

8. Probably a gentleman donor. 

On the roof of the nave are fine bosses, in rows of three ; 
beginning at the north-east corner over the pulpit, the bosses in the 
first row are : 

1. An eagle. 

2. (Destroyed). 

3. An angel holding a shield charged with a tross between four roundels. 

4. Perhaps a demi-angel. 

5. Leaf work. 

6. A dragon passant. 

7. An angel holding a shield charged with : on a cross paionce five bezants 

(Latimer). 

8. A shield charged : Gules^ a lion rampant^ argent. 

9. The face of a monster with the tongue out. 

10. A lady with mitred head dress. 

11. Leaf work. 

12. A bearded head wearing a torse. 

13. A man with a cap on, pulling his mouth open. 

14. The badge of Percy. 

15. A dolphin (or perhaps a luce) embowed. 

16. A crowned lion rampant. 

17. A double headed eagle displayed. 

18. A baboon's head with leafwork. 
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19. A man in 1 hooded cap, 

20. A shield chafed v/itti Jive /uiils (Percy ancient). 

31. Oak foliage. 

32. Foliage. 

23. Hidden by the organ. 

24. Foliage. 



On the floor, in the middle aisle of the nave, there is a plain stone 
slab having a. heater-shaped brass shield of arms, measuring five 
inches in diameter at the top by six inches in depth, and also a brass 
plate, twenty-four inches by four inches, bearing an inscription, of 
which the following is a reduced phott^raphic reproduction of a heel- 
ball rubbing : 



The shield of arms is worn almost entirely smooth, but just enough 
remains to show that the charges were : A dend indmted, impaling a 
coat, which is now entirely obliterated. It it not known whom John 
Mansion espoused in marriage, and it will be seen that the date of 
his wife's decease has never been filled in on the brass plate. His 
will is registered at York, and we are indebted to Mr. W. Brown, of 
Amcliff Hall, for the following transcript of its contents : 

Nov. 4, 1464. Johannes Mansion de Thornton iuxta Newbuigh anniger — 
Sep. in Cimileiio Eclesie parocbialis de Cakwould. Optimum meum animal cum 
aimatura mea, piout moris est, nomine mortoaiii md. Res. Elliabelhe vxori mee, 
Executiix. Hiis testibus, domino Johanne Buttelor, Capellano, et Willelmo 
Ajiton, etaiiis. Prob. Nov. n.^{Reg. Ttst. II. 490.J 

It will be seen that there is a discrepancy as to the month (October 
or November) when John Manston died. Probably the month of 
October as recorded on the brass plate is correct, and the entry of 
November a clerical error made in registering the will ; the month 
when the will was proved, being accidentally written instead of 
October, which was recorded in the will itself. 
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Some iparocbial Ipapere relating to (Blaaton, 

in tbe (tounti? of 1?utlan&* 

BY THE REV. CHR: WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

II. 

The earliest reference to parochial accounts in this parish is in '* the 
Towne Book," and it relates to Prebendary Halles, the rector of 
Glaston, whose case is mentioned as a peculiar one by Walker in the 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 

** 24 May, 1662 : The Inhabitants have paid M' Halles in money 
and taxes paid for him the 3/. \s. 2d, due from Everard ffawkner and 
M' Taylor, saue only Zs, charged vpon his tenthes for the poore, 
which saide summe M' Halles is not content to allowe nor the towne 
content to pay. 

M' Taylor hath rec*** a Leavy of 2d y* acre for y" Gaole and house 
of correccion, and 10^. of M' ffawkener, and 15. 5^. rem. in his 
handes as unaccounted for y* a Leavy made by him and D"" ffawkner 
y* a \d, y® acre for payment of M' Halles 3//. 2J. also rec"* due from 
him i//. 1 45. 8df.** 

1696. Overseers of the Poor. 

Pay** W™ Dorman 2 weeks Collection when he was sick, 4^. 

Expended on y® Accompt of widow IlifTe in order to remoue her 
and her family to nether Kibworth, 2/. 17^. 

Agreed y* 2s, 6d, be allowed to widow IlifFe as Collection half 
yearely while she continues at Nether Kibworth. 

1698. M" Margaret Halles her Legacy bequeathed to the poor 
of Glaston being 405. was distributed 22 Dec. 

2 April 1700. Agreed that J. Mason constable do prosecute at 
the Parish Charge all such persons as he shalbe informed of by any 
one Witnesse to haue broken any hedge or stole any wood. 

1 701. J. Mason, Constable, brings in his bill as foUoweth : 

£ s. d. 
Imprimis due to him vpon the foot of his last years 

accompt ... ... ... ..* ... ... on o 

Item payd to the Treasurer at 3 payments i 8 10 

Item payd to Passingers before Notice of y® Act of 

Parliament ^.. ... .. ... ... o 15 4 

Item pay*d the charge of whiping Joyce his daughter & 

Baker wife for hedge breaking ... ... ... o 2 6 

For goeing to Okeham about the highways o i o 

Due to him from the Town 2 18 8 
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1 701. Overseers of the poor. 

Expended by buying hemp and getting it spun 15 o 

Which remains in their hands of the Town Stock alsoe 

layd out for a wheel 2 2 

1729. The Constable levy'd on y* Town 31/. in the //., 5/. 12s. od. 

The Constable's Disbursem** for Easter Tuesday to July 9* 17 19. 

s. d. 

April 8, paid to M' Allen 

April 20, A hue & Cry 

April 29, p^ M' Sharpe 

Ap: 29, A Hue & Cry ... 

A mad woman 3^. Clem. & Rob. Hales 

W" Williams ... 

May 15. 2 women & 4 children a pass .*. 

May 29. 3 Seamen w"* a Pass ... 

June II. AG*.... woman is. and 2 women to go 

to Morcott w** her ... 
For horse hire & expenses in going before y* Justice 

to Whisondine 
July 7. B^ M' Allen for Assizes & Sessions Bills 



Paid M' Sharpe 



Tot. 



I 








I* 


19 


7 





2 





6 


I 








6 





2 


2 





2 





2 





I 9 


04 


9 


7i 


I 18 


8 



I7I9. 



The Constables Charges. 



For a Hewincry [/.^., **Hue and Cry"] 

For a Hewincry ... 

For Statuces charges 

For the freeholders Bill ... 

For a woman and a Guid 

For the pinfold wall mending 

For watching at the Feast... 

For a woman and 2 women of Morcot her Guid 

For a Hewincry 

The High-Constable bill ... 

paid to M' Sharp ... 

The Assises Bill paid to y" high constable 

paid to M' Sharp April y* 1 2 

For the Leavy Meaking [i.e., making a Rate] . . . 






4 





3 


I 


2 


2 





I 


2 


I 





2 





I 


8 





I 


I 





... 19 


3 


I 





... 9 


7i 


I 





2 I 


H 
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John Taylor's Constable's Accompts, 1720. 

Ester Sessions the high Constable 10 

Charges going to Uppingham with Tho. Williams wach 

men and Ann pitts ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

Spent with the window peeper ... ... ... ... 10 

paid to M' Sharp May y" 31"* ... Qui 

The Sessions and Assies paid to y* high const 2 o 

Charge with a woman at Tho Parkers ... ... ... 02 

Travelers at Stephens Rementon Charge ses. ... ... o 7 

One hewincry cry to Morcott ... ... ... ... o 2 

two hewincry crys to Bisbrook ... ... ... ... 02 

Charge at the Statiss [t\e.y Statutable Fair] ... 12 

Mich* Sessions & y' freeholders bill 20 

for whiping Cristen Masion ... ... ... 20 

for waching att the ffeast ... ... ... ... ... i o 

Gevenn to a solger ... ... 02 

a hewincry Cry ... ... ... ... ... ... o 2 

a poor man's Loging ... ... ... ... 02 

paid to M' Sharp ... ... ... ... ... ... 9 7^ 

2 hewing cry ... ... . . . ... ... 04 

for a whoman ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

for the sises [i.e., Assizes] ... ... ... ... i o 

paid to M' Sharp 9 7J 

The payments to Mr. J. Sharpe were for " the Goale (t\e,, gaol), 
passing of vagrant and other County Uses.'* 

The "widdow peeper" was presumably the officer called below 
**y* Suru[ey]erbf y* Windos," whose duty was to count the windows 
for purposes of taxation, omitting such as (being inscribed ** Cheese- 
room " or " Malt-house ") were tax-free. Some information relating 
to the window-taxes from 1695 ^o ^^5' ^^Y be found in Hadyn's 
Diet of Dates. 

1721. A sises bill ... ... ... ... ... ... i o 

Gaue a poor man ... ... ... ... o i 

Spent of y® Suruer of y® Windos ... ... ... i o 

for Gk)oing to y* Statos ... ... 10 

tne Dill ... ... ••. ... ... ... o 4 

pd. to M' Sharpe ... ... ... ... 100 

for waching att y" feast ... ... ... i 3 

IOJL cliC ... ... ... ... ... ... ■•••I 

for mending the pinfowld Yeat [/.^., Gate of Pound] 2 

1729 Paid for y* Oath ... ... ... ... ... i o 

pd to 2 vagrants ... ... ... ... ... o 2 

pd for mending y" Stoks ... ... ... ... i 6 

pd for mending y® pinfold gate 06 

1 73 1 May 26, paid M' Linthwaite for a pint Tankard ... 3 6 

1733 pd for writing a List of publicans in Glaston ... o 6 
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1736 paid to an ould Souldier 

paid to a Soulder 

paid to a Soulder and his Family to Lodg at Har- 

UUIS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

for Caring y* Statuse bill 

paid to y* Criers 

paid to y" Watch 

paid to a poor woman 

p>aid to two Soulders ... 

paid to a poor man as Lodged at parkers 

1737 Charges to help one man and woman before the 

I Ua vCw ••• ••• ... ••* ... ••• 

Charges for help to sett George Burnham In the 

stocks on the sabothday 

To a Woman for haisting her Away 

Expenses for having M" Taylor's man before the 

I UwLwWw • • • ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

The Clerk for speaking of the stattis 

The Bailey Crying of the statiss 

for a boy having butt one hand 

For Repairing of y® Stocks ... 

for a new parvills for y* pinfold Gate & a key 

1739 One shilling being sworn to the Office 

paid to the Treasurer 

Carying of a hueincry to Morcot 

sessions jjiii ••• ... ... ... ... ... 

Paid to the Clerk for speaking of y* Stattis in y* 

I^IIUA v^U •• ... ... ... ... ... 

Alowans for expences of the Stattis 

Paid to y" Watchmen of y* Feast Sunday night ... 

„ „ „ Feast Monday night ... 

For caring of a huingcry to Seaton 

1738 Paid to a Woman that had 2 Children that was sent 

from Uppingham with a pass, a Man with them 
paid for Impressing a Team for the Soldiers 
Given to a Criple by Consent of 2 or 3 Neighbours 

1740 Watch at the ffeast being three Nights 

Three Hue & Crys ... ... ... 06 

for my Trouble going to Seaton to speak to Captain 

Dawes and attending the ale people at Upping- 
oaui ... •>. ••* ... .•• ••• o o 

for going to Seaton to speak to Captain Dawes 

about pulling the posts at said ffeast 00 

1742 For calling the Town ... ... ... ... o 4 

1743 Paid Justices Gierke for a warrant 10 

pd Abell Sproggin for Cleaning the Wyre [a pond 

with sluice in the village] 26 

Spent in Ale for Workmen 5 o 

pd Abell Spraggin for being a Watch i o 

, pd Wm Herbert for the Use of his Barn o 8 






3 


I 





I 


6 


I 


6 





6 


I 


6 





3 





4 





5 


I 








4 





2 





6 





2 





4 





2 





li 





10 


I 





19 


7 





4 


I 








2 


2 





I 


8 


I 


8 





4 


2 





15 








6 


5 
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1744 pd at the Justices Meeting i o 

pd Laurence pickring for going with Window peeper i o 
Spent when I put the Man in Stocks ... ... o 6 

pd Robe' Slater for Mending the Stocks ... ... 3 o 

A Lock for the Stocks ... ... ... ... 06 

1746 7 ffeb"^ paid to 3 Seafaring Men a Woman and 

2 Children ... ... ... ... ... 03 

18*** paid to 2 W^omen and seven children ... ... i o 

Paid Jolly Hippisley when we took an account of 

the Beast in the Lordship ... ... i o 

For Taking an ace' of the severall Horned Cattle 

Depastured in the Lordship ... ... ... 50 

My Expences twice attending at y* Commissions at 

Uppingham ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

for my Hors and Self attending at y® Commission 

at Oakham ... ... ... ... ... i 6 

1756 The Cunstables Bill. 

March y^ 15 for a pare of Stocks and painten 3 times 

\Jw%Zi • • • • • t ••• ••• ••• •••X A \^ 

March y® 16, 1756 Received the Full 
Cont* By mee Francis Birch. 

1756 M' Johnson, Constable 
D' to Jn° Fox 

April 14. for new iron work for the Stocks 

a p' of handcuffs 4 stapls ... ... ... 30 

2 p' of ioynts ... ... ... ... ... 5 o 

a plate and staple i o 

6 nine inch Rivets and porls ... ... ... 20 

3 Duson of wood screws 10 

3 new padlocks at 10** ... ... ... ... 2 6 



totl 14 6 



John Baines Cunstable his Disboastments 
For the Year 1757. 

Paid for my Oath ... ... ... ... ... i o 

pd a woman and five Chieldren with a pass ... 06 

pd for twelve Douzen of Sparrows ... ... 16 

pd a man and woman and three Chieldren with a 

LlAOd ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• O ^ 

pd to a poor woman for vitels 02 

{To be continued^ 
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^be Ibarlei? patcn^ 

Among the pieces of medieval church plate recently discovered is 
the very fine paten which has fortunately escaped destruction, and is 
preserved, and in use at Harley Church, in Shropshire. We give an 
illustration of this paten (Plate iv.), which is of silver parcel-gilt. It 
follows the more usual plan of a paten of the fifteenth century in 
having two depressions, the first of which is circular, and the second 
sexfoil in outline ; it thus conforms to Type D of the classification 
of medieval patens given in Vol. xliii. of the Archcsological Journal, 
In the centre there is engraved a well designed Vernicle, or picture 
of the Bust and Face of Our Lord. On either side of the Vernicle 
there is a fiaming star of five rays, and round the Head are short 
rays of glory, the whole being surrounded by a circle containing also 
a series of short rays. The spandrels of the paten, formed by the 
sexfoil depression, are filled with leaf work, and round the edge is a 
moulding containing minute square four-leaved flowers. The gilt 
portions are the central device, the spandrels, and the moulded rim. 
The paten measures 5 J inches in diameter, but bears no hall-marks ; 
its date, however, is evidently circa 1500. It was exhibited at the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on February 23rd, 1888, by 
the Rev. W. Greenham, Vicar of Harley. 



nDidcellanea* 



[Under this headings we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glcui to receive from our recuiers, contributions to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



Sit Vlicbolas 3Bacon'5 Cup for bis bouse of Stewfteg* 

At the weekly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on the 8th of 
May last, Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., exhibited a fine silver gilt covered 
cup belonging to Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, M.P., which had been made for 
Sir Nicholas Bacon (Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and father of Lord 
Bacon), out of part of the metal of one of the great seals of England. 
Mr. Wyon drew attention to the fact that the cup was inscribed : a 

THYRDE . BOWLE . MADE . OF . THE . GREATE . SEALE . OF 
ENGLANDE . AND . LEFT . BY . SIR . NYCHOLAS . BACON . KNYGT 
LORDE . KEEPER . AS . AN . HEYRELOME . TO . HIS . HOWSE 

OF . REDGRAVE . 1 5 74, which implied that two other cups had also 
been made of the metal of the great seal in question, and this he 
suggested must have been the great seal of Philip and Mary. 
Mr. Wyon estimated that the great seal of Philip and Mary probably 
weighed 120 ounces of silver, and as the Redgrave Cup with its cover 
weighs about 40 ounces, an additional corroboration was afforded, if 
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such were needed, that there had been three suntlar cups and covers 
made of the metal of the great seal for Sir Nicholas Bacon. The 
existence of a second cup, identical with that which Mr. Wyon ex- 
hibited, was, he satd, proved by Messrs. Garrard, who about forty years 
ago had a similar covered cup in their hands. Of this cup they had 
preserved a drawing then made, which showed that it differed from 
the Redgrave cup only in the single particular, that instead of bearing 



the words HIS . HowsE . OF . REDGRAVE, the inscription was his 
HOWSK . OF . STEWKEY. All further trace of this second cup 
appeared since then to have been lost, and at this lapse of time 
Messrs. Garrard were unable to say who brought it to them, or for 
what purpose it was so brought. 

By a fortunate circumstance, however, we are able to re-produce an 
.llustration of this cup which Sc Nicholas Bacon left to his house of 
Stewkey. A comparison of this illustration with that of the Redgrave 
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cup given in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,* proves 
that the two vessels were identical, and makes us further hope that 
the third of the cups may also be discovered. The history of the 
Stewkey cup appears to be briefly as follows : Originally bequeathed 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon to his second son. Sir Nathaniel Bacon of 
Stewkey. (or Stiffkey as it is now spelt) in Norfolk, the cup passed 
into the possession of the Townshend family through the marriage of 
Anne, eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, with Sir 
John Townshend of Raynham, Norfolk. It eventually came into the 
hands of the late Lord Charles Vere Ferrars Townshend, who dying 
in 1853, bequeathed it to his cousin, Mr. J. V. S. Townshend (now 
the Marquis Townshend), who was its owner in 1854, when the 
illustration which we reproduce was published. 

For particulars as to the Redgrave cup we must refer our readers 
to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, merely adding that 
as the cups are evidently identical in design, their dimensions, etc., 
are also probably the same. The Redgrave cup is iti inches in 
height with its cover, and bears London hall-marks for 1573-41 and 
no doubt the Stewkey cup corresponds with it in these points. 



a stone Jmplement tounO at TlopcUtte. l^orRd. 

I HAVE in my possession a neatly made sandstone implement, of a 
kind which 1 bdieve to be not at all common. Having been found 
buried in river silt at the depth of some ten feet, in company with 
numerous flint chips, and other remains, there can be no doubt 
of its high antiquity. 



It is two inches in length and plano-convex in fotm, one end, the 
thickest, and widest, measures one and three-quarter inches across, 
and presents a broken surface. The smaller end is one and a half 
inches wide, and half an inch in thickness. With the exception of the 
broken end it has been carefully ground to a smooth surfece. Along 
the flat face of the implement runs a groove in which a cedar pencil 
might lie half imbedded. From its having been found associated 
with a quantity of flint chips struck off in the process of making 

* Second Series, Vol, xiii., p. 153. 
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arrowheads, together with its perfect adaptability in size, shape, and 
material, to the purpose, there can hardly be a doubt that it was a 
tool used by some ancient fletcher with which to plane and dress his 
arrowshafts to the requisite state of straightness and smoothness. 

The necessity of some such tool is very evident. The exquisite 
workmanship which some flint arrowheads display is a proof that the 
greatest skill and industry were brought to bear on their manufacture. 
This great care is only what we might expect of men whose supply of 
food, and safety in battle, depended on the accurate flight of their 
arrows. But all the trouble bestowed on the arrowheads would be 
thrown away unless they were attached to well made cylindrical 
shafts. 

Now I do not know of any wood indigenous to Britain which in 
an unworked state would supply such a shaft. A reed would perhaps 
in outward form approach to what was wanted, but this type of frailty 
would be of no use in battle, or in the hunting of big game. Man's 
power of invention, however, would soon overcome the difficulty by 
the use of some such tool as that which we have chanced to find. 

T. Carter Mitchell, F.S.A. 



Xettet of Z)r« IRicbatd Barnes» Xisbop of CatlfBle, 

to Xotb Butleidb* 

The following letter of Richard Barnes, bishop of Carlisle, written to 
Lord Burleigh, has not, so far as we are aware, been previously 
printed, and it will be read with no little interest. It is a curious 
letter, which casts a strange side light on many matters, with 
which, however, the limits of our space forbid us to deal. It is 
plain from the letter, that one chief portion of the work which a 
border bishop was at the time expected to do, was to act the part of 
a political agent ; and we learn from Strype that bishop Barnes was 
translated to Durham, that he might be '* a watch on the messengers 
from Scotland to the unfortunate Queen Mary.'* * While he was 
bishop of Carlisle, he seems to have been a somewhat eager reformer, 
requiring chalices to be made into communion cups, vestments to be 
destroyed ; and certain of the minor canons of Carlisle, of whose 
loyalty to the reformed system of religion he was in doubt, were 
compelled to recite weekly in public "A Declaration of certain 
Articles of Religion.^'t While bishop of Durham he alienated many 
of the possessions of that bishopric to Queen Elizabeth, perhaps on 
the strength of the saying that ** one good turn deserves another.'' 
He had been originally appointed to the (suffragan) bishopric of 
Nottingham in 1567. In 1570 he was translated to Carlisle, and in 
1576-7 he was further preferred to the rich palatinate see of Durham, 
on which occasion he wrote this fulsome letter of thanks to Lord 



* Dioc. Hist, Durham (SJ'X,K,)y p. 232 
t Dioc. Hist. CarlisU (S,P,C.K/), p. 125 j 
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Burleigh. It is hardly possible for such a letter to have been more 
painfully and completely silent as to all the higher duties of the 
episcopal office. Bishop Barnes died in 1587, aged 57, and was 
buried in his cathedral church. 

Lansdowne MSS, 24, f. 36 
Salutem p Chriii Jesum &c. 

My moste humble Dewtie, and Coinendacions of all faithfull service vnto you, 

my Deare and singular good Lord euer pmysed, whose I reeste in the Lord 

/esu &c. I am to renderr not onlie by these Lres, most entyre thankes to your 

honor for your goodnes towardf me in coinendyng me to her highnes in way of 

my pferement to Deereham, and for interposing your credyte for my s'vice &c 

(^ch I vnderstand from m^ Thoiiis warcoppe your good L hathe in most ample 

wise Done) but also to Devowe my selfe and s'vice vnto your honor for euer, and 

to assure you that neither I shalbe found vnthankefull or Ingrate ; nor vnmyndfuU 

to accomplishe your L. behestes ; and so, as I truste shall tende to thadvaunce- 

ment of goddf glorie, and her highnes good s'vice, and your good L comfort ; 

and that within shorte tyme, if J may be well backed at the begyninge by her 

highnes and your good L. and others of the honorable privvy concell : as J Dowte 

not but I shalbe. My singular good L. and patrone I moste humblie, beseche 

your honor to accompte and accepte of me and myne as your owne, and so vse 

and co'mand the same. your L. was myne only pferrer to Carliell where I have 

s'ved my seuen yeeres, and I truste. Discharged the pmise y* then made vnto her 

highnes on my behalfe, w'^** in this poore and bare lyving was all that I could 

Doe. Nowe by your good meanes beinge fferred to a better, if In tyme I be not 

thankefull, &c. If I discharge not my Dewtie and answere your vndertakingf 

then des'ue I to be noted as most Ingrate, and as the poete saiethe, In^rcUvm 

dixeris, qvidvis dixeris. And so beseching your Lordshippe of cotinuace of your 

good favour to wardf me, I reste your owne : and here cease to trouble your L 

by tres anie further, vnlill yt may please god, that I may coine my selfe to Doe my 

Dewtie to your L. whiche that your good L. wold hasten, and cosummate that 

^ch you haue begoune for me your poore cliente, I moste humblie praye. God 

blesse and encrease his heuenlie graces vppon your L. w*^ prosp'ouse helthe and 

encrease of moche honor. Amen, (from the Rose castle in Combreland the 

xxiiij* Daie of marche 1576 

Your good L. moste boundtn 

and at C5mandment 

Ri : Carliolen. 

[addressed] To the Righte honorable the Lorde Tresourer, of 

England, my singular good L. 

Delyuer these with all speede. 

[Endorsed in a different hand.] 

24. Mar. 1576. 

The B of Carlisle to my L. thankf for his 

p'ferment to Durham.* 

* The words ** to Durham " are in another hand. 

The letter has been sealed with a round seal, measuring raiher more ihan an 
inch in diameter, containing a shield of arms with the legend, ckvx veritati 
COMES. 

The charges on the shield appear to be : On a bend between two estoiles, an 
[indistinct] animal ; on a chief three roses. 

4 
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S>ot>et Castle accounts, 1626* 

There has come into the Editor's possession a loose folio sheet 
of accounts connected with Dover Castle in the second year of 
the reign of Charles I. Although by themselves such fragmentary 
items of payments are not of great importance, they nevertheless 
appear to be a portion of some records of very considerable interest, 
from which this leaf has become unfortunately detached, and which, 
but for the loss of this portion, may exist in an otherwise complete 
form. Under such conditions the preservation of the items, given 
below, seems to be very desirable, and we therefore print an exact 
transcript of the entries from the folio in question. This, we should 
state, is a sheet of plain rough paper which bears no water mark, 
and measures i6jt inches by i if inches. 



(3) 

Iron worke 

for y« 

bindinge 

of Field 

Cariages & 

wheeles 

for Doner 

Castle to 

be paid for 

by a Privy 

Seale 

dated 49 

Octobris 

1625. 



Estimate 
Douer Castle 

Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
Aii<^ Regnij Regis Carolj secundo / 

Payde to Lewes \ 
Tayte his Ma*t M» Smith for Thoffice of y« Ordnance 
the summe of one hundred & six powndf thirteene 
shillings and eight pence for theise sortf of Jrou worke 
heareafter mentioned by him made and brought into his 
Ma*f Stoares in June 1628 {su) for y® binding of x«" dj 
culu'ing viij* Saker iiij®"^ Fawcon one ffawconet and one 
Rabonett field Cariages for Douer Castle w*** Jron worke 
for y« wheeles viz' Extreebarres ij, boltf ij Clowtf viij' 
Riuetting boltf, Cxx^ Riueting plates Ixxij Capsquires 
xlviij' Capsquire pinnes iiij"^ xvj®" brest plates xlviij' 
Spikes iiij<= iiij*" Extree plates xl viij' Extree pinnes iiij" 
xvj fortlockaies Ciiij" xij® Linchpinnes lij Hoopes for y« 
Naues iiij" xvj«», and stubbes CCCx*"^ poiz altogether 
ij tonnes xvj<= xj* weight w<=^ at xxxvij' vj* viij<* y* tonne 
amounteth in mony to the summe of Cvj* xj' viij<* More 
for one hundred of broades to sett on y« Clowtf ij* 
Amounting in all as by the Debenter and his aquitance 
appeareth to y« said summe of 

Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 

Ano Regnj Regis Carolj secundo 
Payde to John Edwards 
his Ma'f Pikemaker for Thoffice of the Ordnance y* 
summe of tenne powndf for ffiftie white halbertf by him 
made and brought into his Ma'f Stoares towards the 
furnishing of a Proportion of Munition to be sent for 
supply of his Ma*f Castle of Douer w^^ at iiij* a pece 
Amounteth as by the Debenter and his aquitance 
appeareth to the said summe of / 



Foljo 3 



► cyj'.xviij^ vuja 



> 
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And on the back of the folio : 

Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
An** Regnj Regis Carolj secundo 

Payde to Mathew \ 

Bancks his Ma*t M' Carpenter for Thofice of the Ord- 
nance y" summe of fourteene powndf nyne shillingf & 
fewer pence for timber plancke and other prouisions 
heareafter mentioned by him prouided and brought into 
his Ma^f Stoares towardf y^ furnishing of a Proportion 
of Munition sent for y« supplie of Douer Castle, viz* 

For one Gynne compleate iiij* x« 

For Ixx®" handspikes at v}^ a pece ... xxxv« 
For CCxxxij foote of iij inch planckes 

at iiij^ y* foote 

For Ixiiijo' foote of timber ready sawen\.. 

at xij** the foote .../ ^ 

For makeing of a new racke for a hand \ 

Engine and mending the wheels thereof/** 

For cariage of the plancke and timber 

to y® Tower wharfe to be shipt 

Amounting in all as by the Debenter his aquitance 

appeareth to y° said summe of 



(5) 
Timber 

Plancke 
hand- 
spikes for 
Douer 
Castle to 
be paid for 
by Privy 

Seale 

dat : 49 

Octobris 

1625 



Mij» xvij» mj<" 



liU 



iiiid 



) xiiij* IX* inj 



iiij 



is 



>eri 

}iij' 



Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
An? Regni Regis Carolj secundo 

Payde to Thomas \ 

Bateman his Ma't M' Wheelewright for Thoffice of 
Thordnance the summe of fiftee and three powndf 
eleauen shillingf and eight pence for theise wheeles for 
field Cariages for great Ordnance and for dowledging 
of wheeles and for extrees by him made & brought into 
his Ma^f Stoares towards the Furnishinge of a Proportion 
of Munition to be sente for the supply of his Ma'f Castle 
of Douer vizt : 
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^uarterli? Vlotee on Hrcb^oloaical progress 

anb Development. 

[TAese Notes are all original contributions to the ** Reliquary ^^ and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaological societies.^ 

At the annual meeting of the British ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Association, held 
in the summer, Dr. Stevens, the honorary curator of the Reading Museum, 
contributed a paper, which was read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on the 
recent discovery of a cemetery of late Saxon date at Reading. We cannot, 
however, at all commend the ruthless desecration of tiiis burial place, which we 
understand from Dr. Stevens* paper to have taken place. Wholesale digging up 
of human remains, and carting off of the skulls and other bones to museum cases 
and shelves cannot be too sternly reprobated, and we wonder that the British 
Archaeological Association should have given its imprimatur to what appears to 
have been done at Reading. 

Dr. Stevens, in his paper, stated that from May 1st to June 2ist, fifty-one 
bodies had been disinterred in a small field near the King's Road. The material 
of the graveyard consisted of dark loam mixed with flint-gravel and sandy clay, 
becoming more earthy near the surface. In this superficial deposit the skeletons 
lay at practically three levels — the upper at 2 feet 6 inches, the middle at from 
3 feet to 4 feet, and the lowest at 6 feet, which was a floor of gravel. They were 
chiefly buried eastwards after the Christian fashion, about one fourth lying in 
various directions. Coflin nails were found in some of the graves, chiefly in the 
deepest ; but never more than three, often less, in one grave. Among the relics 
found with the dead, the most interesting and significant was a coffin-plate of 
pewter, on which three rude crosses were sharply incised. The crosses had equal 
limbs, or what is commonly understood as the Greek form. Although as sharp 
as if recently cut, the incisions are rendered antique by the limy matter with 
which they have become infiltrated. Between two bodies, those of a male and 
female, lying at about i8 inches apart, was found the top stone of a small mill or 
quern for mealing, and on the left of the male a crushed pewter tazza, which has 
since been restored, and conveys the impression that it was a chalice and marked 
the burial of a Christian priest. With other interments two other pewter objects 
were discovered completely broken up from long association with the soil, but 
which when the parts were re-adjusted appeared to be of a cruciform character. 
Small square specimens of blue glass with an outside glazeous covering of gold- 
tinted material of the same size on each side of the blue were removed from two 
graves. From their colour and texture it is probable that they are of Venetian 
origin, but they are of little value apart from their antiquarian interest. 

In a tomb composed of rude roof tiles, laid endways towards the interior, was 
found a bronze brooch-buckle of circular pattern. As the tomb was only three 
feet from the surface, and had no roof, and as the earth in its interior contained 
no human remains save one finger digit, it might have been opened at some earlier 
period. The tiles were completely embedded in mortar, and the dimensions 
of the chest were : length, 6 feet ; depth, 3 feet ; width, 18 inches. A remark- 
able pathological specimen occurred in a tomb which was immediately on the 
north of the tomb of tiles. Here was found a female extended in the line of 
south-west to north-east, at the depth of five feet. Around the right arm bone 
{Humerus) were two thin plates of copper, evidently worn to protect the arm 
during life. The bone had been extensively diseased {Necrosis)^ and the plates 
had served the double duty of protecting the external tissues, and retaining the 
surgical applications in use at that period, which in this case turned out to be 
leaves. The leaves were found to be ivy. Dr. Stevens then referred to the use 
of ivy as a medicinal remedy from the times of Dioscorides and Pliny down to 
medieval times ; and referred to the works of the herbalists, Gerard and Parkinson, 
in reference to the treatment of ulcers with ivy as late as time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Some minor articles in iron were taken from some of the graves ; and on the 
north of the cemetery a foundation of coarse (flints and mortar was laid bare : the 
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walls wer« 3 feet in thickness, and the extent 50 Teet, with a return or 10 Teet. 

Some pieces or the moilBC aie in the Reading Museum. It ia very rude, aod 
composed of chalk- rubbie, rough gravel, and sand. The soil covering the cemetery 
contained many evidences o! past races, such as fragments of pottery of the Roman 

Sieriod ; a piece of what appearei) to be a Saxon basin, with a spoul ; the rim of a 
ourteenth century pitcher, and fragments of the green and other ware used down 
to the sixteenth cenluty. There was further a tile with jnlnid Seur-de-lis of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, such as are found in the Abbey. 

Dr. Stevens then proceeded to say that the articles exhumed, with a series of 
the skulls, are now in the Reading Museum. A short inspection sufficed to 
determine that the bones belong lo a sturdy race of good slaiure ; some of the 
crania having fine frontals, and the average development being perhaps equal to 
a similar number of the present population. The skulls are mostly oval, with 
good lateral expansion, and mi^ht be denominated as Ortha-ctphalic. That the 
place of inhumation was a burial ground over a lengthened period is shown by it) 
crowded condition. The dead comprehended adult, middle life, and extreme old 
age. The absence of the military element, and the presence of articles of 
domestic life, with nothing more costly than pewter for their high-class utensils, 
implies a quiet, settled people, with little wealth. The orientation of the bodies 
is too general to admit of any doubt but that llie dead were interred, al all events 
the larger portion of them, with attention to Christian riles. In 743, Culhbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, introduced the practice of burial in churchyards. But 
Pagan usages could only have slowly been relinquished, indeed, they must have 
lingered indefinitely in places, inasmuch as in the time of Canute (1014) laws were 
framed to forbid heathenism, and the practice of heathen rites. It may be con- 
sidered as fairly probable that the Reading cemetery just discovered was an early 
Christian Saxon burying place, with some admixture of the Pagan element. 




In the year 1850, while draining 
Whililesea Mere, a large number irf 
antitjuities were fnuiid, among which 
which were a magniticeni silver gilt 
cenaer and incense ship. These latter 
vessels were exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we give here a small illustration 
of them. There can be no doubt that 
this censer and incense ship, which are 
quite unique, originally belonged to 
Ramsey Abbey, for the incense ship 
bears as a sort uf figure head at each 
end, the rebus of a ram's head issuing 
from the waves of the sea. Ac the 
time when (hey were found they pass- 
ed into the hands of the l^rd of the 
Manor, the late Mr. William Wells, 
and last summer they were sold for 
his executors by auction, by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, when they 
fetched a very high figure, not far 
short of two thousand pounds. The 
censer is engraved in Shaw's "Decora- 
tive Arls Ectlesiaslical and Civil of 
tht Middle Agit" (plate 14). Neither 
of the vessels is hall-marked, but there 
is not much doubt that they are of 
English make, and of the latter part 
of (he fifteemh century in date. 
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An Order in G>uncil, dated the 30th of June, directs that the following are to be 
deemed '' Ancient Monuments " in Ireland, subjecting them to the provisions of 
" The Ancient Monuments Protection Act " of 1882 : 

Cahernamactierech and Bee Hive Structures on the Promontory of Dingle, 
CO. Kerry. 

Round Tower, Lusk, co. Dublin. 

Round Tower, Kells, co. Meath. 

Stone Cashel with Galleries, co. Sligo. 

Stone Circles and Pillar Stones, Eniskillen, co. Fermanagh. 

Round Tower of TuUoheran, co. Kilkenny. 

Round Tower of Rathmichael, Church and Stone Cross, co. Dublin. 

* * * 

The annual congress of the Kent ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Society was held at Can- 
terbury on July 2 1st and 22nd. More than 3(X> of the members and their friends 
were present on the first day, and nearly as many on the second. The Dean of 
Canterbury presided over the meeting for despatch of business, held at Eastbridge 
Hospital, by the kindly permission of the Rev. T. G. Crosse. The new President, 
the Earl Stanhope, occupied the chair, when the members assembled in the 
Chapter-house of Canterbury Cathedral, to hear Canon Scott Robertson's address 
upon the architectural history of the building. So large was the gathering that 
three separate parties were formed for the perambulation of the cathedral, under 
the separate guidance of the Dean, Canon Scott Robertson, and Mr. J. R. Hall. 
Canon Routledge. described the Roman ruins at St. Pancras Chapel, and acted as 
cicerone at St. Martin's Church. Mr. H. Mapleton Chapman opened to the 
Society his Elizabethan house, St. Martin's Priory, and its elaborate panelling was 
much admired. Mr. and Mrs. Chapman hospitably entertained the members at tea 
on their lawn. LfOrd Stanhope presided at the annual dinner, and in the course of 
the evening presented to Canon Scott Robertson a large and handsome silver bowl, 
which the Society gave to the Canon in recognition of his painstaking services as 
honorary secretary and editor during the last nineteen years. Lack of health 
has caused Mr. Robertson to relinquish the duties of honorary secretary, but the 
Canon still acts as editor of Archceologia Cantiana^ ten volumes of which he has 
produced, viz., Vols. ix. to xviii., both inclusive. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
succeeds him as honorary secretary. The warden of St. Augustine's College 
(Canon Maclear) presided over the evening meeting, which was held in St, 
Augustine's College ; addresses were given by the chairman. Canon Routledge, 
Mr. Loftus Brock, and Canon Scott Kober son. 

On the second day, Mr. Loftus Brock acted as cicerone at Chartham Church ; 
similar duty was done by Canon Scott Robertson at the churches of Chilham, 
Godmersham, and Waltham. At Chilham Castle, Mr. George Payne (hon. sec.) 
read portions of a paper written by Canon R, C. Jenkins. The generous owner 
of the Castle, Mr. C. S. Hardy, most hospitably entertained 280' members and 
friends at luncheon in a tent on the lawn. 

* * «> 

At a meeting of the Council of the Yorkshire Society held on November 26th at 
York, it was unanimously decided to proceed with the publication of the work on 
the Church Plate of Yorkshire as speedily as possible. The work is to be divided 
into three volumes, the first of which is to comprise the East Riding and the city 
of York. The work has been for some years in preparation, and is almost entirely 
completed. The appearance of the first volume may therefore be looked for at no 
distant date. 

* * * 

At the same meeting Middleham and Jervaux were selected for the annual excursion; 
a second excursion, later on, and in a less formal manner, to be also made to 
Pontefract. We hope that another year there may be three excursions, one in each 
riding of the county. 
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We have quite recently learnt with very great regret, that the monumental brass 
in St. Michaers Church, Spurriergate, York, to William Langton, Rector, 1466, 
has been^ seriously damaged, and a large portion of the chalice broken off and taken 
away. Such an act of vandalism calls for condign punishment on the offender, if 
that person can be discovered. 

Meanwhile we ask any of our readers, who may have a rubbing of the brass 
when perfect, to be so good as to lend it to us for reproduction in our pages. 

* * * 

At the General Meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 19th 
of November, 1890, 

Mr. E. G. Duff exhibited a recently discovered fragment of an unknown book 
printed by John Lettou, the first printer in London, and who may be classed in 
some ways apart from all other English printers. 

The works of Caxton, thanks to Mr. Blades and Mr. Bradshaw, have been fully 
chronicled, but Lettou has received no notice ; Mr. Bradshaw, who of all others 
could have given us information, has left few notes on this printer, so that such 
information as I can give you (and very meagre it is), comprises all that is known, 
at present, on the subject. 

Lettou commenced to print in London in 1480, and began his career with three 
editions of John Kendale*s Indulgence, asking for temporal assistance, and 
promising spiritual reward, to such as would fight at the siege of Rhodes against 
the Turks. Caxton was the first to issue this Indulgence, but his edition was 
printed in a large ragged type which he used for English books. Lettou followed 
with his edition in a small, neat, compact type much more suitable for Indulgences, 
and it was probably this competition which caused Caxton to cast his smaller type. 

Apart from these indulgences, Lettou only printed two books. 

1. ** Antonius Andres's Commentary on part of Aristotle," which was printed 
in 1480 ; and 

2. ** Thomas Wallensis upon the Psalms," printed in 148 1. 

But we have evidence in the two leaves exhibited this afternoon, lately found in 
Corpus Christi College, that a third book issued from his press, probably in 148 1. 

The rarity of Lettou's productions is extraordinary. 

Of the " Antonius Andrese" of 1480 one perfect" and three imperfect copies are 
known. The perfect copy is in Sion College, and has only remained perfect owing 
to parts having been misbound. 

Of the " Wallensis " only two perfect copies are known, in the University 
Library and the Bodleian. 

Of the Indulgences : — Of one edition one copy is known ; it is in the British 
Museum : the other two editions are known only from fragments, used to line the 
quires of a Bible printed by Nicholas Goltz of Coin, but bound by Lettou, dis- 
covered by Mr. Bradshaw in the Library of Jesus College. 

There are two things to be noted about Lettou. His methods of work are very 
different from those of his contemporaries. Hs used a type quite distinct from, 
and opposed in character to any English fifteenth century type, and so little is 
this type known that it is quite possible that there are other books printed by 
him which have escaped notice. 

The type is a close copy of that used by Moravus at Naples, and by Christopher 
Arnoldus at Venice. 

Dibdin calls Lettou's work very careless and slovenly, and the appearance of 
his type very rude ; but it is really far in advance of any other English printer of 
the time, and shows that he must have had some experience before he settled in 
England. 

Lettou was also a bookbinder, as most printers then were, but only two specimens 
of his work are known. One is in the Bodleian, the other, belonging to Jesus 
College, is now here. 

After 1482 Lettou ceased printing by himself, and went into partnership with 
W. de Machlinia ; from this press six books were issued. 

About 1484 Lettou disappeared and W. de Machlinia printed in future alone. 

We know nothing about Lettou except what we learn from his books. He 
would seem from his name to have been a Frenchman, and he was assisted with 
money by a merchant named W. Wilcijck. 
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There are exhibited to-day 

Fragments of the indulgences, 
A leaftof the Ant. Andreae of 1840, 
a copy of the Wallensis of 1 481. 
and the two leaves of the unknown book from Corpus. So then you have before 
you specimens of all Lettou's known productions. 

The Rev. E. G. Wood observed wiih regard to the subject-matter of tliese 
fragments, that the book of which they formed part was clearly a collection of 
Canonico-legal forms for use in Ecclesiastical Courts ; such coUeciions were very 
common in medieval times under the name of Ordines Jtidiciales ; they were the 
work of private doctors. The book was not, as had been suggested, the ** Regulse 
Constitutiones et Ordinationes " of the Roman Chancery. 

Professor Middleton exhibited a large signet in the form of a very massive 
silver thumb-ring, English work, of the fifteenth century, which he described as 
follows :— On the bezety which is octagonal in shape, arc, deeply incised, the 
initials M D, probably for *• Mater Dei." Over the letters is a crown, and round 
them are three small ornamental branches. 

On the inside of the ring, extending all round the hoop, is the following inscription 

*OGA*OHORA*OGVM* 
a meaningless combination of letters, such as often occur on medieval rings, but 
having a supposed cabalistic or magical virtue. 

Inscriptions of this class are ofien derived from Hebrew words, in a highly 
blundered form, through repeated copying and recopying. 

The ring is a very fine and well preserved example of medieval jewellery. It 
has been first cast, and then the device and letters have been cut on it. On 
one of the shoulders of the ring is a minute star, probably a maker's mark. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. J. Willis Clark exhibited an embroidered canopy, said by tradition to have 
been carried over Queen Elizabeth on the occasion of her visit to the University in 

'564- 
Nichols prints two accounts in English of this visit. One writer after describing 

her progress on horseback to the west door of King's College Chapel, and the 

speech of the Public Orator says, " That she alighted from her horse, and asking of 

what degree every Doctor was, offered her hand to be kissed. And then four of 

the principal Doctors, bearing a canopy ^ she^ under the safne, entered into the church, 

and kneeled down at the place appointed, between the two doors north and south, 

the Lady Strange bearing the traine: and all the other ladies followed in their 

degrees." 

After a short service at a temporary lectern erected between the north and south 
doors of the antechapel, the Queen proceeded, under the canopy, to her ** travys" 
on the south side of the quire, between the stalls and the east end ; and when 
evening service was over, the canopy was again used to conduct her thiough the 
north vestry to the Provost's lodging, then between the Chapel and the street. 

On the following day, Sunday, ** the Queene's Ma**® with her nobilitie, came to 
the King's Colledge chapel, about IX"® of the clock in the morning, under a canopie 
carried by four doctors ;'* and at the end of the service the canopy was again used 
to conduct her to the Provost's Lodging. 

The canopy, which had evidently been provided by King's College, was re- 
deemed by them ; for the Mundum Book of 1564, under the heading expense facte 
super adventum domine Regine^ has the following entry : 
Item paid to y« Queenes Footmen for their fee for ye canabye) ...,i .5 ...^ 

wych was carried over the queene's maiestie / ^ ' 

It may be conjectured that the canopy was given by King's College to the 
University, for it was preserved, until last June, in the University Library, where 
it was fixed to the ceiling of the music-room. It has now been deposited in the 
Museum of Archaeology by a resolution of the Syndics of the Library. 

The canopy measures 12ft. by sft. A strip of red velvet, loin. wide, divides it 
into two equal parts. This is crossed by a second strip of the same width, so that it , 
consists of four quarters. The material appear to be silk, crossed by threads of 
gold. An elaborate pattern is still faintly discernible on the silk, portions of 
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which were further enriched by raised velvet pile, which has now worn off. The 
places, however, to which it was attached, can still be readily distinguished by the 
threads hanging from them. 

At the crossing of the two strips of velvet are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
England and France woven quarterly, supported by a lion (?) and a dragon. The 
other devices, of which there are twelve in length, and eight in width, are the 
porticullis crowned, and rose of five petals in two rows, also crowned. 

The canopy was thickly encrusted with dirt and torn in places. Baron von 
Hiigel and Mr. Willis Clark washed it with soap and water, and under the Baron's 
care it has been placed in a frame, so that the least damaged portions are before 
the public. 

* ^ ^ 

Mr. J. Willis Clark also exhibited a bird's eye view of Clare Hall, executed in 
1 7 14, which he had lately discovered in a copy of the College statutes in the 
Library of Gonville and Caius College. He showed that it was undoubtedly the 
view referred to by Cole, who, writing on Feb. 15, 1742, says : 

** I have seen a plan of ye old College as it then stood, by ye favour of my 
Friend ye Rev. Mr. Goddard Senior Fellow of ye College. ..in a Statute Book of 
ye College neatly painted, which is quite different from the present Building, etc." 

The copy of tlie statutes liere referred to was believed to have been lost. The 
view— very carefully drawn and coloured — was evidently taken from an older draw- 
ing or picture. 

Mr. Clarke then explained — by the help of an enlarged copy of the view — what 
the arrangement of the old College was. 

It was situated in Milne Street, opposite to King's College in its old position, 
and was entered through a gatehouse which in the medieval fashion, was not in 
the middle of the east front. The gate-house had a large and small gate, like 
Trinity Hall, and was set slightly in a ivance of the range of which it formed part. 
The east and south sides of the quadrangle were occupied by chambers ; the west 
side by the Kitchen, Butteries, Hall, Combination- Room and Master's Lodge ; the 
north side by chambers, and by the Chapel, over which was the Library. This 
laiter building is shown by Loggan, and was used as the College Chapel down to 
1763 when the existing Chapel was built. Beyond the quadrangle were the Master's 
garden,, the Fellows' garden, and the Cook's garden. Towards the river the 
College was bounded by an embattled wall. 

Until the discovery of this view, the only authorities for the ancient arrangement 
of the College were the map of Hammond, dated 1592, and a ground plan probably 
drawn just before the rebuilding which began in 1638. These are both figured in 
The Architectural History of the University, 

^ * * 

The remarkable church of Kirk Hammerton, near York, is undergoing the process 
of "restoration." The great interest of this building, owing to the pre-Norman 
date of a considerable portion of it, led to a feeling of much apprehension lest 
injury should be done to it during the work. Both the Yorkshire Archceological 
Association and the Society of Antiquaries were communicated with, and the 
latter Society commissioned their assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A., to examine and report upon the building. We subjoin Mr. Hope's report. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that in this instance, at any rate, no real injury 
will be done to the building, as the work has been entrusted to Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. Antiquaries may be forgiven, however, for wishing 
that no ** restoration " of any kind of so interesting a church were in progress. 
Mr. Hope's report to the Society of Antiquaries, which we quote from the 
Yorkshire Weekly Posty is as follows : 

" The church consists of a chancel and nave with western tower, all certainly of 
Saxon date, to which an aisle was added late in the twelfth century covering both 
nave and chancel. The church was again enlarged on the north some fifty years 
ago. 

**The south side of the church is all original, and the tall Saxon walls, though 
patched in places, are in fairly good order, with traces of rough-cast. The chancel 
has a flat roof of no great age covered with lead ; the roof of the nave, which is 
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probably an old one, is high pitched and covered with stone slates. All the 
windows are later insertions, and there are no positive traces of the old ones. 

** The tower is practically unaltered. It has a good west door with curious 
jamb shafts, having carved capitals and rude entasis ; the head appears to have 
lost its tympanum. The belfry stage is marked by a plain square string course, 
and has on each side a two-light window with mid-wall shaft. On each of the 
three (originally) disengaged sides are two small square openings, one above the 
other, probably to light two more floors below the belfry. The roof is a low one 
covered with slates. There are several cracks in the tower, though not serious 
ones, which suggest that the bells are not properly hung. This should be seen 
to. I was not able to get up to examine what condition the bells were in. 

** The entrance to the church is through a poor modern porch on the south side 
of the nave. The doorway into the church is also modern, but the western jamb 
and most of the head of the Saxon doorway are visible to the west of and above 
the porch. The jamb is bordered with strips of masonry, and inclined con- 
siderably inwards. 

"Of the original chancel only the east and south walls remain, and these have 
had the windows replaced by others of several dates. The three-light east window 
is of late fourteenth century work. On the south is a narrow thirteenth century 
lancet high up, and to the west of it a broad twelfth century lancet with low sill. 
There is a wide arch to serve as a sedile, and a piscina which may be a Norman 
pillar piscina built into the wall. The chancel arch has unfortunately suffered 
considerably ; the whole of its north jamb and part of the arch have been cut 
away, and the rest of the arch is supported by a wooden beam. The south jamb 
has also been much mutilated, but its plan can be made out. The north jamb 
will need to be rebuilt, but this should be done on the old plan, and only so much 
of the arch should be renewed as is absolutely necessary. The south jamb ought 
to be left as it is. 

"The south wall of the nave has a large two-light fourteenth century window, 
and a modern hole high up to light a west gallery, now removed. 

** The tower arch is Saxon, but has seemingly been widened and perhaps altered 
in the head to accommodate the gallery stairs. The tower contains two bells. 

" On the north side of the nave are two lofty pointed arches opening into the 
aisle ; they are in good condition, but the bases of the pillars have been mutilated. 

** The aisle was a fairly broad one, but its north wall was low, and what is left 
of it has had no openings in it but a doorway now blocked. The aisle extended 
along the chancel also, and its east wall remains, but the arch from the chancel 
has been destroyed and the only trace of its existence is a corbel in the east wall 
showing that it was on the line of the Saxon wall. The east wall of the aisle has 
a plain lancet window and a small pointed piscina. The west window was 
enlarged in the fourteenth century, but has since been modernised. In 1834, 
rather more than the eastern half of the aisle was extended northwards in a very 
poor style, and a vestry with the squire's pew over it built against the west wall 
of the new part. 

** The fittings of the church are of no particular character. The pulpit, however, 
is of carved eighteenth century work. The altar rails are of much earlier date, 
and should be retained. The altar is a very curious table of uncertain date, 
perhaps made for secular use. The font is a good vase-shaped example of seven- 
teenth century date. There are one or two tablets on the chancel walls, but no 
other monuments are visible. Over the chancel arch are the royal arms between 
two tables of the Commandments, and on the north and south walls of the nave 
are similar tables of the Creed and the Lord's Prayer. A benefaction-table hangs 
in the modern part of the aisle. The roofs are all underdrawn with ceilings, and 
inaccessible, and the walls are plastered throughout." 

* * * 

With reference to Kirk Hammerton church it may be convenient to record here 
that Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, of Kirk Hammerton Hall, has given to the church the 
medieval paten which his uncle, the late Rev. T. Staniforth, bought many years 
ago without being able to ascertain to what church it had originally belonged. 
An illustration of the paten is given in the Archaological Journal (Vol. xliii. 
Plate vi.). It bears London hall-marks for ,1517, and is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 
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In 1878, when the church of Hutton Magna, in Yorkshire, was undergoing 
** restoration," Sir F. Millbank ofTered to give a new chalice in place of the ancient 
Elizabethan comumnion cup. The restoration committee took upon themselves 
to close with the offer, and the Elizabethan cup went into Sir Frederick's collection. 
At the beginning of the present year he sold his collection, and with it the Hutton 
Magna cup. Attention was called in the local newspapers to what had happened, 
and we blelieve the bishop of Ripon was also invited to interfere. The exact 
process of the business we are unacquainted with, but we rejoice toT^ee from a 
paragraph in one of the church newspapers that the person who bought the 
chalice at the sale, has returned it to the parish from which it had been so very 
improperly estranged. 

Lawe Hill, a British moated mound, standing about three-quarters of a mile from 
the cathedral church of Wakefield, has been offered by C. Milnes Gaskell, 
Esq., M.P., as a public park for that city ; the gift includes about three acres of 
ground, and the donor offers the surrounding land at an agricultural, instead of 
building, valuation. Towards the cost Sir E. Green, M.P., has offered ;f i,cxx), 
and Mr. Marriott ;f 5cx>. The mound, standing on a hill about 250 feet above the 
plain, is conical, about 40 feet high, and surrounded by a ditch ; towards the east 
there is a base-court, somewhat triangular in shape, defended by a steep scarp, 
below which again there is a second scarp, terminating on the natural slope of the 
hill. Lawe Hill was undoubtedly a British burh, and it is to be hoped that the 
promoters of the new park will not, in any way, alter the outlines of the fortifica- 
tions, and so destroy the historical and antiquarian interest which attaches to 
these remains. 

* * * 

The first meeting of the Henry Bradshaw Society was held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster Abbey, on November 25th. The Bishop of 
Salisbury being detained in his diocese. Earl Beaucharap took the chair, in a large 
assembly of members ; the first resolution was moved by Mr. Brightman of Oxford, 
and seconded by Canon Cooke, who dwelt upon the necessity of following the 
example of Henry Bradshaw, who was ever ready to share his knowledge with 
fellow-students, and who never seemed to dream of retaining any part of his hard- 
won learning for himself. The second resolution, that the society be named after 
Mr. Bradshaw, was given from the chair. The third resolution, as to the limit of 
members, caused some discussion ; when first the society was started it was thought 
that 250 would exhaust all those who were interested in liturgical studies- 
in England, but the applications for membership had considerably exceeded this 
number, and at the suggestion of the chairman it was left to the council to decide 
how many more members should be admitted. The election of officers then 
followed, the Bishop of Salisbury was elected president, and Canon Cooke the 
chairman of the council. Votes of thanks to the chairman and to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster then followed, the last resolution being moved by the 
Rev. W. J. Blew, and a highly successful inaugural meeting was thus brought to 
an end. 

* €> * 

One work which we think that the Henry Bradshaw Society might take in 
hand at the outset, is a fresh search for, and the compilation of a fresh list of, 
English Service Books. Renewed enquiry, with the prestige such a Society's 
imprimatur will give, may probably lead to several fresh discoveries. Without 
having made any search or enquiry we have ourselves stumbled across two printed 
books, both of which are, we believe, unrecorded in any of the existing catalogues. 
One is a York Manual, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, which is in the official 
possession of the incumbent of the Roman Catholic church at Claughton, in 
Lancashire. The other is a Sarum Gradual, printed by Prevost, at Paris in 1528, 
and which is preserved in the library attached to Sir William Turner's hospital at 
Kirkleatham, in Yorkshire. 

<^ ^ ^ 
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Among forthcoming works we may mention that Mr. Charles Worthy has in 
course of preparation a volume of Devonshire Wills, which is to be published by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons by subscription ; the ptice to subscribers will be one 
guinea. Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, 
whose papers on Yorksliire Battles in the Yorkshire Archaological journal have 
attracted much favourable commendation, proposes to re-issue them in an amended 
form in a separate volume, entitled Bella Eboracensia, to be published by Messrs. 
Bradbury. The . Rev. Thomas Burns, Minister of Lady Glenorchy's Church, 
Edinburgh, has also in the press a work on the Old Church Plate of Scotland. 
The whole of the ordinary copies are, we understand, subscribed for, but a few large 
paper copies remain unallotted at three guineas each ; the work is to be issued at 
the beginning of 189 1. 



"Kepiewg att^ floticee of flew Boofte. 

[Publishers ate requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for revieiv^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

The History of the Parish of Ribchester. By T. C. Smith and the 
Rev. Jonathan Shortt. pp. ix., 288. Preston ; C, W, Whitehead, demy 8vo., 
illustrated, 20s. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. This book has evidently been compiled 
with much care, and it forms an acceptable monograph on the history of Ribchester. 
The portion dealing with Roman Ribchester is written by Mr. Shortt, and occupies 
the first forty pages of the v^dume. Mr. Shortt identifies Ribchester with 
Brementonacum, and Wigan with Coccium. He also (p. 8.) assigns to the Emperor 
Hadrian, and not to Agricola, the credit of being the founder of Ribchester. This 
he does on the strength of a coin of Nerva, found in 1888 in such a position as to 
render it certain that it had been dropped at the time when the rampart, in which 
it was discovered, was in process of formation. As the date of the coin is some 
years after Agricola had left Britain, the date of the rampart, it is naturally argued, 
must also be later too. There are some good plans and illustrations in this part of 
of the l)Ook ; we would call special attention to the splendid bronze helmet which 
is figured opposite p. 33. The second part of the book is divided into chapters, 
the first of which is on the general history of Ribchester from Roman times ; it in- 
cludes several collateral subjects such as old customs, folklore, peculiarities of 
dialect, and the like, besides the history proper, which is brought down to the 
present day. Chapter H. is on Ribchester Church, an illustration of which is 
given, showing a fine stern looking building, thoroughly characteristic of a north 
country church.. We cannot devote much space to this chapter, but we ought, in 
passing, to mention that copious quotations from the post-Reformation church- 
wardens accounts are given, as well as an unusually long list of collections on briefs. 
The next chapter is devoted to the chapel of Stydd, a very charming little building, 
if we may judge of it from the illustration ; and in spite of what Mr. Smith says, 
we learn with very real regret that it is to be "restored *' ; especially as we under- 
stand from the architect's report, that the screen is in so bad a condition that it will 
have to be sacrificed. Here, at Stydd chapel, was buried in 1775, Francis Petre, 
* Episcopus Amoriensis," and Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the northern 
district of England. The entry of the burial in the register book is amusing, 
Mr. Smith gives it as follows: ** 1775, Dec. 27, Francis Peter, Esq., Showley, a 
Romish Bis'p." It also appears that a medieval triptych, formerly behind the 
altar in Stydd chapel, is still preserved at the Roman Catholic Church there. 
Chapter IV. is devoted to the Rectors of Ribchester, and the chapter following 
gives, with notes from the minute books, &c., lists of the "gentlemen and four 
and twenty " of Ribchester. This chapter again, is followed by another dealing 
with the churchwardens and parish officers. Chapter VII. is occupied with the 
register books, and all the more important or curious entries are cited. The author 
notes on p. 189, that several baptisms and marriages are recorded as having been 
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performed by Roman Catholic clergymen in the parish church. This cannot, 
however, have been the case, if only the persecution to which Roman Catholics 
were subjected during the period in question, is taken into account. As the ex- 
pression used is generally, if not always, **per Romish (or papist) priest," the 
explanation probably is, that the Rector of Ribchester, or his resident representa- 
tive, made the entries in the book, either on the strength of the information given 
to him by the Roman Catholic clergyman of the district, or from some other source 
which he considered to be sufficiently trustworthy. Chapter VIII. is a short one, 
on the monumental inscriptions in the church, and it is succeeded by another on 
the history of the Roman Catholic church at Stydd ; for the greater part of this 
chapter Mr. Smith acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Joseph Gillow of Bowdon. 
The rest of the book deals with the parish library (which is now, alas ! lost), and 
with the old families, etc., and it concludes with a paper by Monsignor Gradwell on 
early Christianity in Lancashire. Last of all comes a good index, and a list of sub- 
scribers. The book is thoroughly satisfactory, and we can only hope that there 
may be many more local histories as v\ell and thoroughly done as this one is. 

«o^^ ^«o^ ^^ , 

Annals of the Hospital of St. Wulstan, Worcester, together with 
A Chartulary and Two Rolls of Accounts. By the Rev. F. T. Marsh. 
4to.,pp. xiv., 140. Worcester : E. G. Humphreys, [To be had of ihe Author, 
69, Everton Street, Liveipool. Price, One Guinea.] — Mr. Marsh has done well 
to place on record in this volume the various facts which he has been able to 
discover in the past history of the Hospital of St. Wulstan, at Worcester. Unlike 
the other hospital of St. Oswald, St. Wulstan *s was dissolved at the Reformaticm, 
its chapel of St. Godwald was destroyed, and the rest of the buildings were 
secularized. Although thus alienated from their original connection with the 
religious life of the city, the main buildings are still preserved, in a very damaged 
and altered condition, and are at the present time rented from their owner, and 
used as a school for the blind. We look upon this book of Mr. Marsh's with very 
considerable interest, for among the minor religious institutions of the middle ages, 
the hospitals, which were widely spread through the country, have not as yet 
received that attention from historians and antiquaries which they undouhtedly 
deserve. With perhaps four or five exceptions, such as Sherburn and Greatham 
in the north, and St. Katherine's and St. Cross in the south of England, most of 
them were small and obscure, and of but little renown except in their own 
immediate neighbourhoods. Many, like St. Wulstan's at Worcester, were sup- 
pressed at the Reformation, while a few of the others escaped, and still remain 
much in their original condition at the present day. A careful history of these 
ancient ecclesiastical corporations is much needed, and we hail therefore with 
great pleasure any book which helps us to an insight into the liistory of any one 
of them. It is perhaps not generally known, and the fact has fortunately been 
overlooked (and may it long remain overlooked !), that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has wrought such havoc in our cathedral and collegiate chapters, 
was also originally charged with an inquiry into the ecclesiastical hospitals, with 
a view to the alienation of their possessions to other purposes. The obscurity of 
the majority of these interesting corporations has probably been the cause of the 
immunity which they have enjoyed from interference by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. In the case of St. Wulstan 's, the corporate history ends at the 
Reformation, and Mr. Marsh's indignation with the wicked rapacity of those times 
finds expression in very strong language — language the strength of which is not 
alwa)S tempered with judicial impartiality or strict historical accuracy. We doubt 
whether he could cite any instance of a chalice profaned by ** the noble when at 
his banqueting carouse, he quaffed the sparkling wine " from it. Nor is it a fact 
that, ** posing as a zealous reformer and practical exponent of the Word of God, 
Archbishop Grindall called into his treasury at York all the remaining Church 
plate of any value in his Diocese, giving in exchange the poorest, smallest and 
cheapest silver cups which might suffice." There is not a tittle of truth in this 
charge against the Arclibishop, who simply required the chalices to be refashioned 
in shape from the form of the medieval chalice into the approved type of an 
Elizabethan "Communion Cup," with its cover, which was to "serve for the 
bread." We have cited these statements, because Mr. Marsh has injured his 
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position by writing in this wild fashion in the preface, and those who come across 
such passages at the outset, may be disposed to discount too largely the many 
valuable features of the present volume. The author gives first an account of the 
annals of the hospital. These annals, which begin with the foundation, are 
traced down after the suppression to the present day. In the next portion of the 
book we have a description (with several plates and careful plans) of the hospital ' 
buildings. These are followed by a life of St. Wulstan, and by brief notes as to 
all that is known of St. God wald, to whom the chapel of the hospital was dedicated. 
These again are in turn followed by an account of Bishop Bell, and by four 
Appendices which contain (i) a list of the masters or ** preceptors" of the hospital, 
(2) extracts from the registers of the cathedral priory of Worcester relating to the 
hospital, (3) a copy of the ** Valor Ecclesiasticus" so far as the hospital is con- 
cerned, and (4) some additional notes. Last of all comes a valuable and important 
Chartulfiry oif the Hospital, very carefully transcribed from the original in Bodley's 
Library at Oxford, and with it there are also some rolls of accounts of the hospital. 
From this brief outline of the contents of the book it will be seen that it is pretty 
full of valuable matter, and gives a useful history of the vicissitudes of an ancient 
religious foundation whose lot has fallen on evil days. One curious fact ought to 
be mentioned, although it is not easy of explanation. The hospital has generally 
been known as the ** Commandery," and its master as the ** Preceptor." It never 
had, however, any connection with the Knights of St. John, and was throughout 
its existence simply a hospital. The only explanation that can be given of this 
freak of names appears to be that which Mr. Marsh gives on page 3. We ought, 
in conclusion, to add that the book has several illustrations, and is also provided 
with useful plans. We hope, if a second edition is called for, that Mr. Marsh 
will re-write the preface and one or two of his rhetorical paragraphs, which, as 
they stand, are unworthy of the subject matter of the history of the hospital he 
describes. We say this, without in the least wishing to dispute the truth of 
Mr. Marsh's general contention, that many wicked acts were done at the time of 
the English Reformation, in the name and under the guise of religion. 

^^ ^^ ^-o§ 

A Monograph on the Gainsborough Parish Registers : by the Rev. J. 
Gurnhill, B.A. 8vo., pp. x., 120. Elliot Stock, 

This book is one result of a resolution which was. passed at a meeting of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese of Lincoln in 1886, to take ** an exact 
account of the existing Parish Registers of the diocese for the information of all 
who are now, or hereafter may be interested in these valuable records." Mr. 
Gurnhill who holds a living in the neighbourhood, and who is himself a native of 
Gainsborough, was requested by the vicar to examine the registers of the parish, 
and to report upon them. The report then made by Mr. Gurnhill forms the 
ground work of the book before us. Parish registers are most valuable local re- 
cords, but it is not very often that their interest or importance has much that is of 
more than local value, and it is no disparagement to the present volume, to say 
that the interest of the Gainsborough registers seems to be purely local. Here 
and there, of course, we come upon the quaint entries to be found in nearly all 
such records, as for example that on page 11, where Anne Hambkton, wiio was 
buriedx>n January 6, 1626, is described as * * an old girle. " Another more interesting 
entry (p. ii) is that of the burial of a daughter "of Pater Nostars " on Oct. 11, 
1632 ; this seems to be explained, on the probable supposition that '* Pater Nostar " 
was the nickname given to one of the bedesmen on the foundation of Sir Thomas 
Burgh, their duty among other things, being to say daily a Paternoster for their 
founder's soul. Many strange sounding surnames had without doubt their origin 
in nicknames bestowed on individuals, and here we have one such apparently in 
process of formation. This book does not in any sense pretend to reprint any 
portion of the registers, but merely calls attention to the more interesting entries. 
In Chapter iv. several burials of soldiers killed in the civil war are recorded, and 
Mr. Gurnhill notes just a century later, in Chapter v., p. 44, the burial in 1747 of 
** Henry Curterill from the House of Correction A reball." One, no doubt, who 
had espoused the ill-fated cause of the Stuarts. * 

In Chapter viii there is a useful list of the various trades and occupations which 
are mentioned in the registers, and to the more peculiar some notes are added. 
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We are not sure that Mr. Gurnhill is correct in the origin he attributes to the word 
* Aledraper,' a word we may mention in passing, which was in fairly common use 
in York during last century. Perhaps however, the most curious of the names of 
trades in Mr. Gurnhill's list is that of a * Translater. ' This he explains (and he 
quotes a passage in confirmation of the explanation given) as one who translates 
old boots into new ones I — otherwise a cobbler, who repairs old boots and shoes. 
[Can this really be the meaning of the word ?] In the latter part of the book, the 
Christian names, the surnames, and the place names which occur in the different 
volumes of the Gainsborough registers are discussed. There is, it will be seen, a 
good deal of useful matter in the book, its chief fault is a certain lack of system, 
but it is on the whole a carefully prepared book, and we can only wish that other 
persons would do for other places what Mr. Gurnhill has done for Gainsborough 
and its registers. 

-o§^ ^^ ^^ 

Yorkshire Wills at Somerset House. Illustrative of Sir W. Dugdale's 
Visitation, 1665-6. Edited by John William Clay, F.S.A. [Vol. ix. Yorkshire 
Record Series.] 8vo. pp. iv., 208. — It may be said, without fear of cavil or con- 
tradiction, that there are few more valuable records of the past than ancient wills. 
The Surtees Society has published some seven or eight volumes of northern wills, 
and there is scarcely a single medieval antiquity which has not some fresh light 
thrown on it by some entry in one or more of those admirable volumes. The 
Yorkshire Society, in its excellent ** Record Series," has already issued three 
volumes of Dr. Collins' laboriously-compiled indexes to York and Yorkshire wills. 
It is, indeed, scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of these indexes, which 
Dr. Collins has prepared with remarkable accuracy and care ; and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that some persons would have wished to see them continued 
in the series until completed. On the other hand, however, it must be admitted 
that they are tools for antiquaries to work with, rather than books of particularly 
interesting reading for those antiquaries who, from various causes, have not the 
means of access to the original documents so carefully tabulated by Dr. Collins. 
It is, therefore, a wise plan to vary the volumes from time to time with more 
readable matter, and the book before us, edited by Mr. Clay, is of this latter class. 
Some two hundred and fifty wills are given, and they have been carefully 
annotated by the editor. The period is later than that covered by the Testamenla 
Eboracensia of the Surtees Society, and the wills have not the same picturesque 
features of many of those of earlier dates, which gives the earlier wills so much of 
the charm they possess to the reader and student. But, if more matter of fact, the 
wills Mr. Clay has selected and printed are scarcely less valuable to the antiquary 
than those of the Surtees volumes, and we feel very grateful to Mr. Clay, and to the 
Yorkshire Society, for the publication of this capital volume of their "Record Series." 
A mere reference to the index of the names will alone serve to indicate the im- 
portance of the wills which are printed in this book. The volume, we understand, 
IS issued to the outside public for 15s., but annual subscribers of a guinea to the 
** Record Series " receive both it, and Volume x., which is due very shortly, for 
their subscription. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

An Historical Guide to Hexham and its Abbey, etc. By Charles 
Clement Hodges. NewcastU-upon-Tyney Franklin, Price is. — This is an 
excellent guide book to Hexham by Mr. Hodges, who is well-known for his 
magnificent and elaborate work on Hexham Abbey. It is very seldom that the 
small local pocket guides are properly compiled. Too often, some penny-a-liner 
is employed who, besides indulging in an irritating style of writing, includes in 
the book a large amount of unedifying rubbish, and misses at the same time, a 
great deal whicn ought to be given. It is a pity that the local booksellers who 
bring out these little books, do not always engage the services of persons competent 
and willing to do the work in an intelligent manner. Mr. Hodges has evidently 
taken, great pains to be as accurate as possible, and to assert nothing of which 
there is no positive proof. He has managed, in a remarkable degree, to include 
an outline of the entire history, and of the disputed questions which have arisen 
respecting portions of the history of Hexham and its Abbey in the small compass 
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of this book. The result is, that this is one of the best local guides published 
anywhere. The book contains an excellent plan as well as some engravings. No 
church has suffered more from the ** restorer " (not even St. Albans) than Hexham, 
and Mr. Hodges, in speaking of what has been done, very rightly calls a spade a 
spade. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

From the Jdoyal Society of Antiqtiaries of Ireland we have received Nos. 2 and 3, 
Vol I., fifth series, of their Proceedings. These contain a paper on the Wogans of 
Rathcoy (illustrated), by Father Murphy, S.J. ; one on Objects from the Sandhills 
at Portstewart and Grangemore, with two plates ; a paper on James Standish, 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 1649- 1661 ; another on some remarkable subterranean 
chambers at Clady, in the county of Meath ; and a paper by Mr. Wakeman on 
the Stone Celts found in Ireland. No. 3 contains an account of the summer 
meeting at Athlone with the excursions to Clonfert and other places. A paper by 
Professor Stokes on Athlone in the seventeenth century. A paper (with a plan 
and four illustrations) by Father W. Healy on Kilcooley Abbey. A paper on the 
Elizabethan Seal of the chapter (not of the ** deanery " as the writer terms ii) of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin. This paper is by Mr. Vinycomb. The motto " Noli altum 
sapere " in the field of the seal, certainly is a pun {pace Mr. Vinycomb) on the name 
of Archbishop Loftus. The curious device of the tree with falling branches is very 
noteworthy, and Mr. Vinycomb's remarks on it are to the point, although he does 
not seem to have quite got to the bottom of a very curious subject. Mr. Seaton 
Milligan contributes a paper on some recent cases of remarkable longevity. 
Besides these papers, there are several other notices and memoranda on various 
subjects, with illustrations. 

^^ ^^ -OJ^ 

From the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle we have received Archceologia 
Aeliana, Part 37, containing papers (i) on Norton, by Mr. I^ngstaffe ; (2) on 
married and hereditary priests, also by Mr. Langstaffe : (3) Quarter Sessions Orders, 
1665, relating to the plague in the county of Durham, by Dr. H. Barnes ; (4) 
British Burials on the Simonside Hills, Rothbury, by Mr. D. D. Dixon. (5) The 
Prehistoric Camps of Northumberland (continued), by Mr. R. C. Hedle'y ; (6) A 
Seventeenth century brass tablet at Barnard Castle, by Mr. M. Phillips.' (7) A 
possible meaning for Cup marked Stones, by Mr. G. Rome Hall. (8) A prehistoric 
burial at the Sneep, by Mr. R. C. Hedley. (9) Notes on a Skeleton, by Dr. R. 
Laing. (10) Suggestions for a new County History of Northumberland, by Dr. 
Hodgkin. (11) The Old Coquetdale Volunteers, by Mr. D. D. Dixon. (12) 
Notes on some brasses in Northumberland and Durham, by Mr. J. G. Waller F.S.A. 
One of these, that to the memory of Fridesmonda the wife of Richard Barnes', 
bishop of Durham (whose letter to Lord Burleigh we have printed on another 
page) is exceedingly curious and practically unique ; it was engraved by a York 
goldsmith, but his name has unfortunately been unrecorded. (13) Obituary notices. 
(14) The Vitality of Seeds found in the wrappings of Egyptian mummies, by Mr. 
John Philipson. (15) A Collection of Delaval papers, by Mr. Robinson. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Among the smaller Archaeological Societies none is busier or doing better work 
than the Brcfiford Historical and Antiquarian Society , from whom we have 
received The Bradford Antiquary, Part VI., August 1890. It contains (i) Tran- 
scripts (continued) of the Bradford parish registers. (2) The Bibliography of 
Bradford. (3) Land Tax, 1704, for Bradford and District, all by Mr. T. T. 
Empsall. (4) Bradford Wills from the York Registry (translated). (5) Ancient 
Charters from the Hemingway manuscripts, transcribed, and translated with notes, 
by Mr. John Lister. (6) Inscriptions from the parish church of Bradford. (7) 
Notes on the early history of the Woollen Trade in Halifax and Bradford, by Mr. 
John Lister. (8) Bradford during the fifteenth century, by Mr. T. T. Empsall ; 
forming altogether a publication on which the Society may be heartily con- 
gratulated. 
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Cbalice Brasses in l^orlisbire* 

BY MILL STEPHENSON, B.A., F.S.A. 

In the January number of the Reliquary^ p. 55, it is stated that 
some vandal has seriously damaged the interesting chalice brass to 
William Langton, rector of St. Michael's, Spurriergate, York, 1466. 
This peculiar form of brass seems to have originated in Yorkshire, 
for in this county are to be found the earliest examples. They are 
three in number: (i) Bishop Burton; (2) York, St. Michael, Spurrier- 
gate; (3) Leeds, St. Peter (Plate v.); and, in all probability, were the 
work of a school of local engravers settled in York. Much of their 
work is to be found both in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, especially 
amongst the military effigies. In the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, chalice brasses are fairly common in Norfolk, and most of 
these are of local origin, probably the handiwork of engravers settled 
in Norwich. The earliest Yorkshire example is at Bishop Burton, 
to Peter Johnson, vicar, 1460. The chalice is 8 J inches high, with 
broad hexagonal base, short stem with large knot,* and a very deep 
and wide bowl. Below is a three line black letter inscription : 

bic facet feits pettUB Jobnsn quob vtcari? iattus 
Bcclfe qui obfjt ijpj bie mes' /IDarcij anno &nf 
/■ycccalj^ Cuius afe ppictetur Deus Hmcn 

This brass has been relaid in a new stone, and now lies on the 
north side of the chancel. Of the vicar here commemorated, I 
have been unable to glean any particulars. 

The next and most elegant of the series, is the one, now un- 
fortunately damaged by the loss of its bowl, to William Langton, 
rector of St. Michael's, Spurriergate, York, 1466. It is 9 J inches 
high, of good proportion, and well engraved ; a long slim stem rising 
from an octagonal base supports the round bowl, the stem itself 
being ornamented with a bold knot of interlaced work. Above is a 
two line black letter inscription : 

©rate pro ata magfatrt Millf Xaneton guonba 

rectoris istius 
Ecclie qui obijt iii|« bie mens* augusii Hm Dni 

/iycccc4jnoj 

* The peculiar form of the knot of this chalice may be compared with that of 
the chalice still preserved' at Goathland, in Yorkshire. See Archaological Journal ^ 
Vol. xliii., Plate ii. ^-v 
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In Bouteirs Monumental Brasses there is an illustration of this 
brass showing the inscription reversed, and a note saying, ** The 
inscription in this example is reversed in consequence of the slab 
being placed immediately adjoining the eastern extremity of the 
church." Since his lime the stone seems to have been shifted 
farther westward, and the inscription reset. There is also an 
engraving in Boutell's Christian Monuments^ p. iii, in which the 
inscription appears below the chalice. From Test, Ebor., ii., 90, 
note^ we find that William Langton, rector of St. Michael, Ouse- 
hridge, by will made December 13th, 1464, and proved August 14th, 
1466, desired to be buried in the choir of his parish church between 
the high altar and the lavatory, and amongst various bequests leaves 
to his church his missal, manual, chalice, and three vestments. 

The last example is in the parish church of Leeds to Thomas 
Clarell, vicar, and also a great benefactor to the church, 1469. The 
chalice is 9 inches in height, with broad octagonal base, short stem 
with knot ornamented with oak leaves, and a deep wide bowl. The 
inscription, here copied from Thoresby's Leeds, p. 42, runs as 
follows : 

'* J6cce BUb boc laplbe bumar bits XCbomaa Clarell 
quob bufuB ecclfe venerabtUs vtcatius qui eanbem 
plurfbua becoravtt ornamet^ cancellumqs ejusbemnoioa 
bistorla tabrtcaiott j^ bte mes marcit H^ bnf /liycccc^jts 
bte claustt ejtremum cujua aie pptcier beus. Erne/' 

Thoresby states that the stone was under the communion table ; 
the brass is now reft from its original resting place and fastened to 
the south wall of the chancel. On December 19th, 1428, Thomas 
Clarell was instituted to the rectory of Kelham, Notts., on the 
presentation of Welbeck Abbey (Reg. Kempe, fo. 338). This he 
exchanged with James Baguley for the vicarage of Leeds, to which 
he was instituted November 8th, 1430 ijbid^ fo. 353). He died, 
vicar of Leeds, in 1469, having founded a chantry in that church at 
St. Katherine's altar {Reg. Rotheram, fo. 125).* 



Z\iZ 3nf[ucncc of tbc Stare on Ibealtb 

an& Xife* 

BY J. LEWIS ANDRlfc, F.S.A. 

Probably there are few of those who suffered from the late epidemic, 
who are aware that the word " Influenza " means a disease caused 
by a ** peculiar influence of the stars," though most persons know 
that one mentally afflicted is termed a ** lunatic '* from the supposed 
connection of the moon with insanity. But in former times and 

• We are also indebted to Mr. Thomas Wareing, of Birmingham, for kindly 
lending us a rubbing of the brass at St. Michaers, Spurriergate, York, now so 
unfortunately injured. 
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even down to a very recent period- it was believed, not only by 
astrologers, but by many learned men, that the stars caused both 
good and evil to mankind, and that 

"AH is through constellation, 
Wherof that some men have the wele 
And some have diseases fele." — Gower, 

John Swan, who wrote an exceedingly curious book on the 
** Seven Days of Creation," and who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, tells us that the influence of the stars, ** is only a truth built 
upon the testimonie of learned Physicians and Expert Philosophers, 
animantium corpora a lumine planetarum officii that is the bodies of 
living creatures are affected with the light of the starres.*** 

It is not intended here to enter upon any discussion of matters 
which concern judicial or prophetic astrology, but only to touch 
upon some of the opinions held as to the influence of the ** heavenly 
lamps " upon human life and health. It should be noted, however, 
in passing, that the sun was supposed to be the first creative principle ; 
an opinion held till quite late in the seventeenth century, as may be 
seen by the following passage from a work called ^^ Panegyriques des 
Saints^'' a collection of sermons preached in 1681 by Jacques Birout, 
** Prsedicateur du Roy." On p. 245 he writes: *Me Soleil forme 
les metaux avec la terre, il produit le bled (bl^) dans les campagnes, 
et selon le Philosophe il engendre Thomme avec Thomme. Soi et 
homo genera t hominem,^'\ 

The number seven has always been considered highly mystical ; 
one, which as all are aware, was largely employed in astrological 
science, and so out of the infinite concourse of the heavenly bodies, 
there were seven planets supposed to control the affairs of men, and 
corresponding in number with the days of the week. Gower says 
that the Creator 

" . . . . Set of his powere 
Accordaunt to the daies seven 
Planetes seven upon the heven." 

In its turn each of these governed for one year the fortunes and 
health of every individual, and amongst the seven there were two 
which were more especially concerned in these matters — the moon, 
and Saturn ; the influences exercised by the moon being partly gooci 
and partly bad, but those of Saturn were entirely maleficent. The 
power of the moon, according to Swan, was very extensive. ** The 
increase and decrease of bodies," he tells us, ** or of marrow, blood, 
and humours in the bodie, according to the increase and decrease of 
the moon, doth speak for that horned queen, and signifie that her 
virtue is not little. For as she fills with light, the marrow abounds 

* Speculum Mundi, p. 334. ^ 

t Dante addresses the Gemini **0 glorious stars, O light impregnated with 
mighty virtue, from which I acknowledge all of my genius, what so'er it be." — 
Paradise^ xxii. 112, quoted in the Nineteenth Century ^ 1890, p. 339. 
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in bones, the blood in veins."* He further says, " also physicians 
find the daily alteration of sick spirits to be ruled by the moon " ; 
and he finally informs us that children born in the new moon 
seldom live to be weaned. + 

It is well known that as the moon pursued her course through 
the twelve months of the year, she was believed to hold dominion 
over a man's body according to her position with regard to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, each sign bringing the various members 
of the human body beneath the moon's influence in the following 
order ; Aries, the head ; Taurus, the neck and throat ; Gemini, 
the arms and shoulders ; Cancer, the breast ; Leo, the heart and 
back, and so on, till lastly, Pisces governed the feet. In accordance 
with such a notion, the old almanack makers usually favoured 
their patrons with a figure called an "anatomy," this generally 
exhibited a nude man seated on a globe, and surrounded by the 
zodiacal emblems, from which lines were drawn to the various 
parts of the body afTected by each. A fifteenth century example 
may be noticed in a German almanack, now in the British Museum 
Library, and which is about the year 1490 in date ; and an earlier 
ami very fine instance of an anatomy or "Homo Signorum" is 
contained in an English manuscript calendar for the year 1382, 
belonging to the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, of Laiigton Hall, Yorkshire. 



This figure was illustrated in colour in the Reliquary (New Series, 
Vol. i., Plate XXX.), where it was described in a paper by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, who also touched briefly on a few of the other 
matters covered by the present article. The English calendars of 

* " Eveiy bodily creature in Ihe creation which the earth produces, is, however, 
according to nature fuller and stronger in ihe full moon than in Ihe decrease. 
This is no charm but is a natural thing from the creation." — Anglo-Saxim 
Homilies of Atlfric, Vol i., p. 103. Trans., B. Thorpe. 

t Speculum Mundi, p. 333. 
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Coley, Gadbury, Perkins, Poor Robin, Trigge, and Wing, tc^ether 
with the Fly, Swallow, and Union almanacs published by the 
Stationers' Company of London in the year 1723, have each an 
anatomy. 

The copy of an illustration of an anatomy, taken from Perkins' 
Almanack for the year 1723, which we give here, is a fairly good 
sample of the sort of thing with which the old almanack printers 
favoured their patrons. 

Poor Kobin's Almanac for 1723, a work which must not be con- 
founded with Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac, as is 
sometimes the case, has over the figure the following lines : 

" Bj this Anatomy, is plainly known 
What Part theieol each several Sign doth own ; 
Yet one would think, the Man much pain endures, 
Being, like a Butcher, prick'd to death with Scuen." 

And under the one given in the Union Almanack we read : 

'* Should I omit to place this Figure here. 
My book would hardly sell another year. 
W43( (quolh my Country Friend) rf>'(M<B*/'//iiy 
An Almanack ■aiilkout th' Anaiemy f 
As for its use, nor he nor I can tell ; 
However, since it pleases all so well 
I've put it in because my book should sell." 

These lines show that the compiler had an eye to business, though 
he possessed but little faith in his astrological picture. In this 
opinion he was perhaps in advance of his age, as in Sibley's Additions 
to Culpeper's Herbal, published in 1810, there are two plates of 
anatomies, one of a man, the other of a woman, both surrounded by 
the twelve signs, from which rays of light proceed and join the 
several members of their bodies. 

The signs of the zodiac were sometimes considered to possess 
talismanic powers, and in Turkish medical practice at the present 




day, a sovereign cure for apoplexy is to encircle the head of the 
patient with a strip of parchment painted with the zodiacal emblems. 
Finger rings had these signs occasionally wrought upon them, and 
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were used as talismans. Of such astrological finger rings the 
accompanying illustration may be taken as a good instance. The 
late Mr. William Jones, F.S.A., says : "Planetary rings were formed 
of the gems assigned to the several planets, each set in its appropriate 
metal : thus, the Sun, diamond or sapphire in a ring of gold ; the 
Moon, crystal in silver ; Mercury, magnet, in quicksilver ; Venus, 
amethyst in copper ; Mars, emerald in iron ; Jupiter, cornelian in 
tin ; Saturn, turgonise in lead."* 

The moon not only exercised her influence over the body according 
to her monthly progress, she had still further powers, and used them 
daily, so that in many almanacks a column is devoted to the portions 
of the human frame which were to be influenced day by day ; these 
references commence with the head on January ist, 1722, and 
continue regularly downwards, member by member, one on each 
day, till the toes are reached on January 27th; on January 28th 
the series recommences with the head, and so the round is 
continued in precisely the same order, ending with the heart on 
December 3ist.t 

Having described the very important part which the astrologers 
ascribed to the moon, the dominion which was allotted to Saturn 
must now be considered. This planet, the slowest of them all in its 
movements, and the emblem of time,* bore a very evil reputation 
with old writers. For instance, when Arcite is in prison with 
Palamon, Chaucer makes him bewail their joint misfortune with the 
exclamation : 

" Some wikke aspect or disposition 
Of Satume by som constellation 
Hath yeven us this." 

Cant, Tales, 1088. 

And Gower speaks of the planet thus : 

'' Saturnus, whose complexion 
Is idde, and his condicion 
Causeth malice and cruelte 
To him the whose nativite 
Is set under his governaunce, 
For all his werkes ben grevaunce 
And enemy to mannes hele, 
In what degre that he shall dele. " 

Con, A man,, Bk. vii. 

So wrote two fourteenth century poets, and in the seventeenth, 
John Swan held an equally unfavourable estimate of Saturn, and tells 
us that he " is cold and drie, stirres up and increaseth melancholy," 
and that children born when either he or Mars is " in a bad aspect 
to the moon," will die in their infancy. 

* Finger Ring Lore, p. 108. We are indebted to Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
the publishers of the volume, for the loan of the illustration, 
t A similar table appears in ZadkieVs Almanack, for 1887. 
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As has been already observed, astrologers held that there is 
a year allotted to each of the seven planets to rule in its turn 
over the body of man. Saturn having assigned to him the 
seventh, and being in all respects an evil star — even the worst 
of them all — every seventh year he becomes highly dangerous, 
and especially when it happens to be a multiple of seven with an 
uneven number. The climax of evil influence was supposed to be 
reached when the sixty-third year of a man's life was attained, that 
date being the result of the multiplication of the two great mystical 
numbers seven and nine. Many astrologers term each seventh year 
**climacterical," and the sixty-third, from its importance, they call the 
" grand climacteric " ; others, however, consider every ninth year as 
climacterical, as well as the seventh, and make the eighty-first also 
a grand climacteric. The word is derived from a Greek one signi- 
fying a scale or ladder, and the idea originated far back in the past, 
some authors ascribing it to the teaching of Pythagoras, whose 
philosophy dealt largely in numbers, and placed an extraordinary 
virtue on the number seven. In the seventeenth century (which was 
probably the age above all others when astrology possessed its 
strongest hold upon the human intellect, or at any rate made itself 
most prominent) reference to climacterical years will often be found 
in the writers of the day. Aubrey in his Surrey mentions that 
Sir Richard Weston died on May 7th, 1653, in his climacterical year 
sixty-three; and Evelyn writes as follows: "30 Oct., 1682, 
Being my birthday, and I now entering my great climacterical of 
sixty-three, after serious recollection of the years past, giving 
Almighty God thanks for His merciful preservation and forbearance, 
begging pardon for my sins and unworthiness and His blessing on 
me the year entering " * 

Allusions to climacterics occur in many epitaphs ; the two greater 
climacterics are hinted at in an inscription to the memory of 
Mr. Dudley Palmer, formerly in St. James', Clerkenwell, and 
which stated that he died in 1666, ^^ Etatis suce primo Climacterico 
ccelebs occubuit.'* Reference to the year fifty-four as a climacteric 
is found in the inscription commemorating a clergyman, one 
Theophilus Rand, who died in 1648, and who is buried at Oxted, 
Surrey. At Lewes, Sussex, there is a brass plate with coat of 
arms and epitaph, now placed on the sill of the east window of 
St. Anne's Church ; it is the memorial of Thomas Jayne, a medical 
man who died August ist, 161 3, in his climacterical year, seventy. 
Many further examples from writings and epitaphs might be cited 
to show the prevalence of the belief in this astrological theory, a 
credence which was not confined to the illiterate, as Chambers, 
who issued his Encyclopaedia in 1751, gives the following list of 
authors who have written upon the subject : " Plato, Cicero, Macro- 
bius, Aulus Gellius, among the ancients ; Argol, Magirus, and 
Salmasius, among the moderns ; and St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
Beda, and Boetius," he adds, "countenance the opinion." Nicholson, 

* Diary^ Vol. ii., p. 169. 
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in a similar work, published in 1809, says, that ''many eminent 
men, both among the ancients and the moderns, appear to have had 
great faith in it." It was further held that even when a man lived 
through his grand climacteric, it proved often disastrous to him as 
regards his worldly matters. In the seventeenth century, John 
Hevelius, a celebrated astrologer, burgomaster of Dantzic, and 
author of several works on astronomy, wrote a book concerning the 
** Annus Climacticus," and the loss by fire of his library during his 
grand climacterical year. 



®I& iengli6b ipewter* 

II. 

We have received from Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., copies of the 
ordinances of the Pewterers of the city of York. These ordinances, 
together with those of the other trade crafts or mysteries of the city 
of York, have also been transcribed for the Surtees Society, and will, 
we understand, form one of the ensuing volumes in that Society's 
series. Under these circumstances, it would be a waste of energy on 
our part, if we printed them in their entirety, especially as many of 
the enactments have a general trade reference, and are not necessarily 
connected with pewter. There are three sets of York pewterers* 
ordinances ; the earliest is of the year 141 9, and is in Old French, 
the. next is in English and is of the year 1540, while the third is of 
the year 1599, with some later clauses, and is by far the most com- 
plete of the three. The ordinances of 1599 we think it well to 
print in full, but before we do so, it will be convenient to give a 
summary of the provisions of the ordinances of 1419 and 154c. 

The " Ordinationes Peuderariorum " of the year 14 19 begin as 
follows : " Ceux sont les articles de lej pewderers de lonnders les 
queux les gens de mesme lartifice dyceste citee deuerwyk onnt 
agrees pur agarder et ordeiner entr eux pur deux ans passe3." 

From these ordinances we gain, therefore, an insight into the 
rules of the London pewterers' company at the time, as their York 
brethren thus distinctly state that they adopt the London ordinances 
as their own. The date is nearly a century earlier than the first Act 
of Parliament (1503-4) dealing with pewterers, and which, it may 
be remembered, in its opening clause refers to the complaints of 
the ** honest pewterers" of London and York, that fraudulent work 
was carried on by members of the craft in the country generally.* 
This altogether seems to place the York pewterers of that period 
on a footing of equality with those of London, and to confer an 
element of special importance on their rules and work. The 
ordinances of 141 9 proceed to enact that : 

(j) No pewterer is to cast vessels of bad metal. Or to hide 



* Reliquary, New Series, Vol. iv., p. 21. 
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flaws in vessels with solder. Or to sell such as are blown or badly 
cracked. 

(2) A pewterer is to take " nuUe alien ne home naif" as his 
apprentice. Nor to take any apprentice for a shorter time than 
seven years. No one is to teach the art of a pewterer to a person 
not belonging to the company. 

{3) No journeyman to be employed unless it is quite certain that 
he is free from his proper master. * 

(4) No betrayal of trade or other secrets. 

(5) Relates to hollow ware pewter, which is to be : " bone, sub- 
stanciall, et profitable, a le eops de le people de notre seigneur le 
Roy; et que tout holghware metaill soit dune assize." Unfortunately 
we are not told what this assize or standard was to be. Searchers 
are also protected during their work. 

(6) No one is to occupy as a master in York, who was not 
apprenticed there. 

(7) Limits a journeyman's wages to forty shillings a year. 

(8) Enacts that: **nulle du dit artifice ne leve shoppe " before 
he has well learnt his trade, and can "faire loialment chargers, 
plateres, dysshes, salt-saler, et auxi, oueraigne qest appelle holgh- 
ware, si-comme potell potte, quarte et pynte et dymy pynt, flat saler, 
cowped saler, squard saler." 

(9) Provides for an apprentice whose master dies during the 
apprentice's term of servitude. 

Such are the provisions of the earliest of the York ordinances, 
which it is well to bear in mind were those of the London pewterers 
also. The ordinances of 1540 cover in great measure the same 
ground, but they have some additional provisions of importance. 
They are described as " certayne artycles agreyd by my lorde and 
hes brethren with the consent of the hole occupacion of the 
Pewderers of this city fermely hereafter to be observyd and kept 
for the common welle and profett of all the kynges subjiettes." 

(i) A pewterer is to ** cast no vessell but onely of good and fyne 
mettell." He is to make the searchers or their deputy " prevey to 
the sayd castyng to thintent that the sayd vessell shall be good and 
lawfull." 

(2) Enacts ** that euery of the sayd Pewderers shall sett hys marke 
of all suche vessell as they shall cast hereafter and to haue a counter- 
payne therof to remayne in the said common chambre upon payne 
of euery of them that lackes such a mark, and doyth not mark ther 
vessell therwyth before that they putt them to sayle, to forfet 
therefore iij^ iiij"* for euery pece to be payd as is before sayd."*" And 
euery of the sayd occupacion to have a proper mark before the feast 
of the nativity of our Lady t next to come, uppon payne of xP to be 
payd as ys aforesayd." 



* Half to the common council of the city, half to the occupation of the Pewterers. 

t September 7th. 
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(3) Searchers to be present at the castings under penalty of forty 
shillings. Pewterers to give them reasonable warning of their 
intention to cast. 

(4) Relates to the sets of molds which the York company of 
Pewterers possessed for common use, and enacts that the searchers 
" shall tayk direccion and order that euery of the same craft shalbe 
servyd with the moyldes indifferently." But relieves the searchers 
from obligation to deliver the molds to those whose fines for 
offences are unpaid. 

We now pass to the ordinances of 1599, which we print in full. 
Added to them are some later enactments which are also given. 

The Auncient Ordinannce of the Pewtherers of the Citty of Yorke, 
begone in the yeare of our Lord God 14 19 in the Seauenth yeare of the 
Reigne of Kinge Henrye the fifte, John Morton then Lord Maior of 
the same Cittye, newlye perused, corrected, reformed and enlarged 
withe diuerse addicoiis at the request of the Sercherf and others the 
good men, Maisters of the same companye therunto added, in the 
tyme of the Maioraltye of Henrye Hall Lord Maior of the same Cittye, 
as followethe viz. : — 

Memorandum That the fifte daye of March 1599 And the two and 
fourtye yeare of the Reigne of our Soueraigne Ladye Elizabeth by the 
grace of God Quene of England ffrance and Ireland defendor of the 
faithe &c. Henry Hall Lorde Maior of the Cittye of Yorke Thomas 
Harrison, James Birkbye, Edward ffawcett, xpofor Consett, Thomas 
Harbert, Aldermen, Thomas Wilson, Sherife, Perciuall Brooke, and 
John Harrison of the foure and twentye of the prewye councell of the 
same Cittye beinge in ther counsell chamber vpon Owse Bridge assem- 
bled. 

The sayd Pewthers [st'c) ordenarye to be corrected and reformed 
and certayne Articles to be of newe added therunto, which the 
nintenthe daye of December last past were preferred into this Court by 
the sayde Searchers and good men Maisters of the said Occupacon of 
Pewtherers, and then by the same court referred over to be perused, 
corrected, reformed and perfited, by James Birkbye, Andrew Trewe, 
Thomas Mosley, Thomas Harbert, Aldermen, Perciuall Brooke, Wittm 
Peacocke, James Mudd, George Rose, and Wittm Breary of the 
xxiiij*y or by anye viij*^ vij or vj of them, were againe certified into 
this courte, Vnder the handes of the sayd Andrewe Trewe, Thomas 
Mosley, Thomas Harberte, Aldermen, Perciuall Brooke, James Mudd, 
George Rosse and Wittm Brearye by them perused, corrected, perfited 
and agreed vpon. Wherupon the same weare no we openlye redd ouer 
in this court, and perfited and fully agreed vpon by the sayd Court to 
be engrossed and from hensforth to be an Ordenarye for the same 
Companye and to be obserued and kepte, upon the payns and penaltyes 
hereafter mentioned as hereafter followeth viz. :— 
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1. In Primis That none of the sayd Crafte shall hearafter cast anye Vessell to 

be of good 
vessell but of good and fine mettell, and shall not put any sowder or gtuffe with- 

leade therin, or emongest the same, vpon payne of forfeture of the same, Sr'tymlef*' 

or of the valewe therof, to the vse of the C< >iBon Chamber and of the 

sayd Crafte, equally to be deuided. 

2. Item that none of the sayd crafte shall worke any vessell which Not to 

is euill blowne or cracked, neither shall sell, or put or sett to saile, any p^^ ^^ g^^]^ 
vessell, that is blowne, or euill cracked upon payne of forefaiture therof, *^»'' ^^?^ 
or of the value therof, to the vses aforesayd, to be deuided as aforesaid, vessell. 

3. Item, that no M' of the said crafte shall take anie Alien not None to 
borne within this Realme to be or serue him as his Apprentice, vpon Alien borne 
payn of forefature of x" to be payd to the comon chamber and crafte by *PP'«ntise. 
euen porcons. 

4. Item that no M' of the said Crafte, shall take anye apprentice No appren- 
for lesse terme then Seauen yeares, and that accordinge to the Statute takne vnder 
in that behalfe made. And that none of the said Crafte, shall enforme jJI,^ ^'^*** 
or teache anye person, which is of anye other Crafte in ther cunninge, teach any 
or Sciens, nor in the sayd crafte upon payne of forefeture of xl^ for ther occu- 
euerye tyme so doinge, to be payd and deuided, as aforesayd. paeon. 

5. Item that none of the sayd Crafte shall worke, either holowe None yt 
waire, or sadd waire within this Cittye of Yorke, which haiih not bene b«ne ap- 
Apprentice, with some free man of the sayd occupacon within the sayd fh^^vt^ 
Cittye without lycence of the Lord Maior for the tyme beinge, upon to worke 
payne of x^ to be forefaite, the one halfe to the Chamber, and the other Licence, 
halfe to the occupacon, for every tyme so doinge. 

6. Item that no M' of the sayd Crafte, shall sett on worke, nor None to be 
cause, nor make to be sett on work anye person or persons whatsoever, worke yt 

which haith bene s'ruant to anye other Maister of the same crafte, hath bene 

' . 'an others 

within this Citty in anye thinge perteynmge to the sayd craft, before seruant till 
suche person be dischardged or quite of his M% that he last dwelt charged of 
withall upon payne of xv^ to be payd and deuided in maner & forme ^s former 
aforesayd. 

7. Item, if it happen that anye Apprentice or seruant of the sayd Apprentice 
Craft withdrawe or perloyne from his M', anie manner of goodes to the his*Mre'^ 
valewe of xij<* or more, and ther vpon be convicte, or attainted, or the ioodes. 
same proued against him, he that shall after that tyme sett him on 

worke in the same crafte knowinge ther of [except the same Apprentice 
or seruant shall first have receyued punishment therfore at my Lord 
Maiors discrecon]* shall forfait x^ to be paid and deuided as aforesaid. 
And if after that the same Apprentice or seruant, shall the second tyme 
offend, The same seruant or Apprentice so offendinge, shall neuer after 
suche second offence, be admitted or receyued as brother into the 
felowshippe of the sayd companye, and suche of the sayd occupacon as 
shall sett any suche on work shall forefait xl^ for euerye tyme so doinge 
to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 



* An interlineation. 
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8. Item, that all manner of worke perteyninge to the said Craft, Hollowe 

wsiirc to DC 
called hollowe waire, shall be good and substanciall to the kinges good sub- 
people. And all hollowe waire mettell, shalbe of one saye or assize ^^^e^f 
viz : of the assize of pewther laye mettle wroght in London vpon pewther 
payne Forefaiture of iij* iiij^ for euerye peece found falty to be payd *y*™*^ 
and deuyded as aforesayd. 

o. Item that the Makers of suche waires called hollowe waire shall Hollowe 

^ . waire to be 

marke the same w* seuerall markes of ther owne, to thintent, that marked by 
they shall A vowe the same accordinge to the Statute in that behalfe, the makers. 
vpon payne of forefaiture of suche waires, found in the handes of the 
maker or seller sufl&cientlye made, and not marked, and beinge sould, 
to forefaite the valewe therof, to be payd by the maker therof, to the 
vses aforesayd, equally to be diuided. 

10. Item, that the Serchers of the said Crafte, shall have full power Disobe- 
and auctoritye, to warne and assemble all the good men and M'f of the Serchers in 
sayd crafte in suche thingf as to them and the weale of the occupacbn ^^ ^^ 
pertaynethe, And that euerye of them, shalbe obediente to the 
searchers, for the tyme beinge in doinge or executinge ther office. And 

if anie of them be disobedient to the sayd Searchers in executinge ther 
office orderlye and lawfullye, the offender therin to forefait for euerye 
suche offence euerye tyme iij^ iiij*^ to be payd and deuyded as afforesayd. 

11. Item, that the Searchers of the sayd Crafte, shall do no wronge Serchers o 
to anie person in ther office doinge, upon payne of iij^ iiij^ for euerye wronge in 
tyme so doinge, to be payd and devided as afforesayd. '^^^ office. 

12. Item, if anye of the said Occupacon shall bewray e, disclose, or Disci osinge 
discouer ther lawfull secrete Counsele touchinge ther sayd trayd to sell. 
anye person or persons whatsoeuer, to forefaite and paye, vj* viij<^, for 

euerye tyme so doinge to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 

13. Item, that none of the sayd Citty which shall heareafter hier Not to give 
anye Servant, or lomeyman to worke with him in the sayd occupacon shillinges 
shall directly or indirectly give to such Servant or Jorneyman above 1* wages, 
waiges for one whole yeare nor above that rate for longer or lesser tyme 

nor anye benevolence, waiges, gift or reward whatsoever excedinge in 
all that value and rate, upon payne of forefaiture of xiijs iiijd for everye 
tyme so doinge, to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 

14. Item, that no man of the sayd Craft shall sett up to occupie as None to 5:et 
a M*" in the same, onelesse he be sufficient and able in conninge to be free to 
worke, chardgers, platters, dishes, sawsers, and all such like. And 'm?JJ"*^** 
that he do worke his ablinge ware, in one of the Searchers shoppes, hable 
before he shall sett up or be receyved into ther company e, as use and workman, 
custome heretofore haith bene, upon payne of v^» to be paid and devided 

as aforesaid, And before that, not to be free to ther comon mouldes. 

15. Item, it is ordeyned that if anye M' of the same crafte having Apprentice 

to serve 
an Apprintice shall forton to dye before thend of the tearme of the forth his 

same apprentice, the same apprentice not to be sett over to anye other ^J*™*! ^ 

to serve forth his tearme with : but onelye to his M"*® or dame, if he be of his 

an able workman, at his M' death, or if she keepe an able workman to 
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4nstructe and teache him. And if he nether be an able workeman, nor 
shee have an able workman to teache him, then he to be sett over to 
some M' of the said occupacon, which he shall best like of, by consent 
of the Searchers, or of my Lord Maior, and none to take him otherwise 
upon payne of iij"* vj* viij^ to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 

i6. Item, that everye M' w^h shall heare after take anye Apprentice, Enrolling 
shall within three mounthes next after the takinge of the same inrowU aces, 
him in the Searchers booke and paye for the same to the searchers to 
the use of the sayd companye, xij<*. And also shall within the same three 
mounthes, enrowle the same apprentice in the Comon Clerkes office 
emogst the Cittyes recorde, and paye for the same to the said Comon 
Gierke to thuse of the sayd Cittye iiij**, and other iiij*^ to the Comon 
Clerke owne use upon payne of vj^ viij^ to be payd and devided as 
afforesayd. 

17. Item that every M' of the sayd Craft, no we beinge or which To have a 
hereafter shalbe, shall have a proper marke, and two tres-for his name, two letters 
to marke his vessell and waire withall and shall therwiih marke all suche therwadre^ 
vessell and waires, as he shall hereafter cast and make, so sone as he withall. 
shall have made up the same waires fit for saile, upon payne of everye 

one wantinge suche a marke and tres to forefait for every moneth that 
he shall want the same IS to be payde and devided as aforesayd. And 
further to forefait for every pece unmarked iij* iiij** to be payd and 
divided as aforesayd. 

18. Item, that the Searchers of the said craft for the tyme beinge Scrcher for 
from henceforthe shall take suche direction and order. That everye o^ moldes. 
the sayd Craft shall be served with the muldes indifferentlye doinge 

ther dutye therfore, upon pajme of forefatinge for every default therin xl' 
to be payd as is aforesayd. Provided always that the searchers shall not 
be bound that they shall deliver the sayd mouldes to anie of the same 
occupacon, before the offender or offenders have payd ther fines and 
submitted themselves for any and everye offence by him then formerlye 
comitted against anye Article in this ther Ordinall. 



19. Item, in the tyme of the maioraltye of the right worshipfuU Breaking or 

. . puttinge 

Richard White, Anno Regni Edwardi sexti sexto, It was ordeyned and away ther 

agreed with the consent of the Aldermen and good men of the said ^jj^fjes. 

Craft of pewtherers firmelye to be kept for ever. That none of the sayd 

occupac5n from thenceforth shold breake or put awaye anie of the 

brasse mouldes without the consent of the whole craft upon payne of 

xx** to be forefaited payd and divided, the one halfe to the Chamber 

and the other to the sayd occupacon. Which order is no we satisfied 

and confirmed from henceforthe to continewe and be observed upon the 

payne aforesayd, to be payd and divided as aforesayd. 

20. And whereas in the tyme of the maioraltye of Robte. Paycocke None to 
Lord Maior, in Anno dni 1566, It was agreed by the Consent of the Hawkinge. 
sayd whole occupacon, that none of the Pewtherers of this Cittye 

should go on hawkinge with anye waire belongynge to ther sayd 
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occupacon, upon payne of xx^, the one halfe to the Chamber, and the 
other to the occupacon, Nowe the same order is by theis presence 
satisfied and confirmed to stand and be observed and kept from hens- 
forthe upon the the payne aforesaid, to be payd and devided as 
aforesayd. 

21. And also that none of the said Pewtherers shall sell to no Noncio 
hawkers of the Countrye anye Tinn or wrought waires newe or old hawker 
without redye money, upon payne of xx% in forme aforesayd. Nowe^*^****"*® 
the same order is by theis presentf ratiefied and confirmed to be monye. 
observed and kept from hensforthe upon the payne afforesaid to be paid 

and devided as aforesayd. 

22. And also that none of the said Pewtherers shall lett unto nor None lo 

serve an 

serve anie others Customers for hier with Vessell who then is indebted others Cus- 
unto anie other of the said occupacon havinge lawfull waminge thereof [^Jlldebted. 
by the Creditoure, upon payne that suche Pewtherer as serves An 
others Customer, which is indebted, shall paye the old debt to him that 
the same shalbe dewe unto. Nowe the sayd order is by theis presence 
satisfied and confirmed from hensforthe, to be observed and kept upon 
the payne and penaltye afToresaid. 



Octavo die Julij. Anno Regni Elizabeth xxij etc. 
Tempore Robti Asquiihe, maior. 

23. Item, it was ordeyned that none of the sayd Occupacon should Haunting 

• rwi T All .«. 1. 1 . to tavernes 

resort to anie Taverne, Inne, Alehouse or Fiplmge house, upon anie or aile 

Sondaies or other holye dayes in tyme of divine Service or Sermons, sonSd«?or 

upon paine of every one offendinge xij**, the one half to the Common holydaies. 

chamber, and the other halfe to the presenter. Nowe the sayd order 

is by theis presence ratified and confirmed from henceforthe to be 

observed and kept upon payne of everye one offendinge herein to 

forefeit for everye tyme so offendinge iij^ iiij<* to be payd and devided as 

afforesayd. 

24. Item, it is nowe further Ordeyned, that no brother of the said None to 
occupacon shall take the stall or standing place of anye free Cittizen of others sull 
this Citty in anye faire nor market wherein he haith bene usuallye **' "^V** 
accustomed to stand, neither shall offer anie money gifte or other place in 
thinge over his head for the same, upon payne to forefaite for every tyme ml^^ettes. 
so offendinge xiijs iiijd to be payd and devided as afforesayd. 

25. Item, that every brother so sone as he shall be brothered To be 
emongest the sayd occupacon shall before he cast in the companyes before^the 
mouldes go withe the Searchers then for the tyme beinge to the Counsell 
Secretory e of the Quenes Ma*®^ Counsell in theis northe parties and ther hawkinge& 
enter into recognizance in xl", that he shall neither hawke nor serve hTwke^s**^ 
Hawker with anie Pewther Castinge or mouldes, upon payne of xl^ for 

everye one that shall denye or not do the same as the rest of his 
bretheren haithe heretofore done to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 
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26. Item, that the Searchers of the sayd occupacon shall be elected Eleccon 
and chosen everye yeare upon Sainct George daye, or within vii dayes accomptes 
then next after, upon payne of forefaiture of xx^ to be payd by everye °^ scchers. 
one makinge default therein. And further that the old Searchers shall 

make a trewe and just accompte of ther recipte and paymente at every 
suche elecon, upon the like payne to be paid and devided equallye as 
afforesayd. 

27. Item, that none of the said Occupacon shall dight, rubb, nor Dightinge 
scrape anie moildes belonginge to the sayd occupac5n except they scraping 
smoke and cast in the same imediatlye after, upon payne of vj' viij^, r_!jj 

to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 

28. Item, that no person of the sayd occupacon shall have anie man None to be 
to be partner or fellowe withe him and so use and occupye the sayd except he 
trayd (except he be a brother as well as he) upon payne of xl^ to be ^ *. 
forefaited by everye offender in this behalfe, to be payd and devided as 
afforesayd. 

20. Also it is ordeyned that whosoever of the sayd occupacon is Disobe- 
,. , -. . 1 V. 1 . 1 o 1 . t^ . dieiittothe 

disobedient against the Searchers in ther Searche, or at anie other tyme Scrchcrs or 

or dothe misuse his Searchers or anie of them unreuerentlye or un- Jjp^sing 

' tnem or 

decentlye either in word or in deed or shall use himselfe disorderlye in any other, 
talke at the comon place, or at anie other ther assembled, or beinge 
warned by the Searchers to hold his peace and dothe not, or shall 
revile, rebuke, miscall, or give undecent or unseamly wordes, or abuse 
anie other brother of the same occupacon by facinge, imbracinge or 
makinge of assaltes or affrayes in the presence of the Searchers or shall 
departe from the comon place or assembles in anger without lycense of 
the Searchers in all causes which are lawful! belonginge to ther 
occupacon shall paye everye tyme so offendinge vj^ viij^ to be devided 
in manner and forme afforesayd. 

30. Item, that no M' of the sayd occupacon shall take anie appren- Takinge 
tice mo then one at his first settinge up neither shall take anie other t£es. 
untill the sayd Apprentice shall have served full foure yeares of his 
Apprentishippe (except the sonn of a freman) And that everye Maister 

of the sayd occupacon nowe beinge and which hearafter shalbe, havinge 
mo apprentices then one at once at anie tyme or tymes hereafter shall 
alwayes have a fremans sonn one of the sayd apprentices upon payne 
of iij'* vjs viij<* to be payd and divided as aforesayd. Provided that 
suche as have apprentices alredye taken, maye keepe the same to serve 
forthe ther tearmes accordinge to ther former takinge notwithstandinge 
this order. 

31. Item, that everye Searcher of the sayd occupacon duringe his Keping& 
sayd office shall take order and see that the Comon Mouldes belonginge over'oTther 
to ther sayd occupacon, and the tonges and instrumentes therto comon 
belonginge be well and sufHcientlye kept, and that at his or ther other In- 
departure forthe of his or ther office shall deliver over the same Mouldes ®^'""*®°'^' 
to the Searchers succeedinge him or them and a note faire written in 
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paper of all suche of the same mouldes and spanne tonges and of all 
other thinge which belonge unto ther sayd occupacon upon payne of 
fourtye shillinge to be payd and divided equallye as aforesayd. 

32. Item, that no Strainger cominge to this Cittye shall work Strangers 
within the same, except he first come to the Searcher or Searchers for worke nor 
the tyme beinge, and shall have leave by the same Sercher or Serchers '° ^ set on 
with consent of my Lord Maior for the tyme beinge so to do neyther without 
shall anye of the sayd companye sett anye suche on worke, before he **^*"^** 
shall have suche leave upon payne of x'* to be payd and devided as 
aforesayd, to be forefaited by everye person doinge Contrarye to this 
Ordenannce for everye tyme so doinge. 



xix° die Junis 1605. 
Tempore WiWmi Orenburye, maior. 

Itm, that neyther the saide serchers nor anye of the said occupacon Not to take 

above iii^ 
fellowshipp or companye of Pewtherers shall take receive or exacte anie iiijd for 

more of anie apprentize to be newlye admitted unto or made free of the ad«^i"i"Sf« 
^^ ^ any appren- 

saide companye or fellowshipp either by or in meate money or other- tice into 
wise whatsoever but onelye iij^ iiijd accordinge to the statute in that Companye. 
behalf made upon payne to forfeite for everye suche offence xl^ to thuse 
of the maior and comaltye of the saide Citty. 

In a succeeding paper we shall hope to deal with certain of the 
enactments contained in these ordinances, and also with other of the 
matters relating to pewter, to which they refer. 



IRotes on lEncaustic ZTiles, Bale W)bc^ mi> 

fIDorlei?, S)ert>i?0b(re^ 

III. 

BY JOHN WARD. 

Since broaching the theory of travelling tile-makers six months 
ago in this magazine, all communications, and tracings and plates of 
tiles that I have seen, have tended to confirm it. Not only are actual 
Midland patterns absent from more distant collections, but the 
general spirit of the ornamentation of the latter is often very 
different : this I have noticed to be particularly so in the West of 
England and in Wales. I have just received from one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Powys-land Club a proof sheet of a series 
of tiles from the site of Strata- Marcella Abbey in North Wales : these 
not only illustrate the latter point, but strengthen the theory, in that out 
of the fifteen different patterns, thirteen occur at Strata-Florida in 
South Wales. 

If the theory is true, we certainly must be very guarded in 
attempting to identify the bearings of heraldic tiles with local families 
or benefactors, especially if they also fit in with those of more distant 
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families. The wide diffusion of tiles relating to families whose 
influence and benefactions could not well have extended much 
beyond their immediate neighbourhood, has evidently been long felt 
to be a difficulty. I have before noticed the late Mr. Jewitt's 
attempts to localize the heraldic tiles of Wirksworth, Repton, and the 
immediate district, but a recent writer of wide experience on the 
subject comes to the opposite conclusion, "that, though the armorial 
designs were made originally for some one building, they were also 
freely supplied to others, and used merely with a view to decorative 
effect," hence, " it is not safe to assume, without corroborative 
evidence, that the person whose arms the tiles represent was a bene- 
factor to the church in which they are found." Indeed, we need not 
go beyond our present series of tiles; the Rev. Dr. Cox thus wrote in 
1879 of the Morley series : ** there are others (families) who do not 
seem to have been connected specially with Morley, but whose arms 
had been struck by the canons either for particular churches, or else 
because they were benefactors of the Abbey. The moulds would 
subsequently become part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of the kiln- 
master, and would be used whenever fresh tiles were required." On 
the other hand, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, writing about the 
same time, remarked the ** absence of any connecting link between 
the benefactors of the Abbey and the arms of many of the (Dale) 
tiles," and suggested that **most of the moulds were originally 
made for the monasteries of Leicester and Thurgarton,*' But 
when it is considered that many of these tiles have a much wider 
distribution, extending from York to Northamptonshire and War- 
wick, one is rather startled at the hugeness of the implied system 
of circulating tile-stamps. The theory of a travelling company is 
simpler, it better explains the facts, and is more in accordance with 
medieval usage. 

This theory does not, however, shut out identification of heraldic tiles 
with local families and benefactors. I have already (page 221 in last 
year's volume) suggested that the Cantilupe shield. Fig. i6, Plate vi., 
below, was first struck off at Dale or Lenton : similarly that of 
Thomas fitz Alan, Archbishop of Canterbury, Fig. 10, may have had 
its stamp made at York, when he was archbishop of that city. And 
if Dr. Cox's conclusion below, respecting Fig. 14, is correct, we must 
give it a Dale source ; as also Fig. 9, — Codnor, the seat of the Greys 
and Zouches, being in the vicinity. 

Plate vi. Large and Small Tiles ^ Inlaid. 

1. Three bars embattled. Dale ; Leicester (St. Mary's). Barry 
of Tollerton, Notts. 

2. A fesse between six cross-crosslets : a common shield throughout 
England. Dale ; Wirksworth* ; Lentonf ; Cossington (?) ; York. 
Beauchamp^ Earl of Warwick, 

3. Across — heraldic? Morley. Burgh 1 

* Derbyshire. t Nottinghamshire. 
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4. Two bars; should be compared with the preceding. Stamp 
intended for larger tile ? Morley. 

5. A bend between six martlets ; reversed. Morley. Furnival^ 
Mounteneyy or LuttereL 

6. Cheqiiy. Dale ; Wirks worth ; Thurgarton* ; Aldgatet. Warrene^ 
or Roos ? 

7. On a bend cotised, three eagles displayed ; reversed. Dale ; 
Morley; Thurgarton*; Aldgate; RossingtonJ ; York. Manley. 

8. Seven mascles conjoined with engrailed bordure. Dale ; 
Morley ; Wirksworth ; Repton § ; Lenton ; Thurgarton ; Aldgate. 
Quinci* 

9. Ten bezantes, a canton erm. ; reversed. Morley. Zouch, 

10. Quarterly, i and 4, a lion rampant, 2 and 3, chequy ; reversed. 
Dale ; Morley ; Nottingham (Lenton and the Talbot Inn). Thomas 

fitz Alan^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 

1 1 . England with label of France. Dale ; Morley ; Wirksworth ; 
Darley Abbey § ; Kegworth||. Edmund^ Earl of Lancaster. 

12. Fesse dancett^, between ten billets. Dale; Morley; Wirks- 
worth (?) ; Thurgarton ; Rossington ; York. Deincourt^ or Easily 
(Ratcliffe-on- Trent). (Mr. Hope speaks of there being two varieties 
of this tile at Dale, I can only find one now.) 

13. England with label of France. Dale; Morley; Nottingham 
(Lenton and the Talbot Inn). Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 

14. Lion rampant ducally crowned. Dr. Cox {Churches of Derby- 
shire^ regards this as the arms of Morley, often assumed by the 
Stathums of Morley after their alliance with the heiress of that 
family. As John Stathum, who died in 1454, gave bells to Morley 
Church, he thinks that this tile, with its three bells, was struck to 
commemorate the gift. On the other hand it has been identified as 
for Seagreave and Darrel. Dale ; Morley ; Lenton ; Ratcliflfe on- 
Wreake ; York. 

15. Lion rampant, reversed. Morley. Luvetoi, 

16. A fesse vair between three leopards' faces, jessant-de-lis. 
Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; York. Cantilupe of 
Ilkeston. 

17. England and France, reversed: assumed by Edward III. 
in 1399. Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; Kegworth ; 
Aldgate; York. 

18. A fesse. Dale ; Morley ; Wirksworth ; York. 

19. Quarterly, i and 4, barry of 10, 2 and 3, three water bougets. 
Morley. (Compare the angles of this tile with the above Morley 
examples, 3 and 4.) 

20. Heraldic? Stamp intended for a large tile, and subsequently I 
found a large tile specimen at Morley with indications of foliage in 
the angles. Morley. Coventry (St. Mary's Hall). 

2 J. Across — heraldic? Dale. Burgh 1 



* Nottinghamshire. + Northamptonshire. % Near York. 

( Derbyshire. || Leicestershire. 



~ Encaustic Tiles, Dale Abbey t Morley, Derbyshire- 
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2 2. Barry of six, with label of five points: upper angle has its 
ornamentation worn off? Morley. 

23. A cross — heraldic ? Dale ; Morley ; Aldgate ; York. Burgh f 

Plate vii. Zar^^ Tiles, Inlaid, 

1. Sixteen-tile design : the pattern of the four inner tiles does not 
quite fit in with the outer, indicating, perhaps, that some of the 
stamps were renewed. Dale ; Wirksworth (?) ; Aldgate (the corner 
tile only) ; York Museum. 

2. Vesica, with back-ground of vine. The latter is treated in the 
free and natural manner of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
Dale. 

3. Interlacing and alluding to England and France. Dale ; 
Morley (?) ; Wirksworth ; York Museum. 

4. England, with label of France, for Earldom of Lancaster. 
Imperfect. Mr. Jewitt shows the complete tile as occurring at 
Wirksworth, but reversed. Dale ; Wirksworth ? 

5. Barry of six, for Grey of Codnor ? Dale ; Morley : York. 

6. Four-tile design. Oak foliage treated similarly to the vine of 
No. 2. Dale. 

Additional Localities to Previous Lists. 

Plate ii., Fig. lo. — Pilcher Gate, Nottingham ; Derby (The Friary). 

-,, „ 12. — Lenton, Nottingham. 

»> >♦ 13' — Pilcher Gate, Nottingham. 
Plate iii., Fig. 4. — St. Mary's, Leicester. 

»» >» 9- — AH Saints' and St. Mary's, Leicester. 

,, ,, 14. — Pilcher Gate, Nottingham ; All Saints* and St. 

Mary's, Leicester ; York. 

Besides the inlaid tiles I have illustrated, there are several others, 
broken or imperfect, at Dale. A heraldic fragment is masmly with 
a label (probably for Ferrers) ; a perfect one, apparently identical, 
was found at Wirksworth. Another tile displays an imperfect vesica 
of late design, devoid of its filling in. An unusually large (about 9 in. 
square) light coloured tile has an indistinct vesica of earlier type. 
A large, broken, much-worn wall tile is decorated with a beautiful 
Perpendicular canopy, identical, or nearly so, with the celebrated 
examples of Malvern. Then must be noted a heraldic tile found 
during the excavations, but now missing ; it was quarterly, i and 4, 
blank; 2 and 3, a fret ; and over all a bend (Le Dispenser) ; a similar 
or identical tile was found at Repton. 
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further 1?emarlt6 on peraonal Darned anb 
tbeir Mstribution (n 1302. 

BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 

The deed which is printed as No. cxxii. of the Rievaulx Chartu- 
lary* records the gift and confirmation of thirty acres of land 
in East Heslerton, together with one acre above the springs towards 
the wold side, in order that the convent might have its bercharia 
there, and its harbour (in the Yorkshire sense ; or, shelter for the shep- 
herds), all of which acres, with the manure resulting from the folding 
of the sheep upon them, and the manure of the bercharia (**fimo 
berchariae suae"), they were to use at their pleasure. And this is 
one of hundreds of like instances. Now, I suppose no one in his 
sane senses would for a moment think of turning the bercaria into a 
" tannery." And yet this is just what happens to the unlucky wight 
whose business it was to see to, and attend upon, the bercharia or 
bercaria^ and whose latinized title or designation was bercarius, more 
rarely, bercator. In that somewhat pretentious and at least equally 
unsatisfactory book, recently issued, called ** The Homes of Family 
Names," I find, p. 26, " barker. The old name for a tanner." 
Turning to Lower, the authority the author of the book in question 
seems mainly to depend upon in such matters, I find ** barker. 
A tanner, from his using bark of trees in his trade." In the old 
ballad of " The King and the Tanner,*' in Percy's Reliques^ the latter 
calls himself **a barker, Sir, by my trade." While Bardsley (p. 290) 
writes : " we may mention such men as * William le Barcur,' or 
* Nicholas le Barkere,' or * Robert Barcarius,' the ancestors of our 
modern Barkers, who, by the very frequency with which they are 
met, show how important was the preparation of bark in the tanner's 
yard ; " and then he appends the stanza in full to which Lower 
makes the reference just noted. And a curious stanza it is, though 
hardly perhaps is the curiousness of it dependent on the assumed 
reason for its quotation. 

Now, in the course of my completed examination of the Personal 
names which are met with in the Fifteenth, some inferences from 
which I ventured to advance in a former number of the Reliquary^ 
I have met with over one hundred instances of the occurrence 
of ** Bercarius." I noted fifty-one specifically, before I was half 
through, and then gave up. I noted, also, three instances of " le 
Barker," and four instances of " le Bercher " (a form in itself no 
little suggestive of the French Bergere), with one or two occurrences 
of "Bercator." 

Certainly, I should not like to assert that all these, without any 
exception, were sheepfold-men, for then I should be making precisely 
the same blunder as that, in my view, made by the authorities quoted 
above They assume but one origin for all the Barkers throughout 

* Surtees Society, Vol. 83, p. 75. 
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the kingdom, just as Lower assumes but one origin, and that an 
entirely mythical one, for all the Rays, Wrays, Raes, etc., all over 
England and Scotland. No doubt there were Barkers whose names 
were such because the usual appellation of the tanner, at least in 
some parts of .the kingdom, was Bark ere, Barkar,* etc. ; for over and 
above the possibly doubtful instance in the ballad, we find the 
Promptorium Farvulorum " Barkare," explained by the Latin 
" Cerdo.frumo" and " Barkyn lethyr, Frunio, tanno^ tannio** 

And here I would remark that in the Fifteenth I met with Tan- 
nator, Tanator, in all no less than ten times ; besides Adam le 
Tanour, at Stokesley ; and Robert le Tanure, at Hutton Bushell. 
These men, I take it, were the tanners proper in the North Riding 
at the date of the document under notice, and considering the dis- 
trict, its extent and its then population, it will be thought by some 
to indicate a quite sufficient number of such ** operatives" for the 
requirements of the people at large. For there are but twenty-six 
Sutors, one Sutrix, two Cobelurs, one Cordwaner (who probably 
deserved his name, using little but Cordovan leather), and one Glover, 
to work up the duly tanned material. And surely this is rather dis- 
proportioned to, say one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty tanners, constructed out of the Bercarii^ Berchers, Barkers, 
distributed all over the Riding, over and above the unquestionable 
Tannators and Tanours met with, and with an adequate amount of 
dispersion. And so my contention is that wherever there was a 
bercharia or bercaria^ there there was a bercharius or bercarius, and the 
matter eventually resolves itself into the number of vills, dispersed 
throughout the Riding, characterised by the presence of a sheepfold 
of sufficient magnitude or importance to require the services of a 
regular or professional sheepfold-man. 

Perhaps Faber is the name implying calling or craft of most fre- 
quent occurrence. But all the same it does not greatly outnumber 
the tale of the men distinguished as ** Bercarii." But the most 
numerous class is that of the " Prgepositus." He is met with, as was to 
be expected, in, I should say, two vills out of three all the Riding 



* I am not the least certain that it can be asserted categorically that " tanner *' 
and "barker" are precisely synonymous. My impression is that they were not. 
Among other matters tending to give support to such a view, the following, 
derived from a so-called ** Petition " handed to the Bench in Quarter Sessions at 
Bedale, in 1691, may be cited. ** Now the said petitioner is now able to worke, 
and has received every day when in worke, nyne pence a day all this Barke tyme 
for choppinge of Barke, besides working of the Tanner traid, and now, &c." From 
this it is quite apparent that *' chopping at the barke " is a work distinguished from 
the " tanner traid." It may be not quite clear what the said " chopping " was. 
whether it was equivalent to what is now called ** barking," that is, stripping the 
bark from the trees, and which is not now done, if ever it was, by chopping 
properly so called ; or whether it implies the preparation of the bark for use in 
the tanning process, for which it has to be, in some way or other, brought into a 
fragmentary condition. Quite possibly the term " tanner " in the older days was 
as comprehensive as the term "agricultural labourer " in later times, when it had 
to include the ploughman, the thresher or tasker, the horseman, the ditcher, 
and so forth. 
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through ; but the accepted English equivalent of Prgepositus, namely, 
Reeve, Grave, or Greve does not occur in even one solitary instance. 
This circumstance was adverted to in my article in the October 
number of the Reliquary^ when my examination of the Roll was still 
very far from complete. And now, with the result of a really careful 
and exhaustive dealing with it before me, I find but three entries 
that can possibly be looked upon as involving the English equivalent 
of the incessantly recurring Latin Prapositus^ and that is Foreman, 
Forman ; and of those three, one, Cristiana Foreman, of Pickhall, 
is a female. Marescallus, again, is a name of very frequent occurrence. 
I think I have found it in fifty different vills, its equivalent, or le 
Mareschal, le Mareschale, cropping up three times in all. Car- 
pentarius is another very customary name, and it would appear that 
there were about forty-five to fifty such craftsmen entered in the 
Fifteenth lists. Mason, with its alternate and more prevalent forms, 
Masoun, Masoune, Maceon, Macon, is found in all not less than 
twenty-one times, and 1 think it is well to have these numbers before 
us, that we may form for ourselves some sort of a view as to the 
probability that, when some of the most useful and necessary handi- 
craftsmen can only command such numbers of representatives, the 
Barkers, viewed as comprising tanners only within their list, should 
command such a gigantic comparative majority. 

But there is another point of view from which, within certain 
limits, such classes as those I have been detailing afford a fertile 
source from which statistical inferences, of at least a measure of 
value as well as interest, may be safely adduced. And here I will 
make a remark which no doubt will have already suggested itself to 
more readers than one, and which, quite possibly, other readers may 
think ought to have been made at an earlier period in the present 
paper. The remark referred to is, that these lists are by no means 
such that they can be regarded as exhaustive registrations of all the 
members of all the different callings or trades, specified or otherwise, 
brought under notice. They are correct and accurate registers only 
of such among the said members as were called upon to contribute 
to the impost concerned, and who responded to the demand. That 
is true, no doubt, but whether we assume or do not assume the 
probability that the lists in question comprise the very large majority 
of the persons following each several trade or calling, as they are 
severally quoted, at least this is to be assumed, that for such com- 
parative purposes as we have so far cited them for, the census is 
equally good in every individual instance. Given that we have 
seven-tenths only, or nineteen-twentieths, or any other definite pro- 
portion, of the Fabers, or Masons, or Carpenters, duly registered, 
the preponderating presumption surely is that over so large an 
area, and with such a voluminous list, the average of omissions in 
any one class, or any half dozen classes, would, almost without fail, 
and from the operation of the same causes, be the average of the 
omissions in the other classes as well. 

Possibly, however, there might be exceptions to this rule in 
respect of the members of what are now-a-days called the ** learned 
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professions." * That a very considerable proportion of the " country 
clergy " (if we may be permitted to employ the phrase for the con- 
venience of it), were likely to be in a position to be taxed to a 
Fifteenth, or any similar demand upon their property, is, I suppose, 
absolutely certain, and yet the total number of clerics returned, and 
especially when we call to mind the fact that the Capellanus very 
frequently officiated in a church to which a rector or a vicar was 
attached, was, comparatively with the known number of benefices in 
the district embraced, singularly small. Strange to say, no Rector, 
with one exception, is enumerated, and even he is a "quondam 
Rector." The names of seven Vicars only stand on the register. 
Two Personge, or Parsons, are seen ; while under the head of 
Clericus — not all of them necessarily " Clerks in Holy Orders," 
forty-four persons are met with, besides one other incidentally 
mentioned as the father of a certain contributor to the Fifteenth. 
Further than this, we have, and generally under the title Capellanus, 
but once or twice as Chapeleyn, thirty-three entries. And as a certain 
historic as well as ecclesiastical interest attaches to what may be 
called the ** habitats " of these officials, I will depart from the rule 
previously observed, and give a list of names of the places with 
which these clerical names were associated ; Stokesley, Easington, 
Pickhall, Brotton-with-Skelton, Stainsby, Newton Mulgrave, Little 
Moorsom, Roxby, Kilton Thorpe, Lythe, Crossthwaite, Cotherstone, 
Croft, Manfield, Thirngarth, Danby Wiske, Maunby, Edston, Fryton, 
Filey, Ebberslon, Wykeham, Girsby, Buttercrambe, Stitnam, Thor- 
manby, Couseby, Danby-on-Yore, Grinton, Nappa, Wensley, and 
Askrig. In such a matter as this, it is much to be wished that the 
list were exhaustive, for it would make revelations of a nature little 
anticipated by many, of the completeness of the pastoral system of 
pre- Reformation days, and of the effectual manner in which it 
covered the ground. 

The list of places at which a Clericus is recorded as having his 
abode is hardly less interesting and, in its way, suggestive. It runs 
thus : Danby, Hutton Mulgrave, Little Worsall, Kirkleathara, 
Busby, Ingleby Greenhow, Hinderwell, Newton-under-Roseberry, 
Hutton Rudby, East Tanfield, Humburton, Reeth, Eppleby, Bromp- 
ton Brigg, Manfield, Eriholm, Hovingham, Farndale, Birkby, Bossal, 
Welburne, Alne, Stillington, Dalton-in-Topcliff, Thirsk, Daletown, 
Thirkleby, Sowerby near Thirsk, Neusam, Bainbridge, Catterick, 
Stainton-in-Downholm, Scruton (two), Hauxwell, Harmby, West 
Witton, Thornton Steward, Carlton-in-Coverdale, Stillingfleet, Thor- 
ganby (two), Overton (two), and Hornby. 

To refer only to the Wapentake of Langbargh, the infornuition 
that is given is of singular interest. Danby and Ingleby Greenhow, 
the former of which belonged to the Priory of Guisborough, the latter 
to Whitby Abbey, and no vicarage was ordained in either ; nor is 

* It is to be remarked that only two instances of Medicus, and one of le Myre, 
occur throughout the RoU. There are, however, four persons named under the 
designation Barbour, Barber, which, I suppose, must be accepted as swelling thJe 
general catalogue a little. 
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there any other available record that I am acquainted with that implies 
or involves the continued residence of what is now-a-days called an 
officiating minister at this period. And besides, as to Hutton Mulgrave, 
Little Worsall, and Busby, there is no previous available authority to 
justify one in asserting the presence of a chapel in either place in 
the old days. In like manner, the list of Capellani supplies analogous 
information touching Newton Mulgrave, Little Moorsom, Kilton 
Thorpe, and Stainsby, all in Langbargh, over and above the positive 
induction that there was a chapel (or chapels) in each of the 
churches of Stokesley, Easington, and Lythe. And as a practical 
illustration of the way in which this record (incomplete as the in- 
formation unquestionably is) is found to work, let me draw attention 
to the circumstance that, very many years ago, I stated my convic- 
tion that in the parish of Lythe (inclusive of Egton) alone, there had 
formerly been at least seven, if not eight, churches and chapels, 
the sites of three of which, if not four (besides the parochial 
buildings), I have since been able to verify ; the lists under notice 
supply two, more, viz., Hutton Mulgrave and Newton Mulgrave. 

The entries under the head of Forester, le Forester, del Foreste, 
and (in the immense preponderance numerically) Forestarius, furnish 
another piece of curious and interesting locally-historical information. 
In Danby, there were two Forestarii ; and when one traces the 
ancient Park, the concession of ** Park and Warren " having been 
made to the Brus Barons from an early period, all the way down the 
Esk Valley for a distance of more than six miles, and remembers 
that originally the forest must have begun more to the west, and 
have been far more extensive, he finds no difficulty in the 
notification that two Foresters found occupation there. Rather he 
asks how many subsidiary foresters were there over and above those 
two? But let us notice that, just as a known wide ** Park and 
Warren '' implies a proportionate number of forest employes^ so does 
the chief among the forest employh, or the Forester himself, imply in 
the vast percentage of cases the existence of the forest As it happens, 
in a very large proportion of the thirty-four forests in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire thus inferred, they are historical. Take, for instance, 
Kirkby Moorside, Bilsdale, and AUerston ; Hutton Bushell and 
Brompton which follow; Sutton, Easingwold, Tollerton, and Top- 
cliff (all on Galtres Forest) next ; besides at least two out of three, 
or four out of five, of the residue ; and it is clear at once that a very 
noteworthy illustration of what the condition of the Riding, as 
regards the prevalence of enormous tracts of what was at that date 
understood by the term foresta, actually if not relatively was, is in 
this way afforded. 

On the whole, the matters that are suggested for notice and con- 
sideration by a careful survey of the various kinds of information, 
both direct and indirect, contained in this document, are more than 
sufficiently numerous. Among them may be enumerated the evi- 
dence afforded that, as early as the very beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the surname or family-name system had, beyond dispute, 
much more than only begun ; that even nicknames or by-names, as 
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well as what may be generally termed "professional" names, were 
already being handed down not only from father to son, but to 
daughter also ; that the list of trades or callings such as to afford 
designations to those that followed them (and even allowing for the 
difference of speech in the North and other districts to the South, 
and whether East or West), was greater than, is usually allowed for ; 
that, while many of these do but tantalize our state of conscious 
unknowingness, not a few of them throw strange side-lights on the 
manner of feeling as well as living in those days, and the like. And 
of all these, and many others like or cognate, it is quite safe to say 
that, if there be space and opportunity for any fairly adequate notice 
of them, no lack of interest can be anticipated, so far as the said 
interest depends upon the subject-matter itself. 



IRotes on tbe emaller Catbcbral Cburcbes 

of 3rclant)* 

I. 

THE PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 

It is not altogether easy for a person, whose knowledge of a 
cathedral church has been gained by familiarity with any of the ancient 
cathedrals of England, to realise when standing at the door of some 
humble, and perhaps common-place little country church in Ireland, 
that the insignificant building before him may possibly possess as just 
a claim to the proud title of a cathedral church as any of the stateliest 
of the minsters, which are the glory of England, or of the continent of 
Europe. Yet, so it is, and the insignificance of the country cathe.lrals 
of Ireland, their inaccessibility in villages remote from railway stations, 
and the fact that many of them are buildings of no great age in a 
country where nearly every parish can boast of some object of remote 
antiquity, have combined to contribute to the general obscurity with 
which most of these churches are surrounded, and we have thus an 
explanation of how it is that such complete ignorance prevails as to 
them. Their names, indeed, are pretty familiar, owing to their 
occurrence in almanacks and similar books with lists of bishops and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries ; but when the curiosity of an enquirer is 
roused, and he is led to turn to some topographical work or book of 
reference for information, it is only to find a complete silence as to 
most of these churches, or even as to where they are situated. 
Nevertheless, they are not without an element of interest, and several 
of those in the south and west of the country are buildings of very 
considerable curiosity. In other cases, where the existing buildings 
have not much to show, as in Ulster, they are, notwithstanding this, 
the representatives of churches and ecclesiastical foundations, whose 
early history is lost in the mist of ages. 
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It is true that none of the largest of the Irish cathedrals can com- 
pare with the minsters of England for size and grandeur. The largest 
of all is St. Patrick's, Dublin, but it would only take a very low place 
in a list of English cathedrals ; and Kilkenny, which comes nearest to 
it, falls considerably short, even of St. Patrick's, in size ; while the 
remainder are all on a far humbler scale still. In spite of their dis- 
advantage in size, many of the small Irish cathedrals, however, are 
interesting little buildings, and exhibit a quaint grace and beauty 
which is by no means unsuited to their position as the mother churches 
of dioceses in a land, whose sons have ever been the children of 
poverty. 

The design which was so common elsewhere, of a cruciform cathe- 
dral church with, a central and two western towers, appears never to 
have fully developed itself in Ireland. There, the simpler plan of a 
cruciform church with a single tower, which is usually, but not always 
central, seems to have been fairly common, although not universal ; 
and there is no instance, or trace of an instance, so far as we are 
aware, of an Irish cathedral church with a pair of western towers. 
Nor, it may be added, are there any instances of external additions, 
such as chapter houses or cloisters. The plan is almost invariably that 
of a simple church, generally cruciform, and with a sint;le tower, which 
is usually, but not always central. Of cruciform churches with a 
central tower, there are examples at Armagh, Dublin (Christ Church), 
Cash el, Kildare, Kilkenny, and Killaloe. Leighlin probably had 
transepts, in which case the tower was central. Lismore had a central 
tower, but it is now placed at the west end. Of cruciform churches 
with the tower placed elsewhere than in.the centre, there are instances at 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, with a north-west tower; and at Ardfert, Limerick, 
and Clonfert with a western tower. The old cathedral at Waterford 
presented an irregular and curious ground plan, which has been, very 
fortunately, preserved by Harris in his edition of Sir James Ware's 
History of the Bishops of Ireland. The tower of this cathedral was 
on the north side. Cloyne and Kilmacduagh show no sign of a tower. 
Raphoe and Clogher, although buildings mainly of last century, 
probably follow the outline of the medieval churches which preceded 
them, and are cruciform with a western tower. The idea, therefore, of 
an Irish cathedral church with a central and two western towers, and 
each tower capped with a spire, such as the new cathedral at Cork, 
designed by Mr. Burgess, has no prototype in the ancient cathedrals 
of the country ; and Mr. Burgess's stately building, which in other 
respects is, perhaps, the most satisfactory of modern cathedrals in 
design, labours under the double disadvantage (i) of being an untrue 
conception of an Irish cathedral, as well as (2) foreign to the country 
in the style of architecture which has been employed. The same may 
be said of the fine Roman Catholic cathedral which has been built at 
Armagh. 

The disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland left those 
ancient churches which were in actual use in the hands of the dis- 
established Church ; but those such as Cashel, Ardfert, or Kilmac- 
duagh, which were ruined, were transferred to the nation; none 
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were handed over to the dominant religious body in the country. 
Hence, in the notes which we propose to give in these pages, it will 
be the Protestant and ruined churches alone with which we shall deal. 
Of late years the Roman Catholics have built some large cathedrals, 
but as a rule they are naturally in the neighbouring towns, and not 
in the villages in which the sees were originally settled, and from 
which the dioceses are still named. These notes, too, are not 
intended to include accounts of the larger or well-known Irish 
cathedrals, such as the two Dublin churches, Kilkenny, Cashel, and 
others. Our endeavour will be to give the reader some infoi'mation 
as to what the smaller, and less known of the Irish cathedrals are 
like, and in those cases in which they present features of more or less 
importance, to enter more closely into matters relating to those 
particular churches. If mention is made of the larger of the 
cathedrals, it will be merely an incidental reference, which will be 
made for some special reason, and not to attempt a description of 
those buildings. 

A convenient plan to follow in going through the cathedral 
churches of Ireland seems to be to take the four provinces of 
Ireland in order. Of these we will take Ulster first, although we are 
bound to say that it is beginning with by far the least interesting 
division. Still, there are various reasons which make it most 
convenient for us to begin with Ulster, and it may fairly claim 
this privilege as containing the primatial church of Armagh. 
Unfortunately, as we shall have to relate, all the ancient cathedrals in 
Ulster have been destroyed, and, as will be seen in what follows 
there is not much to detain us in the description of the mother 
churches of the most prosperous division of modern Ireland. 

We now proceed to describe the cathedral churches of Ulster 
seriatim in alphabetical order. 

ARMAGH. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick."^ 

Owing to the fact that Armagh is the primatial see of Ireland, 
and that the city is an attractive and fairly prosperous town in the 
northern part of the country, the cathedral church of Armagh is 
pretty well known, and has been frequently described and illustrated. 
It scarcely comes, therefore, within the strict range of our observa- 
tion in the present series of notes. Still, without enlarging to any 
great extent or going much into detail, a few remarks will not be 
out of place. With the exception of Derry, Armagh is the only 
cathedral church in Ulster which can, in a real sense, be said to be 
used as such. The others, although they are the sees of bishops, and 
as such are technically and strictly speaking cathedral churches, are, 
in the actual use which is made of them, little more than country 

* These titles are taken in each case from the formal designation, as given in 
the Report of the Irish Church Commission 1868 ; where this is not the case, the 
dedication is given within brackets. 
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parish churches. In the case of Armagh and Derry, both those 
cathedrals are also, it may be noted, parish churches too.* 

We shall not, of course, attempt to give a history of Armagh cathe- 
dral here. To do so would require a considerable amount of space, 
and all that it is necessary for us to do is to indicate briefly a few of 
the outlines which mark the previous history of the present building 
and its predecessors. 

Dr. Cotton says of Armagh, that ** there appears to be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that this church was founded and endued with 
its primatial dignity and pre-eminence by St. Patrick.*'t If this be 
accepted as well established, we are, of course, taken back to a period 
nearly a couple of centuries earlier than the date of the foundation of 
the primatial see of England at Canterbury by St. Augustine in 597, 
and it is indeed strange to compare the two churches. Canterbury, 
on the one hand, so vast and stately, and linked to the history of the 
English church and nation by associations of every description ; and 
Armagh, on the other hand, a small and comparatively insignificant 
little building with scarcely a stone in its walls to recall the past. 
The contrast is indeed remarkable, but it must not be supposed that 
Armagh cathedral is wholly devoid of interest or beauty. No 
building which represents all the memories of the primatial see 
of Ireland can be wholly without interest ; and, certainly, Armagh 
cathedral, in spite of its small dimensions, is not devoid of a quiet, 
graceful dignity. It is, indeed, only small, but as it rests, crowning 
the summit of the hill, around the slope of which the city is built, 
its form rises above the other buildings with a pleasing and stately 
outline, not unworthy of its proud position as the mother church of 
Ireland. 

The early history of the buildings, which were the predecessors of 
the present church, is, of course, involved in much doubt and 
obscurity : we need only touch upon it here. The first church, that 
built by St. Patrick in 445, is said, in the Tripartite Life of St, Patrick^ 
to have been in shape an oblong, 140 feet in length, and divided 
internally into two portions, corresponding to a nave and choir, or 
sanctuary. It is said that this building was destroyed about the 
middle of the ninth century. Vety possibly it had been destroyed 
before that time, and it was one of its many successors which the 
Danes then demolished. Anyhow, there is pretty clear evidence that 
archbishop Gilla, or Gelasius, who succeeded to the see in 1137, 
once more rebuilt the cathedral church, which had again been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of the Danes. He is spoken of as a man of 
considerable ability, and was, it is worth observing, the first arch- 
bishop of Armagh who received a pall from Rome. He died in 
1 1 74 at a great age, and left, as Dr. Cotton says, "a very high repu- 
tation behind him."! 

Soon after the death of this archbishop, Armagh cathedral was 

* Armagh is so by 15 and 16 Geo. IIL, ch. 17 (Ir.). 
t Fctsti EccL Hib.y Vol. iii., page i. 
J Fasti EccL Hib.y Vol. iii., page 11. 
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once more destroyed by fire. At the end of the thirteenth century 
archbishop Patrick O'Scanlain is reported to have repaired and 
adorned his cathedral church. His successor, Nicholas Mac Molissa, 
bestowed an endowment of twenty marks in 1283, to be laid out 
on the fabric of the church, and he also gave various books, vest- 
ments, and other articles to the church. From that time onwards we 
know but little of importance in the history of the cathedral church, 
until it was demolished in the rebellion of Shane O'Neil during the 
arch i episcopate of Adam Loftus.* In 1613 we find archbishop 
Hampton, who was then appointed, once more repairing the cathe- 
dral church. He restored the steeple of the church, which had been 
demolished, and " beautified the south and north walls of the church 
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with fair windows, roofed the south and north aisles [transepts], and 
made platforms on both sides of the church. He also new cast the 
great bell."+ In 1642 the cathedral was burnt down by Sir Phelim 
O'Neill ; and from the ruios of the building archbishop Margetson, 
in 167S1 raised at his own expense what afterwards became the 
nucleus of the present cathedral. Archbishop Maj^elson's cathedral 

* Adam Loftus was only twenty-eigbt years of age when he was consecraled 
tuchbishop of Atin^h, being two yeais betow the canonical age. 

t Hams' Edition of Sir J. Ware's History of the Bishops of Inlatbl, Dublin, 
"739. P»ge 97- 
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was again repaired and altered by archbishop Robinson in the 
middle of last eentury, and it again fell into so bad a state that in 
1834 it was reported to be in such a condition as to be " unworthy 
of any considerable expemtiture towards its improvement." In 
1840, however, Armagh cathedral, which had all along owed so 
much to the munificence of the archbishops, found once more a 
fresh benefactor in Lord John George Beresford, at that time and 
for forty years Primate of Ireland, who contributed a sum of 
_;£z4,ooo, out of a total of _;£34,ooo towards its restoration. Mr, 
Coitingham was the architect employed, and the chief fault of the 
work executed under his direction was that the few remains of any 
age which had escaped till then, were at that time finally obliterated. 
The cathedral, therefore, as it now exists, is practically a modem 
building. An illustration of the church as it appeared after archbishop 
Margetson had almost rebuilt it, is given by Harris in his edition of 
Ware's History of the Bishops of Ireland, An illustration taken as the 
church appeared in 1830 we have reproduced on the previous page, 
and we also give a small engraving of the church in its present 
condition. The plan of the building is that of a plain cross, with a 
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low tower in the centre. The nave is of five bays, and the choir 
of three, and together they measure 184 feet in length. The nave 
alone has side aisles. The transepts measure from north to south 
120 feet. The tower is no feet in height. The choir is vaulted in 
stone, but the rest of the church has a wooden roof. The stone 
employed in the building is a red sandstone, which gives a warm 
aspect to the church. Prior to the alterations of 1840, the tower 
was capped by a wooden spire, and the nave and side aisles were 
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under one roof. At that time the spire was removed from the 
tower, and a clerestory was added to the nave. After what has been 
said, as to the alterations which have been repeatedly made, it is not 
necessary to say anything as to the various styles of architecture 
which the building now exhibits. In some places the modern work 
probably represents more or less that which preceded it. In others, 
no reliance can be placed on what is now found. 

The Royal Commissioners of 1868 reported that the chapter 
consisted of nine persons, viz., dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacon, and the prebendaries of MuUaghbrack, Ballymore, 
Loughgall, and Tynan, all of whom stated that they took their 
several turns in order at the cathedral, in which choral service was 
performed daily. The cathedral is well kept, and shows in this 
respect a favourable contrast with some others in Ireland. 

It may be remembered that we criticised a proposed re-arrange- 
ment of the choir fittings in a recent number of the Reliquary,^ 

CLOGHER. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Macartin, 

Clogher, in county Tyrone, is now only a village, but it was in 
early times the residence of the princes of Ergal, and it is still the 
seat of one of the most ancient of the bishoprics of Ireland. It is 
situated about nine miles from Fintona, on the line of railway 
between Omagh and Enniskillen. The name of the placet is 
derived **from a Golden Stone, from which in the Times of Paganism 
the Devil used to pronounce Jugling Answers, like the oracles of 
Apollo Pythius^ as is said in the Register of Clogher'^ % 

St. Patrick is said not only to have founded the bishopric of 
Clogher, but also to have been its first bishop, and this before the 
foundation of the see of Armagh. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that St. Patrick founded the see, and placed St. Macartin in it, 
as its first bishop. The Register of Clogher, indeed, accounts St. 
Macartin and not St. Patrick as the first bishop of the see. St. 
Macartin died in 506, and was buried at Clogher. In the middle of 
the eleventh century the cathedral church of Clogher was rebuilt, 
and was dedicated to the memory of St. Macartin, and this invoca- 
tion it still retains. About the year 1295 Bishop Matthew 
MacCatasaid I. built a chapel or oratory over the grave of 
St. Macartin, and rebuilt Clogher cathedral; to which he gave various 
articles including bells, a chalice, a pix, a silver gilt cross, a mitre, 
and certain vestments. 

In 1395, while the then bishop (Arthur MacCamaeil) was engaged 
in rebuilding the chapel over St. Macartin's remains, a great fire 
occurred at Clogher, and it is recorded to have consumed St. Mary's 

* New Series, Vol. iv., page 184. 

t Clochoir — A stone of gold. 

X Harris' edition Ware's History of the Bishops of Ireland^ page 175. 
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monastery, two chapels, the bishop's residence, and more than 
thirty houses, as well as the cathedral church. Bishop MacCamaeil 
at once set to work to rebuild the cathedral church. The present 
building, however, was erected in the middle of last century 
by the munificent Dr. John Steame (bishop of Clogher, 1717 — 
1745),* in a quasi -medieval style, but it was re-modelled as a 
classical building by dean Bagwell in 1818. The ground plan 



is that of a cross, and at the west end there is a square tower. 
The cathedral is well and conveniently furnished inside, although 
in a manner not wholly according to modem ideas. The stalls 
for the members of the chapter, as well as the gallery for the 
organ and choir, were erected by dean Bagwell. The bishop's 
throne is placed at the angle formed by the chancel with the south 
transept. The east window, and those of the two transepts are 
filled with stained glass ; the chapter room, the walls of which arc 



' See a. list of hia charities, Faiti Eccl. Hib., Vol. iii. Page 81. 
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panelled, is at the west end of the cathedral, which from time imme- 
morial has been also the parish church of Clogher.* 

In the report of the Royal Commission of 1868 the chapter of 
Clogher was returned as consisting of nine persons, viz : dean, 
archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, and five prebendaries, all of 
whom, except the archdeacon, reported that they had no duties to 
perform. The archdeacon's duty, moreover, consisted only in 
examining and presenting candidates for ordination. 

The bishopric of Clogher was in the year 1850, united to the see 
of Armagh. Lord John George Beresford then became for a second 
time bishop of Clogher.t Since the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church the bishopric of Clogher has been re-endowed, and revived 
as a separate and independent see. 

CONNOR. 
The Cathedral Church of St Saviour. 

Connor is a village about five miles from Ballymena, a railway 
station and junction in county Antrim. The bishopric of Connor is 
of considerable antiquity, having been founded at the latter end of 
the fifth century. At one time the place seems to have been of 
some size and importance, and was a walled town ; but it is said to 
have decayed after the middle of the fourteenth century, when it was 
the scene of an engagement in which Edward Bruce defeated the 
English forces, under Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. In 1442 
the bishopric of Connor was annexed to that of Down, and the 
union of the sees has continued to the present time.t Next to 
nothing is known of the medieval cathedral church of Connor, or of 
its history. In the rebellion of 1641 Connor cathedral was almost 
entirely destroyed, and a thatched roof was placed on a portion of 
the building, which was used by the inhabitants as their church. 
The cathedral church of Downpatrick being at the time also ruined, 
Charles II., by Letters Patent dated October 17th, 1662, constituted 
the parish church of Lisburn, which was then the most important 
town in either of the two dioceses, as the cathedral church of the 
bishop of Down and Connor. 

The existing church at Connor, which is sometimes officially 
designated a cathedral church, is an ordinary modern country church, 

* The writer of this paper was unable to visit Clogher in person, and he is 
indebted to the Rev. C. Burchell Bewick, M.A., Rector of Clogher, for many of 
these particulars respecting the cathedral. 

t Lord J. G. Beresford, the third son of George De La Poer Beresford, first 
Marquis of Waterford, and himself the princely benefactor of the Irish Church, 
was appointed dean of Clogher in 1 801. In 1805 he was consecrated bishop of 
Cork and Ross ; in 1807 he was translated to Raphoe, and from thence, in 18 19, 
to the bishopric of Clogher. In 1820 he became archbishop of Dublin, and two 
years later, archbishop of Armagh. In 1850, on the death of Lord R. Loftus, 
he became again bishop of Clogher, by virtue of the Act of Parliament which 
united the see of Clogher to that of Armagh. He died in 1862, and was buried 
in Armagh Cathedral. 

X The two sees had been united before, but were separated in 1137. 
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consisting of a nave, chancel, northern transept, and a plain square 
tower at the west end. As can be seen from the illustration which 
we give of the building, it has nothing whatever of interest about it, 
except the fact that it is the modern representative of the ancient 
cathedral church of the diocese of Connor, and occupies the ancient 



The chapter of Connor was returned in r868 as consisting of 
dean, archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and four pre- 
bendaries. As such it originated in 1609, when James I. thus 
constituted it. Before the Reformation there seems to have been no 
chapter, as the " archdeacon and clei^y of Connor " are spoken of 
as the body who elected the bishops. In 1868 the members of the 
chapter made return that none of them had any duties to perform,* 
and they also stated that " the parish Church of Ltsburn is used as 
the Caihedral."+ 

" Report of Her Majesty's Commiisioners an tht Revalues and Condition of 
the Bstablished Church {Ireland), 1868, p. 78. 
+ Ibid., p. 37. 
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[St. Columi.] 

The bishopric of Deny is not of vety high antiquitj', although it 
is the representative of a see which originated in the sixth century, 
but which was not definitely fixed in Derry itself until the year 
1279. 

Very little is known of the history or character of the medieval 
cathedral. It seems to have been a cruciform building, and it stood 
on a different site to that occupied by the present church ; outside, 
indeed, the walls of the modern city of Londonderry to the south 
west of the Bishop's Gate. It was greatly injured by an explosion 
of gunpowder in 1568, and the remains were afterwards wholly 
removed in 1600 by Sir Henry Docwra, at that lime governor of the 



DBRKV CATHEDRAL, SOUTH SIDE, cirCa I690. 

city. Dr. George Downham,who was bishop of Derry from 1619 to 
1634, has left a manuscript " Account of the State of the Diocese 
of Derry in i6za," which is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. From what Bishop Down ham says in this 
document, we learn that not merely were there " not so much as any 
ruins left " of the ancient cathedral, but that no church {cathedral 
or parochial) had been built at the time, to take its place in 
Londonderry. 

The present cathedral, owing to its position as one of the chief 
buildings in an important city like Londonderry, is well known, and 
has been frequently described and illustrated. It scarcely comes, 
therefore, within the scope of our observation in the present series 
of notes, and we shall only give a very brief account of it. 
It was begun in i6a8, and was finished in 1633, at a cost of about 
;^4,ooo, which was borne by the corporation of the city of London. 
The original plan was that of an oblong, with a square tower at the 
west end. The oblong or body of the church is divided by two 
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rows of pillars into a central, and two side aisles, after the n 
of a portion of a medieval church ; the eastern end serving till 
recently as a quasi-chancel, or sanctuary. The style adopted is 
perpendicular, and the building is a very interesting instance of the 
survival of medieval feeling, as regards its architectural features. 
This is well seen in the pillars, and in the tracery of the windows, 
and in other details. Archbishop King, writing in 1690, said of the 
church as it then stood, that "it is a goodly fabric. It has an Organ,* 
a square Steeple and a good ring of bells. It formerly had a Spire 



of wood leaded, but it was decayed and taken down before the 
troubles. The lead was preserved till the late Siege during which 
it was used for bullets." 

In 1778, Frederick Augustus, fourth Earl of Bristol, who was at 
that time bishop of Derry, erected a new spire at his own expense.t 
In 1802 the old tower, which supported this spire, was found to be 



' Given together 
Darj (1681-1690). 
IretatKl, p. 295. 

t An engraving of the cathedral, showing Lord Bristol's spire, which was of a 
inor« slender and tapering character than its successor, was published in 1780 bj 
G. Keaisley, of Fleet Street, from a picture by F. Sandby, R.A. 
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in SO unsafe a condition, that it had to be taken down. Between the 
years 1805 and 1834, a sum of over ;^4,5oo was spent on building a 
new tower and spire, and on making certain alterations which, with 
the exception of a structural chancel very lately added, brought the 
building into its present state. The accompanying illustrations give 
a general idea of the exterior of the church as it was at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and of the east end as it appeared 
before the recent erection of the chancel. The cathedral is also 
the parish church of Templemore. 

In 1868 the chapter was returned as consisting of five members, 
viz., the dean (whose duty was to see to the ** supervision of the 
cathedral," which is also the parish church, constituted so by charter 
of James I.), the archdeacon (whose duty was "to attend chapter 
meetings" and ** to act as one of the trustees of the diocesan 
school," and whose archidiaconal functions he facetiously defined 
as requiring him "to act as rural dean over all the other rural 
deans " t) and three prebendaries, who said that their duties were 
simply " to attend chapter meetings." Two curates were employed 
at the cathedral. 

DOWN. 
The Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, 

The bishopric of Down was probably founded as early as the close 
of the fifth century, and originated in the foundation of an abbey by 
St. Patrick in 493. Dr. Cotton says that " the diocese was early 
united to, or incorporated in, that of Connor, but the two were 
separated in the year 1136 or 1137, and so continued till 1441, at 
which time they were again united." This re-union of the two sees 
is still preserved both in the Protestant and Roman Catholic arrange- 
ment. At Down St. Patrick was buried, and the church, which had 
originally been dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and had been served 
by a college of secular canons, was re-dedicated by John de Courcey 
(after his subjugation of Ulster) to St. Patrick, and a body of 
Benedictine monks was introduced from St. Werburg*s monastery in 
Chester, to take the place of the ejected secular clergy. Henceforth, 
until 1 541, the prior and convent formed the bishop's chapter. 

In the year 1538, the cathedral, which had been mainly rebuilt 
about 141 2, was ruthlessly demolished by Lord Grey, the Lord 
Deputy, and this formed one of the charges on which he was 
executed in 1541. The ruins of the ancient cathedral are thus 
described by Archdall : **The roof was supported by five handsome 
arches which composed a central aisle of twenty-six feet in breadth, 
two lateral ones of thirteen feet each, and the whole structure is one 
hundred feet long. The heads of the pillars and arches, the tops of 
the windows, and many niches in the walls, were adorned with a variety 
of sculptures, some parts of which yet remain. At the east end is a 
very lofty and magnificent window, and over it are three handsome 
niches, in which niches the pedestals, whereon stood the Saints 
Patrick, Colomb, and B rigid still remain. Adjoining the east end of 
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the church are two square columns, in one of which was a winding 
staircase leading to the roof." * 

The present cathedral, although it incorporates some remains of 
the ancient building, including the east window and the niches above, 
is practically a modern erection. It was rebuilt at the end. of last, 
and the beginning of the present, century. The plan of the church 
is that of a plain oblong with side aisles, and with a western tower of 
three stages. The greater part of the interior is fitted up as a choir, 
with an organ screen at the west, under which are the canopied stalls 



for the members of the chapter. The bishop's throne is placed on 
the north (not south) side, and nearer to the aUar. While the church 
was in ruins, Charles II. had (as stated under Connor) appointed 
Lisburn church the cathedral church of the united dioceses. 

The chapter of Down was returned in 1868 as consisting of dean, 
archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, treasurer, and two prebendaries. 
It owes it foundation to James I., who also restored the ancient 
dedication to the Holy Trinity, in place of that to St. Patrick. All 
of the members of the chapter stated in 1868 that they had various 
duties to perform in the cathedral. 

* Afenaslueti Hibemieum, a. 116. 
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The Cathedral Church of Christ the Redeemer. 

The bishopric of Dromore was founded, in all probability, early in 
the sixth century ; the diocese is of small extent, and the bishopric 
being also in the middle ages a very poor one, several of the bishops 
of Dromore lived in England, and acted as suffragans in English 
dioceses. 

The ancient cathedral church was destroyed in the rebellion in the 
seventeenth century, and the present building was erected by Jeremy 
Taylor, who, while holding the sees of Down and Connor, had 
Dromore added to his charge in commendam. In this church, which 
he built at Dromore, he was himself buried in 1667. The com- 
munion plate was given by his wife. The church, indeed, owes its 
main interest to its connection with Bishop Taylor. It appears 



originally to have been a plain oblong building, with a very plain 
square tower at the west. Within the last twenty years it has been 
" restored." An apse has been added at the east, and an aisle built 
on the north side. These additions are in what is called the " early 
French" style. A pretentious stone pulpit, and a font to match, have 
also been placed in the church, which is fitted up as an ordinary 
parish church, and without any stalls for the chapter, or throne for 
the bishop. We give an illustration of the exterior taken from the 
south-east. 

The chapter in 1868 was returned as consisting of six persons, 
viz., dean, archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and one 
prebendary (as such it was constituted in 1609 by charter of 
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James I.) ; all the members of the chapter returned their duties in 
1868 as being " to preach in turn in the cathedral." 

Since 1842 the Protestant bishopric of Dromore has been per- 
manently annexed to the united sees of Down and Connor. In the 
Roman catholic system the see of Dromore still retains its 
independent existence. 

KILMORE. 
[St. Fhelim,] 

The bishopric of Brefnia or Tiburna was, during the episcopate of 
Andrew Mac Brady in 1442, fixed at Kilmore, when St. Phelim's 
parish church became the cathedral of the diocese, henceforth known 
as that of Kilmore. Of this cathedral church, or what remained of 
it, bishop Bedell wrote in 1630 to archbishop Laud : "The church 
here, built, but without Bell or Steeple, Font or Chalice.*** Of this 
building, measuring internally 70 ft. in length, by 24 ft. in width, and 
occasionally referred to by bishop Bedell and others as the cathedral 
church, Harris, in his edition of Sir James Ware's History , says : 
** Yet there are now neither Cathedral, Chapter, Canons, or Pre- 
bendarys belonging to the See. A small church at Kilmore^ con- 
tigious to the Episcopal House is a Parish Church but serves for a 
Cathedral." t 

In 1859 the foundation of a new cathedral, designed by Mr. W. 
Slater, was laid, and the building was consecrated in the year 
following. It is a small cruciform church with a central tower, which 
is capped by a short spire. The nave, which alone has side aisles, 
is of three bays. An illustration of the exterior is given in the 
EcclesiologistX and one of the interior in Mr. Beresford Hope's 
Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century, Other descriptions and illus- 
trations may be seen elsewhere. || 

There was no chapter in 1868, but merely a dean, who stated 
his duty to be " to preach every Sunday in the Cathedral," and an 
archdeacon, whose duty was ** to examine and present candidates for 
ordination, and to preside at meetings of the Clergy.** 

LISBURN CATHEDRAL. 
{Christ Church.^ 

As we have already mentioned under Connor, and. under Down, 
both those cathedral churches being in ruins, and . the situation 
of Downpatrick inconvenient, Charles II., in 1662, by Letters 
Patent, constituted the parish church of Lisburn (otherwise Lisne- 
garvie) the cathedral church of the united dioceses of Down and 

* Life of William Bedell, D.D., Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland (London, 1685), 

P- 45- 

t Pp. 225, 226. 

J New Series, No. C, Feb., i860. 

II The Dublin Builder, Vol. iii., p. 586. Church of England Magazine, 
Feb. I, 1873. Church Bells, Vol. iii., p. 241, etc. 
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Connor. Lisburn Cathedral is a very ordinary town church, of no 
antiquity or interest. In plan it is a parallelogram, with galleries 
round three of the sides. At the east end there is a small recess, 
in which the altar is placed, and in front of the altar rails there 
is a tall pulpit. There is a tower at the west end of the church, 
which is surmounted by a lofty and graceful spite, but neither as 
regards the exterior, or the internal fittings and arrangement of 
the church, is there any indication of its cathedral character. There 
are neither stalls for the chapter, nor is there a throne for the 
bishop. 

Lisbum is locally within the diocese of Connor, and since the 
rebuilding of the cathedral at Downpatrick, the cathedral of Lisburn 
has been accounted more particularly the cathedral church for 
Connor alone. 



\Sf. Eunan.] 

Raphoe is a pleasantly situated town about seven miles from Stra- 
bane railway station. The bishopric of Raphoe was founded by 
St. Eunan, according to the common account, but the exact date 



when he lived is unknown. Dr. Cotton's list of bishops of Raphoe 
begins in 855, although somewhat doubtfully. The existing cathedral 
church, which is cruciform in plan, with a tall square tower at the 
west, does not exhibit many signs of antiquity, but such portions 
as are ancient, are probably hidden under the rough cast on the 
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external walls, and the plaster within. The illustration of the cathe- 
dral, which we give, is taken from the south-east, and will give the 
reader a pretty good idea of the appearance the church now presents, 
which is that of a building wholly modernised, during last century, 
in outward aspect. Bishop Pooley (1702-1712) left two hundred 
pounds towards building north and south transepts, and Harris, in 
his edition of Sir J. Ware's History^ says, ** The Legacy left by 
Bishop Pooley for adding a North and South Isle to the Cathedral 
of Raphoe hath been expended in this Bishop's [Nicholas Forster 
1 7 16-1742] Time; who is now employed in building a Steeple at 
the West End of this Cathedral at his own Charge." * 

The eastern arm of Raphoe Cathedral is fitted up as the choir with 
a throne for the bishopt on the south side, and with another smaller 
one for the dean nearer the altar. Opposite, on the north side, 
there are stalls for the other clergy. Immediately outside the choir 
on the north side, is a reading desk facing west, with a pulpit above. 
The rest of the church is fitted up with old-fashioned high pews, and 
there is a gallery at the west end. 

The chapter of Raphoe was returned in 1868 as consisting of six 
persons, viz., dean, archdeacon, and four prebendaries. The dean 
returned his duties as "The supervision of the Cathedral and 
Chapter." The archdeacon, his duties as being " to examine and 
present candidates for Ordination." Three of the prebendaries 
returned their duties as " to attend Chapter Meetings." The fourth, 
the prebendary of Killymard, had " to examine accounts of Charities 
connected with the Cathedral, and to sign papers relating to them." 

In 1834, on the death of Dr. William Bissett, bishop of Raphoe, 
the see was united to that of Derry. 



* For mention of the excellent bishop Forster's simple and munificent charities, 
see Fasti EccL Hib,, vol. iii., p. 354. Dr. Cotton also notes (p. 354) that a marble 
font in Raphoe Cathedral bears the inscription : ** Ex dono Joannis Pooley, S.T.D. 
Epis. Rapot. Anno Dom. 1706." 

t At the time of our visit to Raphoe Cathedral, a few years ago, observing that 
a harmonium and some benches were placed in the bishop's throne, we learnt, 
on enquiry, that a Sunday school class was held in the throne I The throne is 
really a large last century family pew for the bishop, the bishop's " lady," and 
family, with a tester or canopy above it. 
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[Underihis headings we propose for the future^ to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest^ which do not call for long papers ^ 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers^ contributions to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



©rant of f reewarren to Wael ^e Xonofot^, 

»♦©♦ 1252- 

The Reliquary seems a fit place in which to deposit a relic of 
medieval Derbyshire, in the shape of a Grant of Freewarren to Nigel 
Longford, of Longford, near Derby. The document belongs to the 
Hon. Henry Coke, of Longford Hall, who has kindly placed it in 
my hands. 

It is dated 36 Henry IH. (1252), and in that same year Nigel 
Longford's neighbour, Sir William FitzHerbert, of Norbury, obtained 
a similar grant of Freewarren, and yet another landowner in the same 
neighbourhood, Hugo Okeover, of Okeover, did the same thing four 
years later. 

The date of the Longford grant is interesting as being the very 
year in which, as the late Mr. J. R. Green says, " the strife came to 
a head " between the King and the reforming party headed by 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the second of the witnesses to 
this document. In the year 1252, Simon had been summoned 
home from Gascony, to answer the charges made against him as 
Seneschal of that crown province. On his arrival a stormy scene 
occurred between the King and his Seneschal, with hot words on 
both sides, but a formal reconciliation having been brought about, 
Simon returned again to Gascony in the autumn of 1252. It was 
during this short visit to England that the great Earl witnessed 
this Grant to Nigel Longford. 

Of the other witnesses I find from Dugdale's History of Warwick- 
shire^ that John de Plesset married Margery, daughter and heir of 
Henry, Earl of Warwick, took the title of Earl of Warwick, and died 
without issue, 47 H. 3 (i26f). I can find no mention of this John 
de Plesset in Brydge's edition of Collins' Peerage^ although he speaks 
of a William de Plesset, Earl of Warwick, who died without issue, 
1 1 84. 

The fourth witness is Peter of Savoy, uncle to Queen Eleanor. 
He came to England in 1241, and his memory is preserved by the 
Savoy, in London. For some time Peter of Savoy held the chief 
place at the Royal Council. 

The fifth witness I take to be he of whom Mr. Green says 
** Benefices were heaped in hundreds at a time on royal favourites 
like John Mansel." 

Of the seventh witness Dugdale says : " Ralph FitzNicholas was 
a very eminent man in his time." Particulars about him may be 
seen in Dugdale's Warwickshire y under Stretton Baskerville. 

The tenth witness, Robert Waleraund, seems to have taken the 
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King's side against Simon de Montfort, for in 53 Henry III., soon 
after the battle of Evesham, the manor oT Charlecote was forfeited 
by Fouk de Lucy and given to Robert Waleraund, but was after- 
wards restored to its original owners. (Dugdale's Warwickshire.) 

This Charter, which is in excellent preservation, measures 
7i ^y ^i inches, and has fifteen lines of writing. Pendent to it 
by four red silken cords, plaited, is the Great Seal, fairly perfect, but 
somewhat broken at the edge. The text is here printed in extenso, 
except in the testing clause where the names are given in their 
contracted forms. 

Regd. H. C. FitzHerbert. 
So mersal- Herbert Rectory, 

Derby. 

Copy of Grant of Free warren to Nigel Longford. 
{penes Hon. Henry Coke, Longford Hall, 1890.) 

Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie Dux Normannie Aquitanie 
et Comes Andegauie Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Prioribus Comitibus 
Baronibus Justiciariis Vicecomitibus Prepositis Ministris et omnibus Balliuis et 
fidelibus suis Salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse et hac carta nostra confirmasse 
dilecto et fideli nostro Nigello de Longeford quod ipse et heredes sui imperpetuum 
habeant liberam Warennam in omnibus dominicis terris suis manerii sui de 
Longeford in Comitatu Derbiensi et in omnibus dominicis terris suis manerii sui 
de Athelaxton in Comitatu Stafford dum tamen terre ille non sint infra metas 
foreste nostre Ita quod nullus iniret terras illas ad fugandum in eis uel ad aliquid 
capiendum quod ad Warennam pertineat sine licencia et uoluntate ipsius Nigelli 
uel heredum suorum supra forisfacturam nostram decem librarum Quare uolumus 
et Hrmiter precipimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod predictus Nigellus et 
heredes sui imperpetuum habeant liberam Warennam in omnibus dominicis terris 
suis predictorum maneriorum suorum in Comitatibus predictis dum tamen terre 
ille non sint infra metas foreste nostre Ita quod nullus iniret terras illas ad 
fugandum in eis uel ad aliquid capiendum quod ad Warennam pertineat sine 
licentia et uoluntate ipsius Nigelli uel heredum suorum supra forisfacturam 
nostram decem librarum sicut predictum est Hiis testibus Ven'abili pre 
W. Wigorn Epo. Simoe de Monteforti Comite Leicestr*. Johe de Plesset 
Comite Warwiki. Petro de Sabaudia. Johe Maunseti prepoito de Beuerlac. 
Magro Willo de Kilkenny Archido Couintr®. Rado fit Nichi. Bert'mo de 
Crioyll. Johe de Lessington. Robto de Walerand. Robto le Noreys. Rog'o 
de Lokinton. et aliis. Data per manum nostram apud Westmonasterium nono 
die Junii anno regni nostri tricesimo sexto. (9 June 1252). 

The seal is round, and of green wax, four inches in diameter, 
partly broken at the edge. 

Obverse : The King throned and wearing his crown. In the 
right hand a sword ; in the left the orb. 

Legend: [henri] cvs [rex ang]l[ie et dominvJs hvbernie 

Reverse : The King on horseback riding to the right, in visor 
closed, with sword and shield. 

Legend: henricvs dvx n[orman]ni[e aqvitanie et cJomes 
A [ndigavie] 
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Undent Salt /iDafttng in £ndlanC). 

In Volume 86 of the Lansdowne MSS,, there are several papers 
which refer to salt, and salt making in England, in the sixteenth 
century. One of these papers relating to a proposal for re-establishing 
salt making in Norfolk, we print below. The subject is of con- 
siderable importance and interest, and it has never been treated 
in any work that we are aware of. In some parts of the country, 
in marsh lands near the sea shore, there are large mounds 
to be seen, some of which are of no small extent, and which 
at first sight are a puzzle to the observer, their object and use 
being far from obvious. The explanation is that they are old 
salt-hills or " saltcotes '^ connected with the manufacture of salt. 
Some very noticeable mounds of this kind are to be seen at Coatham 
in Yorkshire, near the mouth of the Tees, where, in the middle ages, 
a considerable industry connected with the evaporation of salt, was 
carried on. A similar trade would seem to have existed on a large 
scale in Norfolk also, and having fallen into decay, a proposal was 
made for its revival, as the document printed below indicates. 

Zansd, MSS. S6,/. i8t. 

Thanswer to the suite that requireth the bringinge in of white 
salte into NorfF. Yarmouth and Lynne and the portes and 
Crekes of the same may be restrayned / 

1. It wilbee as it semeth very beneficiall to the Realme and 
specially to that Contrye for Herringe ffishinge and Iselande* 
ffishinge / 

2. The restraynt wilbee easye by forbiddinge all Customers theare 
to receyve any Subsedye or Custome for white salte brought thether 
ffrom beionde sea and by restrayninge all other portes to send 
thither any white salte by Certificat / 

3. The Ritchmen of the towne of yarmouth will sett vp makinge 
salte apon salte when they are sure by this restraynte to sell their 
white salte beionde sea or within the Realme at a reasonable good 
reckeninge as they must nedes be perswaded and yett shall have a 
trade still of shippinge with fetchinge of baye salte to gayne and to 
proffitt bye / 

4. This must bee provided that the workemen truly sett downe 
how many waye of white salte wilbee made of so many waye of Baye 
salte and Portingalle salte and then how many times over he 
will seethe his white salte or els at what heigh he will seeth it and 
deliver yt perfittly made / 

5. More is to bee provided that for every waye of Bayesalte 
delivered to the Saltecote by the Marchannte he receyve so muche 
agayne in white salte and pay for the rest redye monye that the 
Saltemaker shall make of encrease or ells that the merchannt agree 
with the saltemaker after the waye of Baye salte delivered and the 
encrease to bee receyved / 

* Iceland. 
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6. Yf the price of white salte of Norff. doe encrease above reason 
a provisoe to bee in the patente for the Q Ma*** to examine the 
cause by Commission and to pull yt downe yf it bee withoute cause 
for the mayntenannce of the towne and ffishinge / 

7. The Corporacion of Yarmouth to have the searche of the true 
ffyninge vp of white salte and to loke to y* apon a payne to the Q 
Ma*** to gett the towne salte a Creditt both beionde the sea and 
within the Realme / 

8. It may fortune now the Saltecotes bee destroyed in the lowe 
Contryes by theyr warres that the povertye of Norff. by the helpe of 
the Ryche for gayne will have sett vpp so many salte cotes on the 
Sea shore in a shorte time that the Marchantes of Yarmouth will 
serve many of those that the lowe Contrye sarved afore with their 
white salte / 

9. The towne of Yarmouth for to have this priveledge to one of 
their townesmen and the search yearely, wold bee bounde, their 
ffishermen shold gill and salte their heringe at the sea yearely, and 
in tyme shold provide botes ynough to ifollowe the herringe fare 
while their botes laden may goe home to packe vnder the towne 
brande which yf it bee found falty to paye ffyne and fForfayture / 

10. Yf this devise prove well other sea townes and Merchantes 
will sue for the like restraynte and licence and in tyme all Scottishe 
salte & light salte will fall away and leave to come in / 

11. It is to bee considered how the Contrye townes have bene 
served with white salte heretofore and the same provision or a better 
must bee had now from Yarmouth / 



XCbe Hssas of plate in 2)evon, Cornwall, an5 
Somerset temp* Ibenrs viii. 

The petition of John Wall which is transcribed from the original at 
the Record Office, throws a curiously strange and new light on the 
supervision exercised by Henry VIII. over provincial goldsmiths and 
their work in the west of England. It is not altogether easy to 
estimate off-hand its full significance; a copy of the petition was 
sent to Mr. Wilfred Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., the author of Old English 
Plate, for his opinion, and he kindly writes as follows regarding it : 

"I think the piteous complaint of John Wall is an interesting 
illustration of the kind of way, in which Henry VIII. might be ex- 
pected to have * raised the wind,' when the necessities of the 
exchequer required it. It would not at all occur to His Majesty 
that, by any charters to companies of goldsmiths here, there, or any- 
where, he or his predecessors had divested himself or themselves of 
their own paramount right to see to the due execution of laws, such 
as those of 1414 and 1423, by which penalties were reserved to the 
crown for breaches of their provisions. Perhaps, too, the appoint- 
ment of an independent agent whose expenses were paid by the 
results of his own vigilance, was no bad means of seeing whether the 
goldsmiths* conqpanies themselves were as diligent as they should be 
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in recovering penalties, a good share in which pertained to the 
crown. It would be all very well to make the companies answerable 
for the non-sufficiency of their own wardens, but the safest way to 
ensure the royal rights would no doubt be the occasional appoint- 
ment of a roving Commissioner, who should see for himself how the 
companies did their work. John Wall was something like the 
travelling railway ticket collectors of our own times, who so 
pleasantly and unexpectedly interview those who travel, by in- 
advertence, in carriages of a higher class than is indicated on the 
tickets with which they are provided. 

*' Such documents as this complaint, throw a personal and side 
light upon the older sort of history, based upon public acts alone as 
distinguished from private memoranda, and the working of every day 
life." 

P.R.O.t State Papers, Vol. ix., 876. 

To the King o' sou'eyne loide and to his honorable counsell 

Pyteously coplanyth vnto yo' gracious hyghnes and to yo' honorable counsellors 
yo^ pore orato' and humble select John Wall that where yo' grace by v''tue of yo' 
gracious letters synyd w* yo*" gracious hand and sealyd w* yo' greate Seale dide 
name and Appoynt yo' seide pore street John Wall & one Harry atwyll to serche 
inq^re and to trye all manfi plate of sylu' Amongf all and singler golde 
smythes in the countes of Devon Cornewall & Som'set & all such plate of sylu' 
there founde beyng not good and sufficient according to yo^ laws to make sease5 
therof / making S' wittm Courtney s' thomas denyes and s' John fulforde Knyghtf 
or one of them puye therto / And the same plate so founde to conuey and bring 
up to yo^ honorable counsell attending vppon yo^ psone to the intent that in yo' 
sterr chamtJr it myght beknowen and tryed as shall be Req'site / So it is now 
moste gracious lorde that yo^ seide stJiect John Wall hath serchide tryed and 
founde out c*teyne false and euyll plate not made According to yo' laws to the 
nober of v<=lxxx oz and more and seasyd the same plate and made the saide 
s' wiihn Courtney s' thomas deynes {sic) and s' John fulforde or one of them puy 
therto and brought it vp to yo*^ seide honorable counsell in london where it hath 
ben Assayde tryed and founde not good/ some of it xxd weyght worse than 
st'ling in a tb weyght some xxx*^ and some xld -Weyght worse in the tb weyght/ 
The serching finding and bringing vp of the seyde false made plate & Attendance 
there vppon hath put yo' saide orato^ John Wall in costf and chargf to the same 
forty m^kf and Aboue. Jn consyderacon whereof and for so myche as the Actf 
of the pi lament of this Realme dothe geue to yo^ seide orato' John Wall the moyte 
of all the seyde plate so founde seasyd & forfeyt / That it may please yo*" gracious 
highnes and & {sic) yd' honorable counsell to be so good and gracious vnto yo' 
seyde orato^ John Wall that he may be Rewardyd therefore and to haue the moyte 
or the valew therof/ According to yo' laws/ And yor said orato^ shall dayly 
pray for the noble ps'uacon of your gracious hyghnes and of your most honorable 
counsell longe to edure 

[Endorsed : The byll of compleynt of John Walle.] 

There is no clue as to the exact date of the petition except 
that as Sir William Courtenay, who is mentioned in it, died during 
November, 1535, it must necessarily be prior to that date. 
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a UJotRsbfre fcnigbt an& Ibis Mife in tbe 

jfffteentb Ccntnvs. 

The following articles of agreement between Sir William Ryther, 
knight, and Sybil, his wife, are very curious, both from the quaintness 
of the language in which they are expressed, as also from the light 
they throw on the state of society in the upper middle classes at that 
time. They were both persons of some importance. The husband 
owned the manor of Ryther, some twelve miles south-west of York, 
in the church of which many of his family lie buried ; and his wife 
was one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir William de Alde- 
burgh, of Harewood Castle, near Leeds, now the seat of the Earl of 
Harewood. The ratification of these articles in a certain high 
chamber within the archbishop's manor of Cawood, a short distance 
from Ryther, on the loth of March, 1408-9, was a very, solemn pro- 
ceeding. Sir William appeared in person before the archbishop, 
Henry Bowet, who had possession of the see between the years 1407 
and 1426, and swore on the sacred Gospels that he would faithfully 
and inviolably observe the articles hereafter given, which were then 
written on a certain schedule of parchment. It would appear from 
these that Sir William had married his wife for her inheritance, and 
solaced himself with a certain Marion of Grindon, a Durham woman, 
whom he promised to dismiss from his company. Other causes of 
dissension arose in relation to his wife's property at Harewood, out 
of which she claimed an annuity of ;£^2 2. The only word requiring 
a lengthened explanation is mahayme, or as it is written mayhem, 
which means to deprive a person of a member proper for defence in 
fight, as an arm, leg, finger, eye, or foretooth ; yet not a jaw tooth, 
or the ear, or nose, because they have been supposed to be of no 
use in fighting. The other words are explained in the deed itself : 

Yes er ye articles, yt Herry, be ye grace of God, Archebisshop -of 3ork, askys 
yt sir William of Rither salle make to hym for Sibelle, his wyfe : ffirst yt ye 
fforsayd sir William, hir lord, ne salle noght do, ne gar* do hir ne bodili harme, 
ne hir mahayme, ne bete, ne emprison, bot kepe hir in fulle ffredom alsf a man of 
his degre hoghej to do his wyfe, wythouten doying or saying yat may be reprove 
or velany to hir person. Also yat hir forsayd lord salle voyd Marion of Gryndon 
out of his compaigne, and out of his and forsayd Sibelle childer compaigne, als 
long als ye forsayd Sibelle lyues, ne neuer to have at do wt ye forsayd Marion 
be way of synne. Also yat hir lord be forsayd salle neuer garre§ hir, ne compelle 
hir in no maner of wyse to aske ye endentours, ye qwylk|| ar made be twyne hir 
forsayd lord and hir kyn, and alie,ir yt es to say of his partie, of ye Castelle of 
Harewod wt ye syte, and xxij*^ in ye maner, als ye endentours specifies to pay 
yerly to hir forsayd ffrendys, to ye qwylk ye sourty es made vn to doryng hir lyfe, 
and yt he salle noght lett** hir neuer to dispende ye forsayd some als hir likes 
best, wt outen any distorbaunce of hym or any othir of his behalf. Also jrat hir 
forsayd lord salle f3md hir, and hir forsayd mayden, and hir chaumberer, mete and 
drynk resonabely for hir astate. 
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Amongst the witnesses, of whom it is said there were very many, 
were Sir Richard Redman of Harewood, who, I believe, married a 
sister of Lady Ryther ; Sir Henry Vavasour, of Haslewood ; Henry 
Fitz Henry, Esq., of Kelfield, near Stillingfleet ; and James Conyn- 
geston, Rector of Rempston, in Nottinghamshire. 

W. Brown. 
Amcliff Hall, Yorkshire. 



ftatbetine of UvagoWs plate** 

P,R,0., State Papers [Anno. 1533], Vol. vi., 340. 

A boke of the parcelk^ of plaite remaynnyng with the princes 
Dowager for her dailly s^ruice as foUowe that is to say 

In her Closet 

fifurst a chales with a paten gilte weing xxiiij oz 

Item two cruettes gilte in a case weing xvj oz di 

Item a bell of siluer and gilte w^ a claper of Iron poiz viij oz di 
Item a paire of gilte candilstick^j chased wrethenf xxxiij oz 
Item a holi water stocke w' a sprincle parcel gilte with) 

H and E crowned J wemg j ^ 

Item a paire of baisons gilte with tharmes of Wolsterl) , .. 

and england weing ) ^ 

Item a gilte paxe w' the Image of S Ierom|( weing xj oz di 
Item an Image of seint barbara w* a towre and a\ 

rede in her hand all gilte standing vppon a fotel , 

siluer and gilte w' a Vice1[ of siluer vndre the fote| ^ ^ ^ 

poiz ) 

Item an Image of seint Peter standing vppon-a base 

w' a boxe & a key all gilte w* ij silu* pynnes 

vnder the base 
Item an Image of seint Margarete gilte w' a crowne\ 

and a cross^ standing vppon a dragon with two 

winges & a writhen taille standing vpon a base w' )-xxxj oz di 

a rose porculious and flowre de luces all gilte with 

two pynnes of silver wMn the base weing 
Item an Image of our lady w* a crowne a childe and' 

a sceptour standing vppon a base all gilte w^ two Ixv oz di 

pynnes of siluer vndre the base weing 

* The few contractions used in the original are here expanded, italics being 
used to indicate each expanded syllable as it occurs. 

+ i,e.f twisted. 

t Probably for Henry VII., and Elizabeth of York. 

§ f.^., Ulster. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William, Earl of Ulster^ and from this union 
EMward IV. was descended in the 6fth generation. 

11 An unusual device for a paxe. 
i,e., a screw. 

8 
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Item an Image of seint Katerin with a crowne a] 

whele and a sword standing vppon a base all gilte -xliiij oz 

w* two pynnes of siluer vndre the base poiz 
Item an Image of seint John Baptist w^ a boke and a] 

white lambe standing vppon a base all gilte with Iviij oz 

three pynnes of siluer vndr^ the base 
Item a crucifix of the Spanyshe worke standing vppon) ::::rxy^ q„ 

a fote of her owne plate weing j ^ 

Item a small crucifix gilte of her owne xxxiij oz di 

Item a littil gilte boxe for singyng brede of her owne vj oz 
Item a besannt of golde of the trinite and our lacly|r g^/^"] 

of her owne )^ ^-' 

In her Pantry 

Item a salte of golde chased rocky w* a wreth] .. 
enamiled white and blakke about the knop weing J ^ 
Item a spone of golde w* a rose budde at thend & aj.. ^«-^^.::s-,:d 

1 • J • r 11 OZ CcircL 11 VI 

porculious pounsed wemg ] -' ^ ^ 

Item two saltes gilte w*out a couer viij square &) : q- di 

grauen w' roses and flowre de luces weing ) ^ 

Item a salte viij square gilte w'out a couer chased] ••.. ^ „. j- 
. V 1- J • xnij oz art di 

with porculious and roses weing ) •' ^ 

Item a salte playne vj square w*out a couer xxij oz (^rt 

Item two saltes paircell gilte chased vpright weing xix oz qrt 

Item V saltes vj square parcell gilte weing togethers Ixx oz di qrt 

Item viij gilte spones with brodde knoppes wanting) ... . 

the enamiles at thendes weing ) ^ ^ 

Item xij spones white w' gilte knoppes writhen at) q- j: 

thendes weing J 

In her Seller/ 

Item a gilte cup with a couer hauyng vppon the) ,. 

knop a castell weing ) 

Item a cuppe of assey* gilte weing \no entry] 

Item vj booUes w* a couer gilte chased writhen wM 

r CCXX oz 

a double ryng & a porculious vppon the couer J 

Item vj boolles pan:ell gilte w*out a couer playne ccxj oz 

Item vj other boolles parcell gilte w'out a couM , ... 
' ^ r & ^clxxviii oz 

weing j ^ 

Item two pottes viij square gilte chased weing cxvij oz qrt 

Item ij pottes gilte chased writhen weing ccj oz iij qrt 

Item two pottes gilte playne weing cxxxij oz 

Item two pottes playne w' round cou's white weing ciiij"xv oz di 

Item two pott^j white pare fasshion with knoppes | 

behind the couers weing togethirs 



; 



cliij oz 



Item two pottes playne white with couers of helmet) ....„ ,. 

fasshion weing togethers T*"^ ^^ °^ ^^ 



See regarding cups of assey, Old English Plate (3rd Edition), p. 239. 
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Item an aile pot white with two round knoppes behind) , . 
the couer weing | xjg z 

Item two bottill^x parcell gilte with cheynes and] , ,. 

stoppell^j white weing P^^* ^^ ^^ 

Item a chafinge disshe of siluer with ringes like Eesj r . -. 

weing ) ^ ^-' 

In her ewry 

Item a baison gilte with the Kingw armes in the), .. ,. 

bussell* in the bothome weing j ^*^ ^^ 

Item a paire of couered baisons gilte chased with) , 

esteriget feddirs w* the King« armes weing J ^ 

Item a baison parcell gilte with a portculious in the) , 

bothome weing |lxxvj oz 

Item an other baison parceW gilte w' a portculious), . ,. 

also in the bothome weing T^^^^ ^^ °^ 

Item an ewer gilte with the King^5 armes in the) 

bussell of the couer weing r*^"J ^^ ^" 

Item an ewer parcell^ gilte playne weing xxxv oz 

Item an ewer white playnne weing xxxix oz di 

Item a cup of assey gilte weing v oz iij qrt 

In her channdry 

Item xiij channdillers parcell gilte weingj 
Item two channdillers parcell gilte weing 
Item one chandiller parcel gilte weing 
Item ix chandillers of her owne plaite weing 

In her confessionary 

Item viij spice plate disshes white of ij sort^^ weing 

In her Scullery 

Item xj white chargers weing togethirs 
Item 1 white platters weing togethirs 
Item xj white disshes weing togethirs 

In her Sawcery 
Item xj white sawcers weing togethirs 

In her pitcher hous 

Item one pot parcell gilte weing 

Item two boolles playne parcell gilte with lowe feete weing 

parceW of the s^rieannt of the ewry inde^t^r 
Item a baison and an ewer parcell gilte weing 



* Bussell, a small boss. t Esterige, ostrich. 

X There is no weight given for this or for any of the subsequent articles. 



Cluarteclf Dotee on Hccbxological progress 
anb Zievelopment. 

[Tiiie Notes are all original coniribtititms le the " RtHqvary," and are ehiifly 
supplied through Ikt kindness ef the Hon. Secrelariet or Mdilori of the leading 
county arthaalogiial socieiies.l 

Od Januarj' Sth the following genltemen wcie elected Fellows of the Societv of 
Antiquaribs : Messrs. A. A. Arnold, L. Evans, R, G, Rice, W, Flower, 
J. Crowdy, M.A., J. L. Andr*. T. F. Kiiby, M.A., C. H. Athill, J. A. Golch, 
C. Batlei, C R. Rivington, and the Revs. Di. A. Jessop and C. L. Aclaod, M.A. 
« * * 

- At the meeting on Feb, 26th Mr. W. H. St. John 

Hope, M.A, exhibited a thirteenth centniy Mace- 
head belonging to the borough of Ilchesler in 
Somerset. It is of latlen, 7J inches in height, 
and is mounted on a. pole 7 feet 4 inches in length, 
which is painted black, and has on the upper part 
the royal arms (1816— 1S37), and on the lower 
part the arms of Ilchester (a crescent with a 
mullet above). The Mace-head is ornamented 
wilh four statuettes under tie foiled canopies. 
Three of the figures represent kings, o: 
has long hair ; the fourt' ' 
angel. The le^ hand of 

have held some object, h , . . ._ 

broken off. From the spandrels of the arches 
projected ornamental spikes, but two of the four 
are now broken. Under the ligures is an inscrip- 
tion in two lines in raised letters : 

^ NB ME CVNET MIE 

which appears to mean here, "I am « badge of 
amity, do not give me away (or forget me.") The 
same inscription appears on a gold ring belonging 
to Dr. John Evans, the President of the Society, 
and on a gold brooch in the collection of Mr. 
A. W. Franks, C.B., V.P.S.A. (both of which 
were exhibited beside the mace). In these Cases, 
however, the inscription shows them to have been 
gages d'amour, Mr. Hope suggested that, : 



withstanding the unusual treatment, the flgures 
most probably represented the Three Kings of 
Cologne i a view which was concurred in by those 
present. There is, however, nothing to indicate 
why such a device should have been chosen, or 
why so curious a motto should accompany it. 
The illustration which we give of this remarkable 
object affords a better general idea of the Mace- 
head than it is possible to convey by a verbal 
description. Speaking of this discovery, we may 
state that we believe Chat Mr. Hope is still busily 
engaged in preparing his book on the CerpoTatieu 
Flail and Insignia of Office ef the Ciliis and Cor- 
porate Tirams /if £ngland and ffales, v/hicbia 
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At the meeting of the Society on Feb. 5th, Mr. George Payne described the dis- 
covery of a dene hole with Roman remains, at Plumstead. Mr. A. Higgins, at 
the same meeting, read the first portion of a paper on the Church of St. Francis 
at Rimini ; and at the meeting of the Society on Feb. 12th, Mr. G. Leveson- 
Gower, M.P., exhibited a large quantity of pottery which has been lately found 
in Surrey, at Limpsficld and Oxted. The pottery discovered and described by 
Mr. Leveson-Gower was both Roman and medieval Mr. Higgins, at the same 
meeting, read the concluding portion of his paper on the Church of St. Francis at 
Rimini. 

* * * 

On Feb. 19th Sir J. Charles Robinson exhibited a gold cross of the fourteenth 
century, containing a supposed relic of the true Cross. The base, which is silver 
gilt, rests on four feet, and bears a double gold cross, ornamented with the four 
Evangelistic symbols, the whole standing two feet in height. The cross is richly 
enamelled, and has the arms of Hungary and France, and an inscription in a 
lozenge at the top, attesting the relic to be the wood of the true Cross. Below a 
crystal plaque in front is the relic itself, which seems to be a piece of cypress wood, 
and is six inches in length and about half an inch in width. The cross was pur- 
chased in Vienna about ten years ago, and has suffered a good deal from a series 
of "restorations," chiefly made in the sixteenth century. The cross probably 
dates from about 1^50, and has most likely been alienated from some monastery, 
where it had been restored from time to time. - It exhibits, as the President (Dr. 
John Evans) remarked, quite an epitome of the history of enamelling. 

^ ft « 

On March 5th the following gentlemen were elected Fellows: Messrs. H. J. 
Haverfield, M. Pope, R. D. RadclifFe, M.A., E. 0*Callaghan, G. M. Arnold, 
C. J. Jackson, A. Gibbons, the Revs. Dr. J. J. Raven and Canon Routledge, and 
the Worshipful L. T. Dibdin, M.A., Chancellor of Durham and Rochester. 

By the death, on Feb. 21st, of the Earl of Albemarle, the Society has lost its 
senior Fellow. Lord Albemarle, who fought at the battle of Waterloo, having 
been elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries as long ago as March 8th, 
1827. 

The many friends of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., will welcome the third 
and posthumous volume of his pleasant Retrospections, Social and Archaeo- 
logical, edited by his friend Mr. John Green Waller, F.S.A. The volume is full 
of genial personal reminiscences and pleasant records of the author's archaeological 
friefadships and pursuits. It contains also some reminiscences of Mr. John Clayton, 
of Newcastle, including a letter from the elder brother of that veteran antiquary, 
describing the writer's schooldays at Harrow and his youthful friendship with 
Lord Byron and the second Sir Robert Peel. 

* * * 

At the General Meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 
Wednesday, Feb. 1 8th, two communications were read by Mr. J. Willis Clark, 
M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College: (i) On the Architectural History of the 
church and conventual buildings of the Augustinian priory at Barnwell ; (2) Oq 
a Book of Observances of the Austin canons. 

The principal authority used in both papers is a mailuscript volume in the 
British Museum,* usually referred to as ** The Barnwell Cartulary," or, ** The 
Barnwell Register." The author's own title is, however, much to be preferred, 
viz, : Liber memorandorum Ecclesie de Bemwelle, The contents, of a very mis- 
cellaneous character, are roughly sorted into seven books, prefaced by an excellent 
Table of Contents and a Calendar. The eighth book, which has hitherto passed 
unnoticed, contains a Consuetudinariunif or Book of Observances, of the Austin 
canons. The whole manuscript is written in a large, clear, uniform hand, and 
internal evidence shows that it was finished in 1296. 
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Mr. Clark observed that the Augustinian order was first established in 
Cambridge in 1092, by Picot, the Norman Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, who built 
a small house for six canons close to the castle. This house Pain Peverel 
transferred in 11 12 to ** a much more convenient site" at Barnwell, granted to 
him by King Henry I. There he set about building " a church of wonderful 
beauty and massive construction [ecclesiam mire pulchritudinis et ponderosi 
operts)i* and so large, " that it would have extended as far as the high road." 
He died, however, in 11 22 or 1 123, before its completion, and was buried '*on 
the north side of the high altar," a piece of history which indicates that the 
building had made considerable progress. After his death, little or nothing was 
done until 1165. In that year canon Robert was elected Prior, **a man of 
unheard-of strictness and austerity," but who was evidently an administrator of 
rare ability. ** He associated with himself," we are told, " a distinguished 
soldier named Everard de Beche, by whose advice and assistance he pulled dovm 
to the foundations the church which had been nobly commenced by Pain Peverel 
aforesaid, and completed another of more suitable character. This church was 
consecrated by the bishop of Ely, in honour of St. Giles and St. Andrew, 21 April, 
1 191. Up to this time the canons had probably lived in wooden houses ; but, during 
the tenure of office of Laurence de Stanesfeld, ninth prior (1213 — 1251), we read of 
the construction of the frater, the farmery, the great guest hall, the granary, the 
bakehouse and brewhouse, the stable, the inner and outer gate house, and the 
chapel of St. Edmund. The chapel of the Infirmary was consecrated 2 October, 
1222 ; the chapel of St. Edmund, 21 January, 1229. Jolanus de Thorley, eleventh 
prior (1254- 1265), built the prior's lodging and chapel, and rebuilt part of the 
cloister and chapter-house. The dates of these works fall very conveniently into 
three periods: (i) II12 — 1165 ; (2) 1165— 1208; (3) 1208— 1265. During the 
first the church was begun on a grand scale, and, on the evidence of the date, in 
the Norman style. In the second the original plan was completely changed, and 
the church completed in the early English style, on the same evidence. In the 
third, the conventual buildings were erected. In 1287 the tower, which probably 
stood at the intersection of the nave, choir, and transept, was struck by lightning 
and set on fire. The flames spread to the choir, which was so seriously damaged 
that two years were spent in rebuilding it. 

f» ^ ^ 

After the dissolution, the buildings of the abbey were used as a quarry ; but, 
notwithstanding this indiscriminate destruction, a good deal was still standing in 
1 8 10, and the plan of the whole could be made out. In that year, however, the 
ancient foundations were dug up, and the ground levelled. Since then, a "s^- 
siderable portion of the site has been removed in the course of digging for gravel. 
When the property was bought by Mr. Sturton in 1886, he made over the small 
building that still remains to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and gave leave 
to make any excavations that were thought proper on the rest of the site. A 
good deal of digging was undertaken, but with little result. The bases of three 
columns were found, which may have belonged to the cloister, and also a well, 
and the remains of what look like ovens. As regards the arrangement of the 
buildings, it seems certain that the church was on the south side, instead of on the 
north side as usual. A plan was shown on which the probable arrangement of an 
Augustinian house was laid down. It was conjectured that the existing building 
was part of the prior's lodging, and formed the corner of a court external to the 
principal quadrangle. 

^ * * 

The Consuetudinary, or, as the author calls it, "a short treatise on the obser- 
vances of canons regular in accordance with their Rule," prescribes, in the most 
minute manner, how the brethren are to behave in the church, the dorter, the 
frater, the cloister, etc. ; and what are the specific duties of the principal officers 
of the house. As might be expected, knowledge is assumed on many points 
which are obscure to us, and on which we should gladly have had fuller informa- 
tion ; but, notwithstanding, a graphic picture of the daily life of a great religious' 
house is set before us. The writer begins by pointing out that as many ways lead 
to the earthly Jerusalem, so many lead to the heavenly. Canons regular have for 
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their guidance thither the Rule of St. Augustine ; but, lest they *' should wander 
away from the Rule there are given to them in addition observances in accordance 
with it, handed down from remote ages, and approved among holy fathers in all 
quarters of the world ; in order that those who have one dress, one Rule, and one 
profession, might have one conformity in their regular observances, and a safe 
watch-tower in their battle against sin-." After the preface, which occupies five 
chapters, we come to those which deal with the officers of the house : the prior 
(here called prelate), and his subordinates, or obedienciarii. These are : the 
prior ; the third prior ; the precentor or armarius (librarian), who is to have an 
assistant called succentor ; the sacrist and sub-sacrist; the hall-butler 
(Refectorarius)^ with his servitor ; the Almoner ; the chief cellarer, and the 
sub-cellarer ; the kitchen steward {Coquinartus)^ with his assistant ; the steward 
of the granary {Granatorius) ; the receivers (JReceptores)^ the number of which is 
not specified ; the steward of the guest-house {Hospttarius)^ with his servant ; the 
chamberlain \Camerarius) ; and the master of the infirmary {Infirmarius). The 
prelate was elected by the brethren, but, once in office, was to exercise a despotic 
sway from which there was no appeal, and to be treated with obsequious 
deference. Next to him came the sub-prior. Besides certain specified duties, as 
the awakening of the brethren in the dorter in the morning, he was generally to 
bear the same relation to the prelate as a college vice-master does to the master. 
The third prior stood in a similar relation to the sub-prior. His principal duty 
was' to go round the house at night, and see that all was safe, and no brother 
lingering where he ought not to be. In matters temporal the prelate depended 
mainly on the chief cellarer {Cellerarius Major)^ who is called his "right hand." 
He was assisted by the steward of the granary {Granatorius\ who seems to have 
acted as an agent, and by the receivers, to whom the rents and other monies were 
paid. The services were directed by the precentor (who was also librarian 
and archivist), and the sacrist and sub-sacrist. There was also a priest appointed 
for each week called Hebdomadarius, The sacrist and sub-sacrist were called 
** the guardians of the church ; " in winter they slept in it, and took their meals in 
it. The directions for the ritual are very minute and curious ; but we cannot 
enter into a discussion of them here. 

*  * 

After the morning or chapter-mass the brothers went to chapter, which was 
presided over by the prelate, or, in his absence, by the sub-prior. In chapter, 
which all brethren were bound to attend, the ordinary business of the house 
was transacted, and the offences committed during the previous twenty-four 
hours made public and punished. Chapter was succeeded by Terce ; then 
came High Mass, followed by Sext. After this the brethren went to dinner 
in the frater. The food consisted of fish, meat, and vegetables, and apparently 
did not vary, for the almoner is directed " to make up every day for ever three 
plates for the use of three poor men ; viz., of the remnants of bread, meat, 
fish, and occasionally of vegetables left over." Cooked fruit is also mentioned. 
The directions for the care of the frater, and for the behaviour of the brethren 
in it, are very minute and curious. Scrupulous cleanliness is insisted upon ; 
and, besides, it is to be beautified in summer with fresh flowers, and made 
sweet with mint and fennel. Fly-catchers also are to be provided. After 
dinner the brethren went, in summer, to the dorter for a siesta. They were 
awakened by a bell for Nones ; after which came collation (the drinking of 
a glass of beer in the frater, followed by a reading in the chapter house) ; 
then Vespers ; then supper ; and lastly. Compline. This over, they retired to 
their beds in the dorter. Silence was to be kept, as directed by the Rule, from 
morning till after chapter. After chapter the brethren might converse in the 
cloister till the bell rang for Terce. After this there was to be no more conversa- 
tion until the same time on the following day. Silence might, however, be 
broken in the event of four accidents, viz., robbers; sickness; fire; workmen. 
If strangers of rank, whether lay or clerical, visited the convent, they might be 
spoken to ; and a few words might be used at meals. If brethren were compelled 
to speak during the hours of silence they might do so in the parlour. 

* * * 
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The curious custom of bleeding {minutio) has a chapter devoted to it from which 
Mr. Clark quoted the following short extract : 

** Those who intend to be bled ought to ask leave of the president in chapter, 
and, having received a bleeding licence, are to leave the quire after the gospel at 
High Mass, and to be bled at the usual place in the Infirmary.  • * After 
an interval of seven weeks permission to be bled is not to be refused, except for a 
reasonable cause. Those who have been bled ought to take their meals for three 
days in the Infirmary. During this interval they ought not to enter the quire for 
Matins or the other Hours."   * 

After speaking of the special provision to be made for their creature comforts in 
the infirmary, the writer adds : 

** Those who have been bled ought, during that period, to lead a life of joy and 
freedom from care in comfort .and happiness. Nor ought they in any way to 
annoy each other with sarcastic or abusive language. On this account they ought 
all to be circumspect, to abstain from jeers and evil-speaking, and also from 
games of dice and chess, and other games unsuitable to those who lead a religious 
life." 

Here our summary of Mr. Clark's valuable communication to the Cambridge 
Society regarding this curious compilation must end. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that interesting notices are given of the regulations for the infirmary, the 
office of the almoner, the duties of the lay*brethren or conversi^ and the selection 
and reception of novices. 

* * * 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
AND ARCHiEOLOGiCAL SOCIETY was held recently, and we are glad to find 
that its report was in many respects encouraging. The Society has, however, 
to lament the decease of its president, the late Earl Beauchamp, who was one of 
its founders ; and the committee, in the report which was read, also expressed 
regret for the loss of the Society's patron, Bishop Philpott, now retired to Cam- 
bridge, and also of the Rev. Canon Creighton, who has been nominated to the See 
of Peterborough. The latter gentleman had greatly assisted the Society by his 
valuable lectures and papers. Sir Edmund Lechemere, Bart., M.P., was elected 
to succeed Lord Beauchamp as president. He, like the late president, is one of 
the original founders of the Society. With regard to funds, the balance in hand 
is nearly ;f8o. The committee congratulated the Society on being so well 
represented in the last volume of the Report of the Associated Societies by a 
valuable paper from Canon Creighton, **On the Italian Bishops of Worcester 
preceding the Reformation," and by a contribution from the Rev. T. W. Wood, 
vicar of Eldersfield, on Severn End, the ancient seat of the Lechmere family. 

* * * 

During the year the Society's literary possessions had been largely increased by 
the gift of drawings, sketches, books, and pamphlets, historical and architectural, 
the collection of the late Mr. S. Walker, who had been for many years hon. 
secretary. The report next reviewed some local works which had been recently 
published, including the Rev. J. R. Burton's History of Kidderminster^ Mr. 
Amphlett's History of C lent ^ and Rev. F. T. Marsh's History of the Commandery 
at Worcester; and expressed great satisfaction at the important additions thus 
made to the history of the county, observing that " If in every parish of the 
county the incumbent, or some other qualified person, would perform a similar 
service, Worcestershire would stand unrivalled in the kingdom for the completion 
of its historical researches." Excursions to Birmingham, Aston Hall and Church, 
and King's Norton, had been made in the summer, and papers had been read by 
the Rev. A. S. Porter ** On the Seals of the Bishops of Worcester," by Mr. Noake 
(hon, sec.) ** On the table-talk of Bishop Hough," and by Mr. Salt-Brassington 
** On the manor of King's Norton," all of which will appear in the next annual 
volume. The committee and other officers were elected, and the usual votes of 
thanks passed. 
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We regret to learn that about a year ago a very interesting bell at Spennithorne 
Church, Yorkshire, was re-cast. Had the very interesting character of the bell 
in question been understood by the local authorities, we feel sure from what we 
have learnt, the bell would not have been sent to the foundry to be broken up. 
Unfortunately, those who committed the lamentable act of destruction, were in 
entire ignorance of the serious mischief they were perpetrating. It is the old, old 
story over again, and we only refer to it here to express a wish that before clergy 
and churchwardens part with any of their church goods, they would consult some 
competent antiquary for advice. In the present instance that advice was sought, 
but unfortunately too late to save the bell. 

* * * 

In the Parish Register of Spennithorne there is an entry written (probably by a 
Rector of the name of Crossfield) in January, 1666, which states that : " William 
Appleton of ffarmby about a hundred years agoe (as ancient inhabitants there 
relate) did of his proper cost and charge build the North Isle of the Church and 
likewise bestow the Second Bell in the Steeple as his name upon it seems to 
import." From an indifferent rubbing of this bell inscription, taken before it was 
destroyed, and which has been submitted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and 
others for interpretation, it would appear to have read : 

+ Il^aSVS ; VILYAm : APPILGOU : 0F!2l^PBD : 6ARG i 
MAK : DIS \ BSL 

A blundered rendering of + IHESUS. WILLIAM APPILTONOF HIS 
OWN CHARGE MADE DIS BELL. It will be seen from this what a very 
interesting bell has been destroyed, and we think it well to put the account of it, 
as far as we can, on record in our pages. 

^ ^ ^ 

At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Association 
held at Leeds, Lord Herries was elected President for the East Riding, in place 
of the late Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York. The annual excursion is to be 
made to Middleham and Jervaux, with a supplementary and less formal excursion 
to Pontefract, late in the autumn. We think the Association would do wisely to 
have an excursion in each Riding every summer. The number of members in the 
East and North Ridings is very small, and it would be well to make the 
Association more generally known in those parts. At present it is too much of a 
West Riding society, and this can only be corrected by excursions to, and 
meetings in, the different towns and places of interest in the north and east of the 
county. We are aware that of late many places in those Ridings have been 
selected, but sufficient trouble has not been taken to stir up local interest among 
the residents in the districts visited. This would best be effected by the annual 
and other meetings being, from time to time, held in towns like Hull, Scarborough, 
Middlesbrough, Whitby, Malton, and others. The work done by the Association 
is very thorough of its kind, so that it is a matter for regret that its influence is 
not more widely felt and appreciated throughout the whole of the great county of 
Yorkshire. 

« ^ ^ 

Turning to one of the most energetic of the smaller societies, we have to 
record the continued vigour and prosperity of the Bradford Historical 
AND Antiquarian Society. It appears from the report of that society that 
during the twelve months preceding the annual meeting, forty new subscribers had 
been added to the society, making the present number of members 224. Papers 
had been contributed by members of the society, viz. : a paper on the vanous 
excursions of the society, by Mr. George Hepworth, with magic-lantern illustra- 
tions ; one by the president, Mr. T. T. Empsall, on ** Bradford in the latter part 
of the Seventeenth Century** ; one by Mr. W. Scruton, on " Some Fragments of 
Bradford History" ; another by Mr. John Lister, M.A., on "The Pilgrimage of 
Grace and its Local Adherents" ; and a concluding paper by Mr. J. N. Dickons, 
on "Old Newspapers." The various excursions had, with one exception, been 
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well patronised, and, with the exception named, were conducted without entailing 
any loss upon the society's funds. The most popular were those to Skipton 
Castle, Woodsome and Almondbury, Holker and Cartmel, and Boroughbridge 
and Aldborough. Attention was called to the publication of the sixth part of the 
Bradford Antiqtiaryy which has just been issued, and to the meagre attendance at 
the society's monthly meetings, which was regarded as only a poor return for the 
pains bestowed upon the preparation of papers. The financial statement showed 
a balance to the credit of the society of ;f 62, in addition to the stock of the 
Antiquary y valued at ;f 207. 

* * * 

Mr. James Halcro, Swanbister, in the parish of Orphir, Orkney, has discovered 
on his farm an urn and a small stone cist. The urn, which is of steatite, and 
assignable to the period of Norse paganism, is about 16 inches high and 15 inches 
wide, with a plain molding outside about three inches below the rim. The 
articles were not found in a tumulus, but there is in the near neighbourhood a 
circular building somewhat resembling an ancient Orkney broch, and rude stone 
implements have previously been found near the place. 
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^Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers,"] 

An Inventory of the Church Plate of Leicestershire, with some 
Account of the Donors. By the Rev. Andrew TroUope, B.A. Two vols., 
quarto, pp. xxxvi. , 628. Leicester : Clarke and Hodgson, Price £2 2s. 

[First Notice.] 

Within a year of the appearance of Mr. J. E. Nightingale's work on the church 
plate of Dorset, Mr. Trollope's book dealing with that of Leicestershire has been 
issued from the press. Mr. Trollope's book is an enormous advance on all the 
other books which have appeared in various localities dealing with the subject of 
the church plate ; and it is no disparagement to them to say this, or as regards 
future books of the kind which are promised, to prophesy that it will be a long 
time before the standard which Mr. Trollope has set will be reached again by any 
of them. Mr. Trollope has done his work very thoroughly, and every piece of 
plate described in the volumes has passed through his hands. This is indeed as it 
should be, and we confess after some practical experience that we have no great 
faith in the use of elaborate forms sent to the bewildered country parson to fill 
up. Nor have we much faith in the system of dividing the county, or diocese, 
into districts, and apportioning each district to some volunteer. Either system 
may be used to advantage in a small way, and with caution j but the volunteer 
who knows nothing of plate matters becomes a greater source of danger than the 
country parson's return, if he (the volunteer) attempts to describe or interpret 
matters, and is not simply content to collect facts for someone at the head who 
knows what they mean to interpret. Circulars and forms are useful when used 
with care, for they help to obtain a general survey of what there is, and what 
there is not, besides being occasionally the means of eliciting odd pieces of infor- 
mation on other matters, which but for them would very likely have escaped 
attention. But every piece of plate of the least age or interest ought to be per- 
sonally inspected and noted by a competent hand, versed in plate and hall-marks. 

There are, it appears from Mr. Trollope's account, six vessels in use in Leicester- 
shire of pre-Reformation date ; they are the following : a chalice at Blaston St. 
Giles, a cup of the year 15 12 at Wymeswold, and four patens at Great Easton, 
Tugby, Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, and Syston respectively. The chalice at Blaston 
St. Giles is not a new discovery, but Mr. Trollope's excellent woodcut on page 233, 
which by his kindness we are enabled to reproduce (Plate viii.), is the first time 
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that this beautiful vessel has been illustrated. It is of the usual type of a late 
chalice, and is 5^ inches in height, with a knot of open tracery, the points of 
which terminate in daisies. The foot is mullet shaped, with a crucifix amid leaf 
work engraved on the front compartment. The fronts of the mullet foot end in 
knops, formed somewhat like a Lombardic M, surmounted by a marguerite, or 
daisy. Our readers can judge of this beautiful vessel for themselves from the 
woodcut. Unfortunately it is not all original work. The bowl was renewed in 
1842, and Mr. Trollope considers that the crucifixion must have been considerably 
*' touched up " at the same time. 

The Wymeswold cup is curious. It has a wide, shallow bowl, engraved with 
a band bearing the legend : soli deo honor et gloria. The stem is short 
and conical, with a beaded rim round the foot. Two very similar vessels are 
known elsewhere, as Mr. Trollope tells us ; one is at Sandwich, in Kent, and the 
other in the collection of Mr. J. Dunn Gardner. The Wymeswold cup has London 
hall-marks for 15 12. 

A very remarkable paten is figured on p. 235. It is one which is preserved 
at Great Easton, and differs in some respects from all other known patens. 
There are two depressions, the second of which is octofoil,' the spandrels being 
plain. In the centre is a very rude engraving of the Vernicle, and on the 
upper part of the rim is a cross. The depressions are sunk in a rounded 
manner, like those of the paten at Buckhom Weston, in Dorset, of which we have 
given an illustration in a former number of the Reliqtiary* Mr. Trollope looks 
upon the Great Easton paten as the earliest piece of church plate in Leicestershire. 
We are, however, not altogether sure that we agree with him as to this, or with 
his theory that the paten is of a date circa 1350. We think that the peculiar 
character of the depressions of the paten links it to the undoubtedly late paten in 
Dorset. The rudely scratched engraving of the Vernicle seems to us to be an 
indication of the deterioration of art, rather than pointing to its inception. 
Early work was boldly outlined, and deeply cut. Further, the cross on the rim 
looks like a late feature, for it has never as yet been found on any paten but those 
of very late date. The eight-foiled depression, too, must not be taken as a sure 
sign of early date ; it has its counterpart in a sevenfoil depression, on a decidedly 
late paten at Bristol, and is probably due to a freak on the part of the goldsmith 
who made the piece. We may, of course, be quite wrong in our estimate of the 
date of the paten at Great Easton, which we should set down as circa 1500, but 
we have not hesitated to express our opinion, because the paten is very curious, 
and its age may well form a subject for discussion among antiquaries. It is the 
only important point in the whole of Mr. Trollope's book, so far as we have seen, 
where we are unable to follow him, or to accept his judgment on a matter con- 
cerning any of the vessels he describes. 

The other medieval patens are : (i) at Tugby, with a sexfoil depression, and a 
vernicle as the central device; (2) at Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, a plain saucer 
shaped vessel, with the letters i b u in the centre ; and (3) a perfectly plain one at 
Syston. This last we should hardly have considered medieval, but for Mr. 
Trollope's opinion that it is so. It looks as if it might be of almost any date, but 
he has examined it carefully, and has come to the conclusion that it is medieval. 
Of each of these medieval vessels, cups, and patens, Mr. Trollope has given 
excellent full-sized illustrations. In fact, one feature of the work is that of the 
very numerous and excellent illustrations with which it abounds. Every one of 
the illustrations, moreover, has the merit of being original ; there is not a single 
"borrowed plume" anywhere. Even the very handsome chalice-shaped cup at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, so familiar in Mr. Cripps' pages, is here illustrated over again 
very exactly, and the full size of the original. 

We are, unfortunately, obliged to divide our notice of Mr. Trollope's excellent 
volumes into two sections, and this is perhaps a convenient stage at which to stop 
for the present. We must therefore postpone for the present a discussion of a 
number of exceedingly interesting matters which the book brings before the reader, 
contenting ourselves for the present with this very brief notice of the portion dealing 
with the English medieval vessels only. In a succeeding paper we propose 
to go more generally through these two volumes, and deal in a more exhaustive 

* New Series, Vol. iv., p. 20. 
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manner with their contents. Mr. TroUope's work will hereafter be looked upon 
as one of the most successful and satisfactory of the books which have been 
published, and which deal with any branch of local archaeology. The con- 
scientiousness and care with which the author has worked are beyond praise, and 
it is a pleasure to see the subject of church plate raised to the high level which it 
occupies in these two volumes. 

■^P^^F^ ^^^^ ^^^Pq 

Wells Wills, arranged in parishes, and annotated. By Frederic William 
Weaver, M.A. octavo, pp. xii., 234. Kegan Paul^ Trench^ Trubner dr* Co, 
Price 8j. 

We referred in the last number of the Reliquary to the great value and interest 
attached to ancient wills. This is so generally recognised, that it is the more 
surprising that so few ancient wills have been printed. The volumes of the 
Surtees Society are the best known, and there are a few others scattered up and 
down, but, taking the country as a whole, it is remarkable that more has not been 
done in different counties and districts towards a systematic publication of ancient 
wills. The book before us is an extremely interesting addition to the small 
existing stock of printed wills. It contains about six hundred wills, ranging 
between the years 1528 and 1536, and connected with the county of Somerset. A 
certain number are the wills of persons who lived in the towns of Bristol and 
Taunton, but by far the greater number are the wills of simple-minded country 
folk, the **rude forefathers" of many a Somerset hamlet; and their piety is 
pleasingly shown by their bequests to their parish churches. Little it was that 
any of them possessed of worldly wealth, but of that little, a portion in each case 
went, not merely to satisfy ecclesiastical dues, but out of devotion to support the 
burning of a light before the image of some saint in the church, or to a religious 
guild connected with the parish. It is the element of quiet, simple, country life, 
which is here pictured befpre us in its most attractive form, which lends a charm 
to the majority of the wills in the book, and gives Mr. Weaver's volume a distinct 
character of its own. We find in these pages few or no great names, although in 
one or two instances (such as that of Liddon at Taunton, for example) we come 
across a name which in after times has become famous. Nor have any of these 
wills long inventories of sumptuous goods, or costly jewels, and plate attached to 
them ; indeed, except for an occasional reference to such items as (p. 24), " to 
St. Katherine's auter a grete maser with a sylver bonde and a prent in hym of 
sylver and gylte," or, on the same page, to ** xiij sponys called the xij apostells," 
or, p. 82, to ** vj sylver spones with maydenheds," or occasional mention of a 
** flat piece," or a ** standing cup," plate is scarcely in evidence at all. We note, 
however, with interest that there were goldsmiths established at Taunton at this 
period, which gives a satisfactory reason for the Taunton hall-mark, which is 
found on pieces of plate some years later. 

The main feature of these Wells wills is the amount of curious information which 
they give regarding the lights burnt before the different altars and images in the 
several churches. To the Somerset student these items are of high interest and great 
value. Mr. Weaver has made a useful catalogue of the saints for whom the good 
people of Somerset in olden time seem to have had a special devotion, and in 
whose honour they burnt lights, and he has gone very thoroughly into matters 
connected with this subject. To doubtful words, or matters needing explanation 
in the wills themselves, Mr. Weaver has given useful and pithy side notes in the 
margins of the pages. These notes tell just enough, and not too much, and are a 
very satisfactory feature of the volume, being well and thoroughly done, besides 
being much to the point. The book is altogether one of much genuine interest, it 
is well printed, and simply and clearly arranged according to the parishes, which 
are given in alphabetical order. 

^^ «#^^ «#^^ 

The Prymer or Prayer-Book of the Lay-People, edited from a manuscript 
about 1400, by Henry Littlehales. Crown 8vo., pp. ix., 119. Longmans^ Green, 
and Co, Price 5^. 

This is a very interesting book, and if Mr. Littlehales will undertake to print 
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some other manuscript prymers as well, he will do a very useful piece of work. 
We ar^ glad that he has in the present case contented himself with giving a 
facsimile of one page only, and has transcribed and printed the piymer as a whole. 
Its interest is far reaching. The student of English life in the middle ages is here 
brought face to face with the recognised book of prayers used by educated people 
of the wealthier classes. The student of philology will of course find very much 
to interest and instruct him ; and the liturgical scholar will greet with no small 
satisfaction the appearance in print of any of the books of prayers used by our 
forefathers in the middle ages. For, although these books are in no sense 
liturgical, yet they throw a side light on much that comes within the scope of 
enquiry and observation on the part of the student of liturgical offices. Here, 
for instance, we have the Dirige and Placebo in English, as they must so often 
have been recited for the repose of the souls first of one, and then of another. To 
the general reader of such a book as this, the chief interest lies in the early 
vernacular forms he will come across of psalms and prayers which are familiar on 
his owD. lips. 

The prymer which Mr. Littlehales has transcribed and printed, belongs to the 
** Master Fellows and Scholars " of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Why does 
Mr. Littlehales dedicate his book so awkwardly, to the '* authorities of the 
College of St. John, Cambridge ? "] It begins with a calendar of considerable 
interest, but to which we cannot further refer than to say that it contains in July 
the entry that King Richard was crowned in 1377, which evidently points to 
some time during the reign of Richard II. as the date when the manuscript was 
written. We cannot go page by page through the book, as it is difficult to do so 
without oocupying more space than we can spare, but we may note one or two 
matters with advantage. One is the curious form of the Gloria Patri^ which we 
do not remember to have come across before : 
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Joye be to thee fader and to the sone : and to the holigoost '* 

But more interesting still is the vernacular for the collect for Whitsunday. It 
is often supposed that at the Reformation, not merely were prayers newly 
composed, and put into the offices of the church, but that the rest were transla- 
tions made by Cranmer and others from the Latin collects in the p re-Reformation 
service books. The truth is, that a large number of these English versions of 
collects and prayers had been in use for generations before the Reformation, and 
that the English words, which an Anglican of to-day uses, are not the words of a 
translation from the Latin made in the sixteenth century, but are, with very little 
change, the very English words themselves which had been in use by generations 
of English people before the changes of the Reformation period. We venture to 
quote the words of the Whitsuntide collect, from the prymer which Mr. 
Littlehales has edited, as evidence of this interesting fact. The collect is as 
follows (p. 28.) : 

'* God that tau3test the hertis of thi trewe seruantes bi the li3tnynge of the 
holigoost : graunt us to sauere ri3tfulness in the same goost. And to be ioyful 
euere more of his holy comfort. By cryst oure lord. Amen." 

Let anyone compare this with the collect as it now stands in the Prayer Book, 
and its interest at once becomes manifest. We have, too, an interesting explana- 
tion of the abrupt manner (almost irreverent to modern ideas) in which the present 
Whitsuntide collect in the Prayer Book begins. This, however, is only one 
sample of many, which a perusal of the pages of Mr. Littlehales' transcript of this 
highly instructive Prymer affords. We feel grateful to Mr. Littlehales for the 
book, and we trust that he will be induced to give us some more. So far as we 
can judge, his transcript seems to have been carefully and accurately made. 

^^ ««^«#^ ^^ 

Historic Ripon. The City and the Cathedral, with plans and illustrations. 
8vo,, paper backs, pp. 203. Ripon : (7. Parker, Price is. — This is a guide-book to 
Ripon, and it contains a good deal of matter which is not, so far as we remember, 
contained in any of the other guides to Ripon, except Mr. Walbran's ; and there seem 
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to be some items in it which even that excellent book does not contain. So far the 
present guide may fairly lay claim to its due share of praise, but before it can 
ever rank high, it must be thoroughly revised by someone whose knowledge of 
archaeology is not of 'the elementary nature of the author's. It is a pity that the 
book should fail in this respect, but it does. We are told, for instance, in a 
passage included within inverted commas, and accepted by the author as correct 
(although whence this precious sentence is culled we are not told), that a cathedral 
diurch and a monastery were formerly "synonymous terms." This is given to 
explain the name ** Ripon Minster ^ On page 72 there is a most strange jumble, 
of which we can make nothing, except that the writer knows very little about the 
difference between the secular and regular clergy, or between a collegiate church 
and a church attached to a monastery. Opposite page 74 an inditferent illustration 
of the modern seal of the chapter of the collegiate church, as re-founded 
by James I., is called the " Ancient Seal of the Collegiate church of Ripon," 
which it certainly is not. A representation of the beautiful ancient seal is prefixed 
to Mr. Fowler's ** Chapter Acts of Ripon," published by The Surtees Society^ one 
of the most interesting, and, at the same time, thanks to the editor's side notes, 
one of the most entertaining of archaeological books ever published, a book of 
which the author of this guide might have made more use than he has. On page 
105 again we are gravely told that the medieval monogram, \\% means 
** Jesus, the Saviour of men " 1 We wonder the common Yorkshire superstition, 
that the letters stand for the words " I Have Suffered," was not substituted. 
These errors in the book show how much it needs careful revision. On page 
190 we learn with much disgust that, during 1889, an ancient oak chest and the 
medieval screen were removed from the very charming, but unused chapel, of the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. The last time we were in the chapel (which 
retains its original stone altar in situ), we found the place turned into a sort of 
dep6t in connection with some Church of England society ; and the person using 
the chapel had been sorting some books, and using a gum bottle and brown paper 
to cover books on the altar. We suppose the screen was in this person's way, 
and so has now been taken down. The fate of this very interesting building calls 
aloud for the interference of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
We are grateful to the guide-book for telling us what is going on. We hope that, 
whenever a second edition is called for, the author will submit the archaeological 
portion to some competent person for correction. The book aims well, is usefully 
arranged, but, as we have shown, is untrustworthy just where it ought to be 
emphatically the opposite. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

We have also received : Collections of the Surrey Archaological Society^ volume X., 
part I., which contains, besides business matter, papers by Mr. J. G. Waller 
on the remarkable Wall Paintings in St. Mary's church, at Guildford ; others by 
Mr. A. R. Bax on the parish registers and accounts of Ockley ; the seventeenth 
century Trade Tokens of Surrey, by Mr. G. C. Williamson ; Wandsworth Manor 
House, by Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw ; the Stane Street in the parish of Capel, by 
Mr. H. E. Maiden ; the Grammar School of Guildford, by Mr. D. McC. Stevens. 
An account of a remarkable brass of a knight and lady circa 1 500, said to be of the 
Compton family (this is a careful paper by Mr. J. G. Waller, and is illustrated by 
a photo-lithograph of this curious brass now belonging to the Society). This 
paper is followed by one on a monument in Streatham church, written by 
Mr. E. J. Tarver, and some notes by Mr. Mill Stephenson respecting the brass of 
William Heron and his wife Alice, which he has had the pleasure of restoring to 
Croydon church, from which it had at some period been alienated. There are 
some Surrey wills at the end of the part, followed by the " Visitation of Surrey, 
1623," edited by Dr. J. J. Howard. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

From the Exeter Architectural Society we have to acknowledge Part II. y 
Volume K, New Series, containing, inter alia, some Notes on the Norman work 
in Exeter cathedral, by the late Rev. J. Hellins ; a paper by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, which is illustrated in colour, on what the writer believes to be 
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a ** Sacramental Tabernacle" preserved at Warkleigh church. Whether this 
very remarkable object, which Mr. Baring-Gould found in the parish chest when 
visiting Warkleigh church, is really a pix for the reservation of the Sacrament is, 
perhaps, open to question ; although it is difficult to suggest what other use there 
can have been for the box in question. It seems, however, strange that, if used 
for such a purpose, there should be no sacred ornament of any kind in the designs 
with which the box is adorned. There is also a paper by Mr. £. Ash worth on 
Holy Wells, more particularly those of Devon and Cornwall. Another paper is 
by the Rev. P. Williams on the ** Anglo-Saxon church at Bradford -on- Avon " 
(why should a Devonshire Society go beyond its borders ? ), and another paper by 
Mr. Ash worth '* On some portions of Exeter cathedral not generally known. 
There are also some papers on Church Plate, but they are much behind our 
present knowledge on the subject ; and the writer seems to have heard of very 
little that has been written, in recent years, on the subject. The illustrations in 
the volume are of varying degrees of merit. The picture of the medieval chalice 
and paten at Combe Pyne is a wretched affair, and it would have been better to 
have omitted it altogether. The ** Reports of Excursions," " Quarterly Reports," 
etc., are quite unworthy of insertion in a volume of this character. The report of 
the visit to St. Petrox church, Dartmouth, reads as if it had been taken wholesale 
from some local newspaper. Not a word is said regarding the outrageous 
"restoration" which was perpetrated a very few years ago, when almost the 
whole of the internal interest the church possessed was destroyed. We believe 
that we are correct in saying that no professional architect was engaged, 
and that a large amount of excellent woodwork removed from the building, 
is now to be seen used as panelling in some of the houses in the parish. A 
greater piece of vandalism has seldom been perpetrated, yet not a word is said as 
to this in the *' Report." We are afraid that the Society has fallen a little behind 
the times, and needs a gentle wakening up. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

From the Pawysland Club we have received No. 2, Vol. 24, of the Montgomery- 
shire collections^ containing (i) Extracts from Gaol Fines relating to Montgomery- 
shire Nonconformity. (2) Montgomeryshire Dialect, both by Mr. R. Williams. 
(3) Saxon Earthworks, by the late Mr. H. H. Lines. (4) On the Family of Pughe, 
of Cwmllowi, by the Rev. G. R. Gould-Pughe. (5) The Family of Mytton, of 
Garth. (6) Royal Alliances of Powysland, by the Rev. G. Sandford. (7) 
County Council Seals of the Welsh Counties (a motley group). (8) Garreglwydd 
Stone, Aberhafesp, by Mr. Scott Owen. (9) Notes relating to Welshpool (con- 
tinued). (10) History of the Parish of Kerry (continued). (11) The Abbey of 
Cwmhir, by Mr. S. W. Williams. (12) A Bronze Matrix (illustrated), which was 
found at Loppington, Salop. It seems to have quite baffled all the local antiquaries, 
but surely it is simply a matrix for moulding pilgrims' tokens. 

^^g^Pg ^^>^^y ^^5^^^ 

We have also received the Report of the Associated Societies for 1889. This 
contains, besides the accounts and notes relating to local work, several excellent 
papers, including bourne (Lincolnshire), its Castle and Abbey, by the Precentor 
of Lincoln. Grimsthorpe and the Willoughby Monuments in Edenham Church, 
by Bishop TroUope. The Fens of South Lincolnshire, by Mr. W. Wheeler. The 
" Ordinaunces ** of the Ringers in Lincoln Cathderal, by the Rev. Chr. 
Wordsworth. Lincoln Cathedral Choir, by the Rev. A. R. Maddison. Notes on 
Silver Plate at Grimsthorpe Castle, by the Rev. A. TroUope (whose sumptuous 
volume on Leicestershire Church Plate we have noticed above). Adel Church 
(Yorkshire) : its sculptures and their symbolism. The Sculpture of the Norman and 
Transitional Periods in Northamptonshire, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. The Ancient 
Method of fixing sepulchral brasses, by Sir Henry Dryden. The Italian Bishops 
of Worcester, by the Rev. M. Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough elect. To many 
persons this will be the most interesting paper in the number, but it is historical 
rather than archaeological. Dr. Creighton is one of those writers who succeed so well, 
not merely in dealing accurately with original documents, but also in presenting their 
contents in an attractive form to the general reader. This paper well illustrates this 
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feature of Dr. Creighton's work. On p. i lo he gives a list of the suffragan bishops, 
who, during the period of the Italian occupation of the See, ministered in spiritual 
offices. He remarks that the titles of their Sees is often hard to identify. We 
can, however, identify one whom it would seem he had failed to discover, viz. : 
'* 1498-1500, Donatus Imolacensis Episcopus." This Bishop was certainly Donat 
O'Brien, LL.D., bishop of Emly (or Imoly), in Ireland. Dr. Cotton* says of 
him, that he " was appointed by the Pope's provision, upon the death of Philip, on 
November 10 in this year [1494], but it is not known for certain that he was ever 
consecrated." Dr. Creighton's discovery of his name, as acting as Suffragan 
to the Bishop of Worcester, both shows that he was consecrated, and that he was 
also one of the many bishops of the smaller Irish sees, who, in the n^iddle ages, 
acted as suffragans in English dioceses. This number of the Report also contains 
a paper on the Lechmere Family, besides the Leicestershire Lay Subsidy Roll, 
1327, and a paper on the bosses of the eastern walk of the cloisters of Lincoln 
Cathedral, by Precentor Venables. There are also several good illustrations to the 
various papers. 

In connection with the Associated Societies Reports the Rev. G. T. Harvey has 
prepared an index to volumes xv.-xix., of which we have received a copy. This 
useful index is published by Mr. James Williamson, High Street, Lincoln. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

From the office of the Irish Builder we have to acknowledge the Report on 
The Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead, Ireland, This is an exceedingly 
praiseworthy undertaking, and we wish its promoters the full success their object 
deserves. We see only a small list of subscribers, and feel sure that this cannot be 
any real indication of the value which educated Irish people place on the memorials 
of their forefathers. The list of subscribers ought to be tenfold what it is. We 
are glad to see that the " Report " itself places on record in its pages, some of the 
many inscriptions especially liable to be lost or defaced. We presume that the 
Society is at present in its infancy, and that as it gradually gets more to work, and 
becomes better known, it will meet with wider support. To Colonel Vigors great 
credit is due for his endeavour to interest Irishmen in the object of the Fund. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Quarterly Journal, Nos. 6 and 7, of the Berks. Archaeological and Architectural 
Society have also reached us. They contain a paper on the History of Wokingham, 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; Swallowfield and its owners (continued), by Lady 
Russell, etc. 

We have also to acknowledge several numbers of the Ectst Anglian^ which, as 
usual, is doing much good local work in a quiet way. 

From the Cambrian Archaeological Association we have received a reprint from 
the Chester Chronicle of a valuable paper by Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., on the 
first Charters granted to the four senior boroughs of Wales. This, we have no 
doubt will be published, as it deserves, in a more permanent form. It was read 
at the annual meeting at Holywell, in August* 

From \he Journal office, Worcester, we have received a pamphlet entitled, The 
Oldest English newspaper^ giving an account of the history of Berrow's Worcester 
Journal, 
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fl>atre0 ©Uototae* 

BY THE REV. R. E. HOOPPELL, LL.D. 

A VERY fine Roman altar was discovered at Binchester, near Bishops 
Auckland, on the 14th of May of this year. A view of it is given on 
Plate ix., from a photograph by Mr. G. Taylor, of Bishops Auckland. 
It introduces us to a new band of local divinities — the " Matres 
OUototae." 

Binchester is the ancient Vinovia, and is situated on the high 
bank of the river Wear, about a mile north of Auckland. There 
cannot be the least question about its identity, as its position is fixed 
in the itinerary of Antonine, twenty-two Roman miles from 
Cataracto, and nineteen miles from Vindomora. These places 
occur in the first iter, running from York to High Rochester. 
Cataracto is Brough, near Catterick, in Yorkshire, and Vindomora is 
Ebchester, on the Derwent, on the border of Northumberland. 
There are other undoubted Roman stations between Vinovia and 
these itinerary towns, Piercebridge, for example, about ten miles to 
the south, and Lanchester, where the Roman ramparts still stand 
eight feet above the ground, about the same distance to the north. 
Between these places the iter, now called the Northern Watling 
Street, is, in many places, visible. 

The bank of the Wear at Vinovia is more than a hundred feet 
high, and steep, and extended in Roman times much nearer to the 
river. Great quantities of earth have, since then, slipped down, 
carrying with them fragments of walls, remains of all kinds, and 
much of the Watling Street itself. The name Vinovia is plainly 
Keltic, ** Vin o wy," ** Water's Edge," and must in all ages have 
been very expressive of the situation of the station. 

The site was, doubtless, held by the Britons before the Romans 
obtained possession of it, and its occupation must have been many 
times hotly contested, not only in the Roman period, but in subse- 
quent ages also. There are evidences that the Roman town was 
destroyed and rebuilt, at least twice before its abandonment by 
the imperial hosts. And reminiscences of fiercely contested 
battles still linger around the fertile meadows which cover the 
Roman walls and floors, and bury innumerable bones both of men 
and horses. 

All through the middle ages, and almost till the present day, 

9 
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landowners of greater or less importance have resided on the spot, 
and have been instrumental in bringing to light, and, in some 
cases, in making away with, numerous most interesting relics of 
the past. 

Notices of Vinovia, and of the objects discovered there, are to be 
found in Leland, Camden, Horsley, Hutchinson, and others ; and 
various readings of the inscriptions on the older altars are given, also, 
by Sir R. Cotton, Sir R. Sibbald, and Dr. Gale. Unfortunately, 
everything of note found at Binchester before 1879 ^^ perished, or 
been scattered beyond hope of recovery, with the exception of a 
single altar in the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and 
a single potter's stamp in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

About twelve years ago Mr. John Proud, of Bishops Auckland, 
now also of East Lay ton Hall, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
resolved with great liberality and public spirit to explore at least 
a portion of this interesting site. For this purpose he employed 
a skilful workman for the greater part of two years, and many 
important results ensued. The rampart was found. What was 
probably the Praetorium in the early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion, the public baths, many large buildings which fringed the 
Watling Street, and a large quantity of pottery, glass, iron, bronze, 
and other relics were discovered. Mr. Proud had accurate plans 
of the various buildings made; and deposited in the Museum of 
the University of Durham, at Durham, all the movable treasures 
unearthed. 

Amongst the objects found was a votive tablet to Aesculapius 
and Salus, bearing an inscription which when restored and expanded 
read as follows : 

** Aesculapio et Saluti, pro salute Alae Vettonum, Civium 
Romanorum, Marcus Aurelius [Chrysjocoraas, Medicus, votum 
solvit libens meritis." 

** To Aesculapius and Salus, in gratitude for the health and safety 
of the Ala of the Vettonians, Roman Citizens, Marcus Aurelius 
[Chrysjocomas, Medical officer, has duly and cheerfully paid his 
vow.*' 

An altar also was found, having an inscription which as far as 
it could be deciphered read, when expanded : 

** Matribus tramarinis equites Alae Vettonum, Civium Romanorum, 
votum solverunt libentes meritis." 

** To the Mothers across the sea, the horsemen of the Ala of the 
Vettonians, Roman Citizens, have duly and cheerfully paid their 
vow." 

Since that period nothing of moment has been discovered till 
the present spring. Some little time ago it was resolved by the 
owners and tenants of the land, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, and Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., colliery 
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owners and ironmasters, to bring water in pipes from a somewhat 
distant point across the meadows, and through the heart of the 
ancient city, to the modern Binchester Hall, the residence of one 
of their principal mining engineers, Mr. J. E. Newby, and which 
stands on the same spot as more ancient mansions stood in earlier 
ages, within the ramparts of the old Roman town. In carrying 
out this project the altar was struck. Little else of importance 
has been discovered, which is remarkable. The workmen have 
had to break through the rampart, to hack up a portion of the 
Watling Street, which they crossed in a slanting direction, to break 
through one or two walls, apparently of houses, and to disturb a 
floor or two. But the trench they made for their pipes was very 
narrow, and with the exception of the altar they have not struck 
against any movable object of any apparent importance. 

The altar was found in the meadow, to the south of the fortress, 
more than a hundred yards distant from the rampart. It was also 
about eighty yards distant from the nearest point of the Watling 
Street, on the eastern side of it. The base of it was lying about 
three inches beneath the roots of the grass ; the head about eighteen 
inches lower. It was lying on its back, with the inscribed side 
uppermost. As it weighs about seven hundredweight, its removal 
was not a matter of ease. Indeed, it was only by good fortune it 
was not mutilated when first found. As it is, however, it is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, forming, in this respect, a striking 
contrast to the other existing sculptured stones found at Vinovia. 
They all bear evidences of having suffered much from exposure, or 
rough treatment, or both combined, in ancient times. This altar, 
however, is all but perfect, except where the picks of the workmen, 
who unearthed it, marked it, before they knew its character or 
importance. 

The following are its dimensions : — Height, 4 feet 3 inches ; 
breadth, i foot 2^ inches ; depth, i foot f inch ; height of central 
part, or stem, i foot 11 J inches; breadth, iif inches; depth, 
iii inches. 

It is made of a very gritty freestone, full of small fragments of 
quartz. Local judges say that it must have come from Brusselton, 
a hill about four miles distant, whence stone is quarried now, and 
over which the Watling Street goes in its straight course to the 
south. 

Upon the sides of the altar are sculptured the usual sacrificial 
emblems, but they are remarkably sharp and distinct, giving the 
exact form and shape of the implements used at the time when the 
altar was erected. On the one side are the ** securis,'* pr axe, with 
the ** culter," or knife. On the other side are the ** patera,** or dish, 
and the " praefericulum," or jug. The inscription occupies the face 
of the altar, and is absolutely perfect. No letter is wanting, and 
there are no tied letters, or letters placed one within another. The 
back of the altar is plain, so that it appears clear that it was intended, 
when first erected, to stand against the wall of a house or of a 
temple. 
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The inscription is as follows : 

I o M 
ET MATRIB 
VS OLLOTO 
TIS SIVE TRA 
NSMARINIS 
POMPONIVS 
DONATVS 
BF COS PRO 
SALVTE SVA 
ET SVORVM 
V S L A 

Expanded, this reads : — " Jovi Optimo Maximo, et Matribus 
OUototis, sive Transmarinis, Pomponius Donatus, Beneficiarius 
Consulis, Pro Salute Sua et Suorum, Votum Solvit Libenti Animo.*' 

And, rendered into English, it is:— "To Jupiter, the Best and 
Greatest, and to the Ollototian, or Transmarine, Mothers, Pomponius 
Donatus, a Beneficiary of the Consul, in gratitude for the safety of 
himself and those belonging to him, has paid his vow with a willing 
mind." 

The ** Mother Goddesses " were much worshipped in the North 
of England, and particularly at Vinovia. Of seven inscribed altars 
known to have been found at Binchester before this latest one, four 
appear to have been dedicated to ** Mothers." This brings up the 
total number to eight, of which five have been so inscribed. But 
who were the " Ollototian Mothers ? " The name cannot but lead 
to considerable enquiry, and to much speculation. Naturally, 
perhaps, one thinks at first of some locality on the Continent, which 
may have given its name to local deities, the worship of which may 
have been transplanted to Brigantian territory. There is a town 
called **01ot" at the present day, in Spain, whence soldiers may 
have come to recruit the Vettonian ranks at Vinovia. The 
Vettonians were natives of Spain, though not of the district where 
Olot is situated. But several authorities are of opinion that the 
origin of the title should be looked for elsewhere. From the form of 
the Latin, they conclude that ** OUototis" is, very probably, a 
synonym, in some barbaric tongue, for " Transmarinis " ; that it 
signifies, in fact, '* Foreign,** or some such general appellation, 
rather than indicates the special nationality of the worshippers oif 
these particular goddesses. 

There is much to be said for this view, and it is not a little 
confirmatory of its soundness, that we have not far to go to find 
words which give us the exact equivalent of "Transmarinis," in 
sounds phonetically identical with " OUototis.*' In the Welsh of the 
present day " AUoedd othau ** signify " Others that are outside." 
These words are pronounced as nearly as can be indicated by English 
letters, ** AUoith-othai.** A Roman, in transfening the name to his 
own language, would certainly drop the aspirates, and change the 
last two vowels into "ae." We may thus be said to have the 
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transformation complete. What renders this explanation full of 
interest, if it be a true explanation, is, that the goddesses would 
seem, in consequence, to have been worshipped by the Keltic in- 
habitants of the Vinovian district, and their veneration to have been 
a reminiscence of the time when the Brigantes left their homes 
"across the sea," for the pleasant and fertile hills and vales of Britain. 

Another exceedingly interesting circumstance, connected with this 
altar, is that its discovery enables us to complete correctly the 
reading of one of the inscriptions recorded by Camden, and to 
supply a portion of the other. 

The first inscription Camden recorded he gave in these words : — 
•* Binchester .... Roman inscriptions, one of which, cut out thus 
in an altar there, I lately met with : 

DEAB 
MATRIB . QLO . . . 

. . . CL QVIN 

TIANVS . . . COS 

V S L M.*' 

Dr. Gale saw the altar and inscription in the next century, and 
published it with the peculiar ligatures by which many of the letters 
were tied together. He filled up most of the gaps, making the 
letters which followed the first two words, q. lottip. 

In the succeeding century Horsley saw it, and gave his reading. 
The lettering must have been faint in Camden's time, and no doubt 
fainter still in Horsley's. But Horsley made it all out thus : 

DEAB 

MATRIB QLOT 

TIB CL QVIN 

TIANVS BF COS 

V S L M. 

He had very little faith, however, in the tib, for in his interpre- 
tation of the inscription he rendered those letters fil. Now, a 
century later again, a stone is found which enables us to solve 
the puzzle definitively. Comparing the inscription, whether in 
Gale or Horsley, as pictured by theni^ with the inscription on the 
recently discovered altar, the truth is evident. The troublesome 
word is ** Olototis,*' and the whole inscription bears a wonderful 
resemblance to the one just found. In English it evidently is : 

** To the Ollototian Mother Goddesses, Claudius Quintianus, a 
Beneficiary of the Consul, has duly and cheerfully paid his vow.** 

The second altar recorded by Camden is also given by Sir R 
Sibbald. Camden made the first surviving line : trib cohor i. 

Sir R. Sibbald made it : trib . oi . . . t. 

There can be little doubt but that the second surviving word was 
OLOTOTis, and the first the latter part of matribvs. 

It should be noted that the letters of the inscription on the 
recently found altar had all been painted red, no doubt when first 
erected. Considerable remains of the colouring matter still adhere 
to them. 
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IDiUage antiquities. 

BY REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S. 

It may, I think, with justice be said that archaeology is at the present 
time a popular and favourite study. Amongst educated people there 
are few who do not take some intelligent interest in the story 
of the past history of their country, or county. Local news- 
papers contain almost invariably a- column devoted to antiquities, 
and record fully the doings of the local archaeological society or 
field club. There has also been in recent years a large increase in 
the number of county societies' publications which record the 
researches, sayings, and doings of archaeologists in various parts of the 
kingdom. There is the " Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend " ; the " Hampshire Antiquary " has recently made 
its first appearance ; the " Western Magazine and Portfolio " does 
full justice to the antiquities of Devon and Cornwall ; Gloucestershire, 
Sufifolk, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, Leicestershire 
and Rutland, Shropshire, Berkshire, Kent, Surrey, Lincolnshire, and 
others, have each their own journal for preserving the records of 
local history and research. Many eager eyes are perusing ancient 
documents which past generations have left to moulder in for- 
gotten chests stored in garrets or bundled into haylofts. Charters, 
parochial registers, churchwardens' account books, are being 
ransacked and disturbed from their long rest, and they must wonder 
in their hearts why they have been so rudely awakened, and what the 
world is thinking about when the dust and cobwebs of centuries are 
swept away and they are forced to open their leaves and disclose 
their hidden treasures. 

But, in spite of all this activity and energy, how much remains to be 
done ! Much of our so called antiquarian research is only the 
repeating of what hundreds have said before. Documents which 
have been printed and copied over and over again are brought out 
and spread before an ignorant public as new discoveries — a great 
'* find." The histories of most of our towns have been written and 
published years ago ; yet each new writer trots out the same old 
stories and often falls into the same errors which marred the work of 
his predecessor. What we want is more original investigation and 
less reliance upon the researches of previous historians. 

If we want a field in which to labour, let us go to our English 
villages. The history of only a small percentage of them has ever 
been investigated. The past is entirely a blank. There are a few 
musty volumes in the vestry, but no one has ever read them. The 
clergyman can tell you nothing. There is a tomb of a knight in the 
Church which has escaped the ravages of time, of puritan iconoclasm, 
of over-zealous "restoration." Yet no one can tell his name, his 
family, his deeds of prowess in the days of chivalry. In some old 
county history we find ten lines, perhaps, devoted to the history of 
the parish, and that is all the world knows of the annals of the village. 
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A few months ago the history of a neighbouring parish was an 
entire blank, from which a friend of mine was determined to rescue it. 
He has spent considerable time and labour upon his original investiga- 
tions, and not only time but money too ; for he has employed a 
searcher to examine documents in the old episcopal registry of Salis- 
bury, in which diocese our county used to be situated, and searchers 
are an expensive luxury. The results of all this toil have not yet been 
disclosed to the public, but I have had the privilege of examining 
and helping to translate several of these documents, some of which 
are of peculiar interest ; and my friend has had the satisfaction of 
rescuing from entire oblivion the history of the village in which he 
resides. Now, it would be a great advantage to the accurate knowledge 
' of archaeology if more gentlemen, and ladies also, who have time and 
leisure and opportunity, would undertake such work, and investigate 
the past records of the villages in which they live. Much of the 
material is still at hand, although a great deal has been destroyed. 
A solicitor, at a recent meeting of the Berkshire Archaeological 
Society, asked if old deeds and documents relating to land and 
family history were of value for historical investigations, and ex- 
plained that it was often the practice among lawyers to burn 
all their old papers, as they were not required now to prove a title 
to an estate, and it was very inconvenient to keep so much "lumber" 
stored up in the office of a family solicitor with a large practice. 
Hence hundreds and thousands of manor rolls which would have 
thrown light upon many an obscure point in constitutional history, 
have perished in the flames, and we have to mourn now the care- 
lessness which allowed these precious documents to be destroyed. 
Let us endeavour to save what we have left, to find out what they 
contain, and to make use of the treasures which are accessible to all 
who have the will to search for them. 

One class of hearers are particularly interested in the results of 
such researches, viz. : — the villagers themselves. They appreciate 
nothing better than an account, however imperfect, of the scenes 
which took place in their native hamlet. It wjas my fate, a few months 
ago to deliver a lecture on the history of a neighbouring town, and 
some of my discourse, I considered, would be particularly ** dry" to 
an uneducated hearer, and yet some men walked six miles on a dark 
evening in winter to hear the lecture, and one of them told me " He 
liked that sort of thing very much and could have gone on listening 
to it for hours." Sometimes, too, the traditions which have been 
handed down from past generations help considerably in explaining 
some object for which it is otherwise difficult to account. It is my 
privilege to live in an old-fashioned English village which has changed 
very little in appearance for centuries. If the ** restorers " had not 
been at work at the old Church, and swept the ancient fabric away 
about thirty years ago, rebuilding a modern structure constructed so 
badly that we have been obliged to rebuild the chancel, I should be 
quite content ; but I should like to have seen the old building, of 
which not a photograph or painting can I find. Behind the Rectory 
there are some curious mounds which look Uke earthworks. I 
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consulted my clerk, whose family has held that office for generations, 
and asked him if there was any tradition ahout these mounds, and he 
replied " They do say, sir, that the soldiers made them." And I am 
not at all certain that tradition is not correct, and that this hill was 
an outpost station in the civil wars. When history is taught with 
special reference to the locality in which the people live, it is wonder- 
ful how keen an interest they take in it. 

A few years ago a lady drove to the rectory, and announced 
herself, somewhat unnecessarily, as an American. Her principal 
object in coming to England was to find if any traces of her 
ancestors remained, and to visit the village whence they came to the 
shores of New England. They left the old country in 1640, and 
ever since they have preserved in their family the name of their 
ancestral home. Fortunately, the old registers of this parish have 
not been destroyed, and without much difficulty I was able to show 
her several entries of the names of her ancestors. Her delight was 
unbounded, and when I . showed her the old book, the changes 
which had taken place in the period of the civil war, the ejectment, 
of the old clergyman, the appointment of a parish registrar by some 
infamous sequestrator, who proceeded to record the "births" and 
not the " baptisms " as heretofore, and then the restoration period, 
when " the king enjoyed his own again " and a proper clergyman 
was instituted, and a scholarly hand replaces the scribbled scrawl of 
the past thirty years, her interest was very great. " I had read all 
about it in the history books," she said, ** but I did not realise it at 
all as I do now." 

Very curious superstitions, too, are met with in these old-world 
villages, which have survived the spread of education and "die 
hard." A woman came to the rectory a few months ago to ask for 
a drop of sacramental wine. The request was a strange one and 
was not granted immediately ; and the woman was asked to wait till 
my return from the village. When I came in I asked her the 
purpose for which she wanted the wine, and was informed that 

Mrs. C 's infant had " the graspings," which I discovered meant 

a craving for something, accompanied by restlessness, and it was 
supposed that a drop of sacramental wine would cure an infant so 
troubled. The complaint was supposed to be communicated to the 
babe before birth ; if the mother before the child was born desired 
to drink some intoxicating beverage, this craving was communicated 
to the child, and for such craving a drop of the communion wine 
was supposed to be an effectual remedy. I suppose this superstition 
is a relic of Pre-reformation times, of sacramental reservation perhaps. 
It is certainly curious, and I do not think has been hitherto recorded 
among popular superstitions. I need not say that the good woman 
did not have the wine for obvious reasons, which I will spare the 
reader ; but I think she departed perfectly satisfied. 

A tramp was passing through a Hampshire village a short time ago 
and called at a house, and begged for a glass of water. The woman 
who lived there said that she was sorry she could not give him water 
to drink, as there was a child in the house unbaptised, and therefore 
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it would be unlucky. The origin of this strange superstition it is 
difficult to trace. 

The generation of those who believed firmly in the power of ** the 
evil eye " of the witch, and who feared to disturb the revels of the 
fairies on their rings and mounds, is only just passing away. An 
old gipsy, who is ninety-six years of age, and who walks about ten 
miles to see me two or three times a year, has told me some strange 
stories of the superstitions of former days. He has recounted to 
me the misdeeds of the witch of Farnham, who was supposed to 
make the cows wild and prevent them from giving milk ; of another 
witch who lived at Henley-on-Thames, and who was thrown into the 
river and ** floated like a cork." Here we have a revival of the old 
Saxon method of trying culprits by the water ordeal, which was often 
used in examining witches. This particular witch could turn herself 
into a hare, so my venerable friend assured me, and the dogs hunted 
her. He told me of the Tadley witch, who " wished " several 
people and injured them. Why the Henley witch should turn 
herself into a hare and be hunted, is not at first evident ; but it 
seems to have been a practice of the old witches, in order to vex the 
squires, justices, and country parsons, who were fond of hunting, as 
the old dames could elude the speed of the swiftest hounds. An old 
writer states, " that never hunters nor their dogs may be bewitched ; 
they cleave an oaken branch, and both they and their dogs pass over 
it." Mary Dore, the parochial witch of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 
used to turn herself into a hare or cat, in order to escape detection 
when caught in the act of wood-stealing, to which she was somewhat 
addicted. In my book on "Our English Villages," I have 
enumerated other superstitions and beliefs, which are not quite 
extinct at the present day amongst the oldest inhabitants. 

A correspondent in our Quarterly Journal ratn^ons the following, 
which are current in Berkshire : — If a corpse be kept over Sunday, 
another death will occur before the week is out ; should a big 
humble bee enter the window, a guest may be expected ; an^d when 
the woodpecker, commonly called the yaffle, laughs, they say the rain 
is coming. When the thick mist lies in the valley, the people say it is 
the White Lady, a belief closely akin to the Dame Blanche who is said 
in Nonnandy to haunt streams. If one row of freshly sown seeds, or 
potatoes, does not come up, it foretells a death in the family. If a 
girl mends her clothes on her back, she risks having a drunken 
husband. A screech owl is unlucky, and so also is it if a bird fly 
against the window. 

Dr. Atkinson, in his most interesting work. Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish^ has preserved many precious relics of the 
superstitions and folk-lore of former days. His account of the 
old lady who knew all about the fairies, and often heard them 
making butter, and had seen the butter smeared all over the gate 
of the green man with a queer cap who had been seen slipping 
under a culvert, of the Hart Hall " Hob " who worked as hard with 
his flail, and of many other strange folk who frequented the York- 
shire moors in olden days, will find many eager and interested 
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readers. The vicar of Danby arrived just too late to see a witch, 
but ** the whole atmosphere of the folk-lore firmament was so 
surcharged with the being and the works of the witch, that he 
seemed able to trace her presence and her activity in almost every 
nook and corner of the neighbourhood." 

That fascinating book on ** Words and Places," by Canon Isaac 
Taylor, shows how much there is to learn from the very names of 
our villages, and that from them we can almost trace the early 
history of the country. But a great deal remains to be done* 
Canon Isaac Taylor's book only touches upon the verge of the 
subject, and deals chiefly with the endings of the words, whereas the 
first part of the word is generally the most difficult, and in many 
cases I have found little assistance from that work. By the way, 
what is Canon Taylor's authority for saying that by-law is equivalent 
to borough-law, "A by-law is the local law enacted by the 
township."* But is not this word by the same Saxon word which 
we find in by-way^ by-word, etc. I do not imagine that by-law has 
any connection with the Danish suffix. 

Another feature of village history has had little attention devoted 
to it, and I fear the existing records are meagre. I refer to the old 
guild life, which existed in almost every village community. In 
country villages everyone belonged to some guild, which was of a 
religious nature, and had part of the village church assigned to it. 
Men, women, and children had each their own guild, and before the 
image of the patron saint of the guild a light was kept continually 
burning to drive away evil spirits, and to invoke the aid of Almighty 
God and His saints in protecting His servants from the snares and 
frauds of the devil. Wax for the candles was provided by the 
members of the guild, and fines for a breach of the rules were often 
levied in wax. Sometimes members left money in their wills to 
support the lights, as Robert Mylwarde did, a.d. 1530, who 
bequeathed " to the lads' light 2^ and to the maidens' light 2**" In 
my little book on " Old English Sports and Pastimes," which has 
just been published, I have given a description of the festivities of 
Plough Monday, when old Bess rattled her money-b<ix, while the 
ploughmen drew their plough from village to village. This money 
was devoted in Pre-reformation times to the support of the plough- 
man's light, which burned before the altar of the ploughman's guild. 
The Reformation put out the light, but could not extinguish the 
custom. These village guilds often undertook " the repair of the 
cliurch, and the renovation of vestments, books, and other orna- 
ments," and if a new roof was wanted, or a new door, they would 
have a " church -ale," and the money would be quickly forthcoming. 

In tracing the history of a single manor, with what a multitude of 
noble names and historical personages one meets with ! This is 
especially the case with estates in Berkshire, for, as Fuller quaintly 
observes, " The lands in Barkshire are very skittish, and often cast 
their owners : which yet I impute not so much to the unruliness of 

* ** Words and Places," p. 104. 
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the Beasts, as to the unskilfulness of the Riders. I desire heartily 
that hereafter the Barkshire gentry may be settled in their saddles, so 
that the sweet places in this county may not be subject to so many 
mutations." Lady Russell, the wife of Sir George Russell, Bart., 
M P., of Swallowfield Park, is at present contributing to the Berks, 
ArchcBohgical Journal a valuable series of papers upon the history of 
** Swallowfield and its owners," and with much learning and extensive 
research has succeeded in tracing the history of the manor from Saxon 
times to the present day. It is very remarkable how many families 
have been connected with this one estate ; first a noble Saxon, Sexi, 
who was displaced by a proud Norman follower of William the Con- 
queror, one Gilbert de Breteuil ; then it passed into the hands of the 
St. Johns, and from them to the Despencers, whose estates were 
confiscated to the crown. Afterwards the De la Beches held the 
manor, then by marriage it passed to Sir William d'Arundel, then 
into the hands of the Ciown. Henry VII. granted it to the widow 
of Edward IV., and Henry VIII. gave it successively to each of his 
wives. Katherine Parr sold it to Christopher Lyttcote, and then it 
passed through the hands of the Backhouses, Lord Clarendon, 
Governor Pitt, and others, to the present owners. In the history of 
this one manor alone, how numerous are the illustrious names 
connected with it 1 

If in our villages we have no stately Abbey ruins to explore, no 
remains of an ancient castellated keep, no guild halls and historic 
buildings, we have at least the fields with their quaint and curious 
names, which retain traces of the old open-field system, the methods 
of cultivation adopted by our Saxon forefathers. The " balks " still 
remain on the hill-sides where the old common lands existed, and the 
"shots," " headlands," and "gored acres," or ** no man's land," are 
often discernible, at least, by their names. Sometimes we find a 
** flax piece" which reminds us of the foolish Act of Henry VIII., 
ordering the cultivation of that plant. Metals, too, which have long 
been worked out, and trades which no longer exist, have left their 
traces behind in the names of our lanes and fields. Moreover, they 
speak to us of the early days when the wolf or the bear might be 
seen in our woods and fields, of the beaver who loved the quietude of 
our streams, or of the eagle which carried off the lambs undisturbed 
by the sound of the keeper's gun. 

There are quite sufficient objects of profound interest in an 
ordinary country village to kindle the enthusiasm of the antiquary. 
The village church with its chequered history, the rectors who 
ministered therein, the manor, the charities, the sports, customs and 
superstitions. All these should stimulate enquiry and afford a subject 
of study to many who need occupation and intellectual exercise. 
If those who have time and leisure would devote their energies to 
this most interesting of all pursuits, the science of archaeology would 
make far more rapid progress, and our knowledge of the stores of 
antiquity which each county possesses would be vastly increased. 
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''Zl)c Cburcb plate of Xeiccatcrsbirc/'* 

BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 

In the last number of the Reliquary we gave a short account of 
Mr. Trollope's volumes on the Church Plate in the county of Leicester. 
We were unable then to enter into detail, and had to confine our- 
selves to a brief notice of the book, and a short description of the 
English medieval vessels in Leicestershire, which are described and 
illustrated in it. 

On the present occasion, we think that we may advantageously 
place before our readers a general summary, or survey, of the church 
plate of Leicestershire, as revealed by Mr. Trollope's painstaking 
researches, much as we did in the case of Dorset, and Mr. 
Nightingale's book on the plate of that county. 

It will probably be remembered, that Mr. Trollope describes six 
pieces of English medieval plate, as still being happily preserved in 
Leicestershire. One of these is the fine chalice at Blaston St. Giles, 
another the very remarkable cup at Wymeswold, of the year 15 12, 
and the remainder four patens at Great Easton, Tugby, Ratcliffe-on- 
the-Wreake, and Syston, respectively. We reproduced in our notice 
of the book, the illustration which Mr. Trollope has given of the 
chalice at Blaston St. Giles ; and we now refer to it again in self- 
defence. We see that Mr. Trollope has been rather roughly handled 
in a very favourable review of his book in the Archceological Journal, \ 
because he has followed the system of nomenclature of the different 
parts of a chalice, which was first adopted by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope and the present writer in a paper on English Medieval 
Chalices and Patens which also appeared in the Archaological 
JournaLX The present writer, certainly, is not in a position to pass 
an unbiassed judgment on the momentous question, which the 
reviewer in the Archaeological Journal raises over Mr. Trollope's 
book, on the subject of ** Knop versus Knot," as the proper name for 
the swelling in the stem of a medieval chalice. He would, however, 
point out that the change of" knot," instead of ** knop,*' was not made 
capriciously, or solely on the strength of ancient documentary 
evidence in its favour. It was the rather adopted because it is the 
correct word. A **knop" is a swelling at the end of an object; 
a " knot '* a swelling in an object itself, and not at its end. Reference 
to a dictionary will corroborate this. When, however, we find in 
addition, that if we use the word** knop" to describe the swelling 
in the stem of a chalice, we are appropriating the word generally 
used of old for the excrescences at the points of a mullet footed 
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chalice, it seems only reasonable to avoid all confusion by adopting 
the older, and correct nomenclature.* 

Returning from this digression to the plate itself, we may note 
that among the patens which Mr. TroUope has unearthed, that at 
Tugby is another addition to the now rapidly increasing list of late 
vernicle patens. (Plate x.) 

Mr. Trollope describes it as of silver, parcel-gilt, and 4} inches 
in diameter. The vernicle in the centre is rather rudely engraved, 
but not more so than in the majority of patens of this class. It may 
be compared with the Harley paten, of which we gave an illustration 
in the January number of the Reliquary. 

The Great Easton paten, and the other pieces of English medieval 
plate, we noticed in the review of Mr. TroUope's book in April, and 
we must pass on to the post-reformation period. Before doing so 
we ought to say that there is a fine German medieval chalice at the 
private chapel at Launde Abbey. This was bought at Messrs. 
Lambert's, some fifty years ago. There is another very interesting 
German chalice, of 1692, at Lord Howe's chapel at Gopsal ; a fine 
secular German cup, used as a chalice at Waltham ; and another, 
fashioned like an acorn, at Stapleford. But of the '* irregular" 
pieces of plate, now assigned to a sacred use in Leicestershire, 
nothing more beautiful can be conceived than the agate ewer, used 
at Belvoir Castle chapel. It is mounted in silver-gilt, and is 
certainly one of the most exquisite examples of English goldsmiths' 
work extant. The hall-marks on it are those of London of the year 
1579. Another fine secular vessel is a cup (London, 161 3), with a 
spire cover, used at Braunstone. 

We have, however, gone a little out of order in describing all 
these vessels here, and we must revert to the reformation period, 
with its Elizabethan communion cups, of which, fortunately, 
Leicestershire still retains a goodly number. 

A few of these cups in Leicestershire, with London hall-marks, 
differ from the usual types ; but, as a rule, they are much like those 
found elsewhere. One of the cups which diverges from the common 
plan is at Grimston, an illustration is given (p. '40) of it. The bowl 
is egg-shaped, and the stem and foot differ in their manner of orna- 
mentation from what is usual. Other cups more or less abnormal are 
at Slawston, South Croxton, North Kilworth, and elsewhere. Some- 
times, though rarely, a perfectly plain Elizabethan cup, devoid of the 

* The great " Knot versus Knop " controversy once had its counterpart in the 
" duel " recorded in the folio wing/m cT esprit ^ which will, we doubt not, edify 
those of our readers who may not have seen it before : 

** A Knotty Point. — A duel was lately fought between Alexander Shott and 
John Nott. Nott was shot and Shott was not. So it was better to be Shott 
than Nott. There was a rumour that Nott was not shot, and Shott avows that 
he shot Nott, which proves either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. But it may appear on trial that 
the shot Shott shot shot Nott, or it may be that the shot Shott shot shot himself, 
in which case Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. We think, 
however, that the shot Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott." 
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usual belt of engraved foliage, is found. One such is at Hallaton, of 
which we give an illustration. In this case the plainness of the 
bowl is relieved by a raised molding. Besides -London made cups, 
I^icestershire possesses four groups of Elizabethan communion cups 
bearing what are, no doubt, local marks. In one group of seven of 
these cups the mark of a leopard's face is found. These seven cups 
are all well made and graceful vessels, and are all in parishes in the 
north-eastern part of the county, near Melton. 




HALLATON CUP AND COVER (1567). 



Another group consists of seventeen cups, marked with a round 
punch, having a nondescript device something like a seeded rose. ^^ 
These cups are all strikingly alike in form and ornamentation ; ^8r 
most of them having, instead of the more usual belt of foliage, a belt 
of plain strokes instead. A few of this group, however, have belts 
of foliage. Three of these ^^ cups are shewn in the accompanying 
illustrations, and our readers VSS^ can judge of their general character 
and similarity to each other. 

Another group consists of three cups, with a curious N G or G N 
(reversed) mark. These cups are at Wyfordby, Goadby, and Walton- 
le-Wolds. The Wyfordby cup has a plain deep bowl, and a stem 
without any boss or knob. In this case the reversed 
mark is stamped ; but on the Goadby and Walton cups 
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LUBENHAM CDP AND COVER, 

circa 1575. 



THURNBY CUP, 

circa 1575. 




CHURCH LANGTON CUP AND COVER, circa I575. 
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the letters read correctly ^ g^ g^ The Goadby cup is very 
similar to that at Wyfordby, *N Q VF and its character can be 
judged from the accompanying illustration \ but the Walton cup has 
a much wider and shallower bowl, round which is engraved a belt of 
foliage, after the ordinary manner of an Elizabethan communion cup. 
The curious G N (reversed) mark has been found elsewhere, but, as 
yet, its significance and place of origin, are unknown. Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope has discovered instances of it on an Elizabethan communion 
cup at Weston-on-Trent, and in other villages in Derbyshire ; and a 




GOADBY cap AND COVER, circa I57O. 



cup bearing these marks is in the writer's possession. It was bought 
by him a few years ago of a dealer in London, who assured him, with 
repeated emphasis, that it bore the " Grantham and Newark hall- 
mark " ! An illustration of this cup, which is still in the writer's 
possession, is given here (Plate xi.) By and by it may be hoped 
that the interpretation of the mysterious mark may be discovered. 

A fourth group consists of three cups at Swepston, Dadlington, and 
Sutton Cheney, respectively, which are stamped with a circular mark 
bearing a cross between four pellets, in a dotted circle. This mark, 
and that of the nondescript rose, are both known in Warwickshire, 
and are very probably the marks of Coventry goldsmiths, who, after 
the manner of the pewterers, would stamp their marks on a 
** counterpane" at the Goldsmiths* Hall, at Coventry, for verification. 
It does not seem that the Coventry Goldsmiths* Company had any 
public touch, in spite of the Act of 1423. And it may be remembered 
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KEYHAM CUP AND COVER (1634). SAXELBYK CUP AND COVER (1639.) 




TUR LANGTON CUP AND COVER (1634). 
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that the Norwich goldsmiths, likenise, had none until the reign of 
Elizabeth.* 

Passing on to the seventeenth century, Mr. Trollope notes that the 
Laudian influence made itself felt in I^icestershire, notably so in the 
very remarkable and handsome service of altar plate at Staunton 
Harold. This service includes two magnificent altar candlesticks, 
and a chalice with an engraving of the Good Shepherd on the bowl. 
These vessels, which are illustrated in the second volume, are the 
more remarkable for bearing London hall-marks of the year 1654. 



FBWTEK FLAGON, HrCa 1700, AT WALTON -LE- WOLDS. 

A similar evidence of Laudian influence is seen, on a smaller scale, 

atAshby-de-la-Zouch,attheWyggeston Hospital at Leicester.and other 
places. Of ordinary seventeenth century cups, there are good examples 
atTurLangton(i634), Keyham {i634),andSaxelbye (1639). These 
are mainly remarkable for the manner in which the older outlmes of 
Elizabethan cups are still retained. Of these three cups we give 
outline sketches. Other more remarkable cups of the seventeenth 
century are at Ashby Magna (r6i8), Gilmorton (1605), and other 

" ReUguary (Ne»f Series), iv., p. 208, «. 
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parishes, and they are all fully illustrated in the Plates at the end 
of the second volume. 

We have but little space left in which to notice the patens, flagons, 
and other vessels, and our notice of them must consequently be but 
brief and imperfect. There are interesting patens at Leire (1639), at 
Swithland (1727), and elsewhere. Mr. Trollope notes with regard to 
flagons that the earliest silver tankard is that at Lockington, of the 
year 16 12. Several other good examples of flagons are illustrated in 
the plates in the second volume, and among them must be specially 
noticed, for it is of pewter, the handsome tankard at Walton-le- 
Wolds. This vessel Mr. Trollope assigns to a date circa 1700. It 
is eleven inches in height ; round the drum, and on the lid, are 
engraved in dotted lines conventional flowers and leaves of a large 
size. At the foot of the drum, two large birds are engraved amongst 
the foliage (see illustration). 

The pewterer's marks are (i) the initials W.F., with a star above 
and a pellet below in a lozenge; (2) four squirrels in as many 
lozenges. 

One feature in Mr. Trollope's book is the pains which he has 
taken to describe carefully all the pewter vessels, and, when possible, 
to identify the pewterers, and their marks. Another feature is the 
care with which the heraldic part of the work has been done, a large 
number of shields being illustrated, and the pedigrees and family 
history of the donors of vessels traced. Some may complain of this, 
as not being strictly cognate to the subject of plate, and as adding 
to the bulk of the volumes ; but, whatever may be said, it adds very 
much to the thoroughness of the work ; which, as we said before, is 
the most satisfactory one which has yet appeared on the subject. 
The church plate of Leicestershire was worth the trouble Mr. 
Trollope has taken, for there is an unusually large number of fine 
and interesting vessels; and it has received worthy treatment at 
Mr. Trollope's hands, in his two handsome volumes, with their 
numerous and excellent illustrations. In conclusion, we would 
express our gratitude to Mr. Trollope, for the loan of the illustrations 
from his book, which are given in this paper. 



a Stu^1? on some Hrcbalc place-names* 

BY THE REV. J. C ATKINSON, D.C.L. 

As I was looking, a day or two since, into Robert Laneham's letters, 
lately issued by the New Shakspere Society, in which he gives his 
quaint account of the ** Entertainment untoo the Queen's Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl in Warwik Sheer," I lit upon his description of the 
Salvage Man : — " Oout of the woods, in her Maiestiez return, 
rooughly came thear foorth Hombre Saluagio, with an oken plant 
pluct up by the roots in his hande, himself forgrone all in moss and 
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luy;'* and the thought that rose unbidden in ray mind was, not so 
much the extreme quaintness of the conceit which made a wild man 
to be overgrown with ivy and moss — the pre-eminently natural out- 
growth, as everybody knows, from the untended, uncared-for human 
body — as the striking illustration it affords of the way in which place- 
names, even more than personal names, are dealt with by the 
derivationists in the Notes and Queries columns of the weekly 
supplements of our daily local newspapers. 

As an illustration, or case in point, I take a communication I saw 
but a week or two ago touching the derivation of the local name 
Raincliff, in the Scarborough and Forge Valley neighbourhood. I 
had myself been satisfied with the information on the subject in the 
thirteenth century form or forms of the name, namely, Ravenclif, 
Raveneclyffe, met with in certain Whitby Abbey documents. But 
our Saturday* supplement scholar gave a long list of forms for the 
prefix, all Celtic, he said, and inclusive of Ran, Raun, Ren, Raven, 
and I don't know what besides, and with the most obliging variety 
of significations from hill, to sea or lake, and an equally obliging 
intimation that if his readers didn't like either of them, there were 
others which might easily be supplied. In this respect, indeed, he 
was something like an old Essex farmer whom I knew very well 
indeed half a century ago, and who, when introducing a somewhat 
bashful, as well as juvenile, curate to three of his daughters, did it 
with the words, ** Three o' my datters, Mr. Q. : and if you don't like 
either o' they, I've got plenty more at home." 

I wonder what Celtic and other derivations our liberal Saturday 
instructor would furnish forth for our Northern Arncliffs, Hawkscars, 
Falconbergs, Ulvdales, Catoaks, Catbanks, Todholes, and all the 
countless hosts of such, and like, names, English to every letter and 
stroke in them. What a pity it is that ignorance has not the quality 
of self-revelation. 

Neither has assumption. Only two or three days since an un- 
known correspondent wrote to me specifying (among other things) 
the interest attaching to the place-name, Newby Wiske : — it 
** involved no less than three languages !" The full name is Newby 
on Wiske, where the river-name is just as much and just as little 
part of the actual name as Tyne is of the Novum Castrum on its 
banks. Over and above which, Newby itself is no more an 
impossible hybrid than Newmarket, Newgate, or Newminster. Not 
that there is no interest attaching to the name Newby, and very 
likely in every separate instance of its occurrence. On the contrary, 
I think there is : perhaps very great interest. For I hold that, in the 
majority of instances at least, it implies that the name is one 
imposed, not by the original or native Danish settler, but given at a 
later date by a still Danish-speaking descendant or successor of his. 
For surely Newby implies an old by, or more than one possibly. 
Else there would be no meaning in it. 

But while the distinction between native Danish and Danish- 
speaking people, in these northern or so-called Danish counties, in 
the matter of the giving of place-names, continues to be ignored, and 
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even by people who ought to know better, the extremely as well as 
intrinsically absurd notion of concocting, rather than explaining or 
accounting for, place-names by jumbling up together elements from 
two or three diverse tongues, if not languages, continues to be a pet 
hobby, ridden beyond the limits of mere exercise only, by a large 
class of derivationists over and above the Saturday Supplement class. 
Take for instance, the impossible Chateau vert as prefixed to Hill in 
the name Shotover Hill, near Oxford, a name depending, as is 
historically known, on a good Anglo-Saxon original; or the still 
grosser Broken-eber-egge (a minglement of Anglo-Saxon, German, and 
Old English, and taken to mean *' badger-boar-corner "), as the 
origin, or protoform rather, of Brokenborough in Wiltshire ; and yet, 
while it is hard to think of anything more grotesque, they are 
both, with many another as bad, to be found in the book of a 
great authority on place-names. 

Belonging to the same category, too, are a large number of 
instances wherein, if two or more languages be not impossibly 
muddled up together, still at least one alien tongue is pulled in by 
head or by tail (rather than " by hook or by crook") to explain an 
English or south Scottish place-name. Thus, it is not a long time — 
three years, or four at most — since I heard from divers Scottish lips, 
ministerial and other, that the undoubted and undoubtable derivation 
of Shambellie (the name of a country residence in Kirkcudbright- 
shire), was Champ belle; as well as that the names of two other 
objects or places in the same vicinity, viz , Loch Arthur and Lotus 
House, derived their existence as names from good King Arthur and 
his connection, King Loth, some battle in which they were both 
concerned having been conveniently assumed as a supplementary 
corroboration I Possibly Sir Herbert Maxwell's Sean baillie (Shan- 
bally), old building, may suggest to some that Champ belle^ besides 
being impossible French, is equally absurd as applied to a hill-side 
house, and his ** Lotus, a modern name *' (due really to the name of 
a race-horse which won his owner a pot of money), may also help to 
dissipate the Kings Arthur and Loth supposition. 

Luckily the actual place-names themselves, at least the most of 
them, are still surviving, notwithstanding the ill usage they have been 
exposed to; and their features are still to a great degree recognisable, 
in spite of the ** restoration," or " re-construction," and other disguis- 
ing processes they have been subjected to. And the tenacity of 
their existence is one of their most remarkable characteristics. 
Thus, I was puzzled years ago with the name of a certain boundary 
mark of very great antiquity. The object in question was a stone 
stoup, set as usual in the ground. The name was, and still stands, 
in the Six-inch Ordnance Surv^ey, under the form Coldman-hargos. 
Not long after making personal acquaintance with the mark thus 
named, I met with the name Colemanergas as that of a boundary 
mark in the same vicinity ; and this in a document which could not 
be of latex date than 1129, and as likely belonged to 11 19. I never 
doubted for a moment that Colemanergas survived in Coldman- 
hargos. But on coming to try and trace the boundary in question, I 
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found that Coldman-hargos was set nearly one-third of a mile too 
much to the north-east, and in a boundary which, I knew from other 
sources, it did not and could not belong to. Whether the mistake 
was in the Ordnance Surveyor's note-book, or in the recollection 
of his informant, of course could not be decided. But the mistake 
was made, and I know from an old estate map embracing the 
property delimitated in 11 19, that the real Coldmanhargos was 
veritably in the place I have assigned it to. This is a remarkable 
illustration of what I have called tenacity of existence. In the 
same document in which I found Colemanergas were also the 
names Asadala, Depehil, Hinderscoh, Ohensberg*(probably intended 
for Othensberg), which have been altered and amended into 
Aysdale, Dibble, Thunderbush, and Roseberry, which latter, how- 
ever, up to the latter part of the sixteenth century, continued to 
be called Ounsberry, or Oonsbury. Coldmanhargos, however, 
survives still in almost its old form. 

Why it should have so survived is as difficult to explain as why 
Odinberg, or some such form (out of the five-and- twenty which 
actually exist) of it as Oonsberry, should have been replaced by 
Roseberry. There is some sort of "reason," as well as "rime," in 
the survival of the Threllkeld of 1242 in the Finkle of 1890, for each 
of the permutations therein involved may be recognised, or 
accounted for, when we have the stepping-stone of sixteenth century 
Frinkell to facilitate the method of transition. Piers the Plowman's 
** a-fyngred and a-furst " (a-hungred and a-thirst), explains the 
transition from th and h to/; and modern Hinderwell and Hinder- 
skelf show a like transition from / to », the Domesday forms being 
Hildreuuelle, Hildreschelf. But there is no apparent stepping-stone, 
or other means of transition, between Odinberg, Onesberry, and 
Roseberry. Nothing but the fact that what was Odinberg, Ones- 
berg, Ounsberry from 11 20 to 1600, and later, is now Roseberry, is 
absolutely extant. 

Another case, dissimilar however as to the fact of continued 
survival and the actual recognition of its local habitation, but like as 
to the difficulty, real as well as apparent, of identifying or explaining 
the elements of its abiding form, is that of the name of a territorial 
area, embracing a space of no less than nine carucates liable to geld 
at the Domesday date, and named in that record as Camisedale. In 
1285, or at the date of Kirkby^s Inquest y the name was not yet 
obsolete, although only three of the carucates it involved two 
hundred years earlier are there specifically mentioned. The name 
was then written Kemesdayll. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same kind to any 
extent: the difficulty is to abstain. Really, moreover, we have 
enough for our purpose already cited. In such cases as these, there 
is not only no scope or opportunity (and much less' provocation or 
occasion) afforded for such mere random guessing as is evinced in 
Chateau-vert i Champ belle, Broken-efer-egge^ etc., but there is a call 
and forcible occasion for the careful and deliberate student to 
scrutinise and weigh and ponder the elements which are actually 
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placed within his grasp. For evtn some of these can hardly be 
spoken of as other than, in a certain sense at least, more or less 
elusive. What I mean is that the phonology is uncertain. Probably 
the existing corruption Coldman-hargos suggests that Coleman^rgas 
was the original sound of the word, although it would be possible to 
throw the accent further back : while the Camise in Camisedale 
might be sounded either Cdmise or Camise. For myself 1 am 
inclined to think that the sound in the former case is settled by the 
fact that the name Coleman, or Colman-dale, remained extant in 
both form and sound to within a century or century and half ago, 
not somewhere else, but in the same identical vicinity, for what is 
now Commondale, was unquestionably written Colmondale in early 
days, and continued to be so written late in last century. 

Now in connection with the name under notice it is worth 
remarking that in Kirkbfs Inquest we find a place-name Alderges, 
which the Editor identifies with the place called Herghes, a name 
given in a formal delimitation of a grant of land made to the Priory 
of Watton ; and further with the place called in these modern days 
by the name Arras. But Arras from Herghes, Erghes, Erges (all 
three forms appear) leads us to Arram, which is the transitional form 
from Domesday Argum, Ergum, Erghum, an ancient and most 
significant place-name occurring in various parts of Yorkshire, and 
on the borders of Lancashire, and usually in the considerably 
corrupted form Eriholm or Airyholm, or other forms closely 
resembling these. Let us now collate such Domesday names or 
forms of names as Grimesarge, Gudlagesarc, Gusandarghe, and we 
have suggested to us, and almost with certainty, the full derivation of 
Colemanergas. For while the personal name Coleman or Colman 
occurs as a common Teutonic name as far back as the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, it is to be observed that in two of the 
Domesday names quoted the personal names Guthlac and Grim are 
prefixed to the arc^ arhe, arghe ; and in the third such an equivalent 
for a personal name as the genitive of gud definite, or gudin, with 
the specific meaning of " The (heathen) deity." 

At the foot of Odinberg not six miles distant, in a north-westerly 
direction, from Colemanergas, lies what was in Domesday times 
Ergum, Erghum. now Airyholm ; recalling or reproducing for us the 
horg (for Ergum or Herghum is but the locative of horg) the out-of- 
doors site of the cult of the Odin of the adjacent mount; and here in 
this other place-name Colemanergas we have another reminiscence of 
the same cult presented to us. 

What the distinction between ergum^ erghum, the worn form of 
horgum, the locative or dative plural of horg, and erghes, herghes^ the 
like form of horgs, that was intended when the names in question 
were first imposed, it may be useless to speculate about. That there 
was some distinction, if not difference, may be at least inferred. 
But the main interest seems to lie in the fact that the cult in question 
should have left so many permanent indications of its former 
existence behind it. There are certainly, counting both erghes 
and erghums, not less than a dozen such abiding indications in 
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North and East Yorkshire only ; and careful and intelligent search 
would probably reveal more. About West Yorkshire I am unable to 
speak. 

Still, to return to Camisedale, there is one line of enquiry open, 
which may possibly lead on to something like a more or less satis- 
factory conjecture if nothing more. It is, however, obvious that, in 
seeking information from analogy in other place-names ending in 
dalcy we must be satisfied that such names are really ancient names. 
In many instances it will be found that the suffix dale is of late 
addition; and in many others where the name is unquestionably 
ancient, the prefix may be found hard or perhaps impossible to define 
or explain. Take these as readiest, because in my own immediate 
district Glaisdale or Glasedale, Rosedale (usually sounded Rossdale)^ 
Basedale or Baysdale, Handale, Goldale, Rivelingdale, and even 
Kildale or Iburndale, no perfectly satisfactory explanation of either 
of which has yet, as far as I know, been suggested. Most of those 
put forward are inadmissible on critical grounds, and others are 
mere random guesses. A large class of others, such as Westerdale, 
Overdale, Mideldale, Shortdale, Briggedale, explain themselves ; as 
do such as Ulfdale, Thoresdale, Tinghoudale ; besides a few clearly 
involving personal names. Those again which involve the name of 
the river or stream running through them (forming, as confined to 
the really ancient, not so large a group as might have been expected) 
are of course self-explanatory. But one rule as to those the origin 
of which we do not see either readily, or even easily after some 
examination and study, m^ safely be laid down — namely, that the 
prefix in every case must necessarily be in one sense or another 
descriptive ; it may involve either a designation or descriptive name 
of the dale itself, in some form, or else some distinct or salient 
characteristic of the dale. Otherwise there would be no meaning in 
it. To illustrate what I mean : — There is a very singular feature in 
this parish which one only needs to notice in order to become aware 
that it has been a singular feature for countless generations ; and the 
wonder would be if it had not been named as well, and in like 
manner, as the river Esk which runs through the valley to the north 
of it. The feature in question is named Coums — a survival of 
course from the Celtic cwm — and there are three three-century old 
field names connected with it — viz., Coums Leas, Coums Ellers, 
Coums Intack. Now, the element coums in these names is the 
descriptive name of the immediate neighbouring divisional area of 
the place. In the same way, in the case of such very doubtful 
prefixes as help form the names Rosedale, Glaisdale, Farndale, 
Camisedale, there is always the possibility that either or each of 
those prefixes may involve a descriptive local term ; and in the case 
of Camisedale I almost think it may be found to be actually so. I 
cannot enter here of course into the patiently and carefully thought- 
out considerations which have enabled me to localise Camisedale ; 
but this I may say that localising it as I do, the formation or fashion 
of the dale in question is such as to have led either the original 
Dane or his Danish-speaking successors to name the depth of it 
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botn ; the enclosing banks on either side and at the sharply converg- 
ing meeting-point of them, rising in a singularly rapid ascent from a 
level of five hundred feet to over twelve hundred on the east, and 
above a thousand on the west, while the total area below, between 
ihe contour lines marked with the numbers 500 and 600, is markedly 
constrained and limited. I will put the rest, not in my own words, 
because, as it happened, when I was just going to write what I had 
to say to the same effect exactly, the letter containing the following 
was put into my hands, and I prefer giving it in so eminent a 
scholar's (Mr. H. Bradley) own form : — " There is a well-known 
Celtic topographical term (Gaelic form camas) apparently having the 
primitive sense * the space between the thighs.' In Gaelic it has this 
sense ; also that of bay, creek, bight. But in place-names it is not 
confined to sea-side localities, and I suspect it may have meant a 
valley or V-shaped flat between hills, comparable to what is expressed 
by the primary use of the word. It may not be certain that this 
word appears in your Camisedale, Kemesdayll, but I should think it 
not unlikely." Had the writer had the opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with the locality designated, and seen the 
V-shaped contour of the enclosing ** banks," I think he would have 
been struck with the singularly descriptive nature of the phrase he 
has employed. 



Some iDarocbial Ipapcre relating to ©laston, 

in tbe Counts? of 1RutIan&* 

BY THE REV. CHR: WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

III. 

The following memoranda are in the handwriting of Dr. Law, 
Master of Peterhouse and Rector of Glaston, 1756. Consecrated 
Bishop,- for Carlisle, 1769. 

July 3, 1758. Rec^ then of M" Bottomley y® sum of 7 7 8 
due from Glayston Parish on ace' of Kirby's Family 
I say rec** by me, E. Law. 

Mem. I paid on y® same ace* to y® overseers ... i 17 6 

and have y* Apothecary M' Wall's Bill of ... ... i 5 2 

w*"'' he is willing to give y® widow towards paying her 
Landlord if y® Parish of Glayston allow it. 



E. Law. "? 2 8 



Aug. I. Rec^ then of y® overseers of Glaston y** above Bills being 
£^2i ^'J. 8^., by me, E. Law. In all rec^ ;i^io loj. 4^. 
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(i) Reed. March 24, 1758, of the Rev^ Doc' Law the sume of 
j£i 1 3 J. o//., being ill full for a Eleven week pay to Kirby's 
Family, By me, Jn° Cory, Overseer. 
Rec^ of the Rev** Doct' Laws ... ... ... i 17 6 

March 24, 1758. Jn° Cory. 

(In D' Law's writing). P** before for Glaston, Jan. 3778 

(2) Rec^ of M' Buckley [? Curate in Charge] ... ... i 19 o 

Thirteen weeks allowance at 3* p' week from Lady Day to 
Mids' Last by me Henry Shaw for Widow Kirby. 





[Apothecary's Bill/ 










Widow Curby to G 


. Wall. 








1757 Nov. 14. 


A Mixture 






I 


6 


15. 


a Draught 
a Clyster 
Mixture rep** 
a Blister .. 









9 
8 

6 

6 


16. 


an Emulsion 











17. 


a Mixture 








6 


19. 


Do. 








6 


21. 


Do. 








6 


25. 


Do. 








6 


28. 

30- 
Dec. I. 


Drops 

Mixture rep** 
Do. 









9 
6 

6 


4- 
7- 


4 Doses of Purifying 
Do. do. 


Physick .. 




2 
2 


6 
6 


10. 


Do. do. 






2 


6 




£1 


5 


2 



9 

o 



(Note by D' Law). * W*"*" M' Wall gives to y® Widow towards pay 
ing her Landlord.' 

7 March, 1758. For the two Coffins 6 o 

1759 Constable's Account. 

To 30 Dozen of Sparrows ... ... ... 3 

To Dennis Taylor for makeing Militia Lists, &c. .. 2 
To 3 Journeys to Uppingham at Meetings of the 
Gentlemen for raising the Militia and to expenses 
of my Selfe and Two Men ... ... ... 6 

1760 (Overseers) A bill For Alis Cirby Girle For Shoes 

March 12, the Eldest a p. of Shoes 
24, the second 
28, the younger 
(Constable) To 35 Doz. of Sparrows at i^d. 

1 761 Oct. 15. Rob. Hills account for ale for the Parish 

of Glaston on account of Dewty Work . . 4 4J 

(The same, Jan. 17, 1767, amounted to los.) 



»i 



»> 



3 
2 

I 
4 



o 

9 

10 

4i 
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1 763 To Dennis Taylor for drawing an Agreement between 

this parish and John Johnson for keeping a 
Workhouse ... ... ... ... ... 20 

To a Woman and Children supposed to have small 

LIvA ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• U ^ 

Paid John Johnson for keeping the Workhouse 10 o o 

1764 May 30. Boys Brought at Several Times Teen 

Douzen of Sparrows ... ... ... ... i 3 

(Ten passes appear in the Overseers' Bill this year.) 

1766 The Disburstments of John Johnston as Constable — 

Paid the Baylif for Calling the Town o 4 

paid for the Lodgeing of 6 poor Weomen and 

Children 
paid to a man for serving the militia ... i 

1768 Land-tax collected (2 Quarters) ... ... 36 

less Salary ... ... ... ... o 

House and Window-tax ... ... ... 8 

less Salary ... ... ... ... o 

1767 for W. Hales, 7 June, Veal ^d, 

12 June. Mutton 6^. 

Mutton, 6^. 
to Hailes Family 
For Coals for Do. 
For Bread 
For Sugar 

For Bread 

For Tea and Sugar 

For Bread 

For Oat Meal, Salt, and Candles 

The Nurse 

For Flower 

x^ or X ca ••• ... ... .. 

V^v/mJLO «■• ••• ... •. 

Wood 

15 Utter ••• •• •«. 

Flower 

XV^lXlL ••• ••• ••• ■• 

Tea and Sugar 

Butter and Milk ... 

Balm [/.^., Barm or Yeast] and Baking 

&c., &c. 

1768 Inoculating four children at Liddington belonging 

to the Parish of Glaiston ... ... i 

Paid Cash for thier Assistance 

1 769 April 24 for Going for the ficick for the Inocklation 

Paid M' Pritty a Dubble Payment 
27 Paid to M' Ficher (Jeremiah Fisher of 
Kings Cliif ) a part due for Forstles 
Boy (Thomas Frostly) ... 300 

Paid for the Indenters and Expence ... 6 o 



17 June. 
4 June. 
6 



8 



10 



II 



2 
I 

17 

9 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

4 
I 

o 

I 

o 

o 

2 

o 
I 
o 
o 



I 

5 
2 

19 



o 
o 

7 
o 

8 

o 

3 

3 

3 
6 

I 

o 
o 
o 

3 

o 

2 
O 
2 

4 
o 

6 

7 
2 

4 

6i 
6 

2 



o 
6 
o 

7 



iS6 
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Mav 20^^ 
June 24*** 

Oct. 6. 



»» 



4 
o 

o 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 
I 

o 

2 

3 

4 
2 

o 

I 



6 
2 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

4 
o 

8 

o 
o 
6 
o 



1769 April 30 Borte of M' Ridlington half a hundred 

of fagarts ... ... 8 o 

for feching home... ... ... ... i o 

Aprill 16, 1769, the Constabls Disbostment. 

18, For the Pinfold Whale ( ? wall) mending 

W3 A X^ Mwd ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

to a pass 2 Men There Wives 7 Chil**" 

at Several times for 15 Dozen of Sparer s 
Going in With the List consarning the Militior 
for attending when they was Drown ( ? Drawn) 
3 Notcessis John Bains Ale Lie. freehold 

The freeholders Bill 

3 Notceisis, Milisher, Statis, highways 
I Notceis 

Attending at the Statices 
25. to the Watch at the feast 
Foure Shesions Bills 
Two Sizes Bills ... 

Dec. I . To a pass 

1772 Sep. 2. A Melitiah Notis ... 

Dec. 30. For watching a man all night and sending 
him out of the County the next Day by the 
Order of M' pochin ... ... ... ... 60 

Miscellaneous Extracts from the Accounts and Minutes of various 

Parish Officers at Glaston. 

1 699 At a Parish Meeting at the Church of Glaston, 1 5 Apr. It 
is agreed by vs whose names are subscribed (22 names) that 
M' Lyon fFancourt and M*^ Dennys Taylor now elected Church- 
wardens for the year ensueing doe in or about the moneth of 
May next leavie the sum me of 4/. ds, by a rate of \d, per 
acre for the building of a Loft at the west end of the body of 
the Church, 16 foot in length and 6 foot in breadth for the 
vse of the Singers of the Parish. 

Soe as the same be butified with Railes and Bannisters on 
the front and be finished before Midsummer next. 
(It appears that the cost amounted to 10/. 5^.) 

1744 For Mason work . . . where the Sparrows went Into 

the Church, 3 days and half ... ... ... 48 

For Catching Sparrows ... ... ... ... 3 10 

1767 At this Vestry and Meeting Easter Tu., 21 April, taken into 
consideration the dangerous condition of the Gallery in this 
Church and that appearing by report of Jenny Birch that it 
ought to be taken down and Rebuilt and was unanimously 
agreed that the same should be rebuilt in a substantial manner. 
(6 names) 

1759 (Overseers of the Poor) To be allowed to John Baines for 
causing two parts of the Act of Parliament for Badging 
paupers to be wrote, one for the Justices and the other upon 
the Church Door of this parish 20 
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1759 (Highways) Received by Compositions for Statute 

Work, &c. ... ... ... ... ... 13 6 

1 763 For Hireing a Watch at the feast, unbrought to ace' 

by M' Burrows (Churchwarden & Constable)... 3 8 
John Johnson appointed in Vestry (5 April) Master and 
Keeper of a Parish Workhouse, . . . the Stipend of Tenn 
Pounds for one year to Commence from the date hereof for the 
same And that he doe receive all such person and persons as 
shall apply for Relief from the said Parish [* shall be brought 
unto him by the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor. . 
or any of their Successors' 1781] And in Consideration 
thereof he the said J. J. Doth for himself and his executors 
Promise &c to Provide for all and every the said Paupers 
sufficient Meat Drink Washing and Lodging [* and Employ- 
ment' 1 781] and to Deal with them in all respect according 
to the Law and Statutes in that Case made and provided.' 

[In 1 781 the Master of the Workhouse (W. Chapman, 
gardener) received as much as 35/. but this was gradually 
decreased till it stood in 1789 and 1790 at about the original 
sum (M' Fox and W. Bingham being the names of the masters 
in those years respectively).] 

1768 It was unanimously agreed (before the breaking up of the 
[Easter Tuesday] Meeting) That the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the Poor . . . Do and shall immediately Convene 
the Severall Persons hereafter named who have Intruded 
themselves into this Parish not having any legall Settlement 
there, Before any Two of his Majesties Justices of the Peace 
for this County in order to be examined as to her and their 
legal Place of Settlement 

To wit 

Ann Dorman Jun' 
Eliz*^ Woodcock 
Will"* Hull Jun' 
Ann Pickering 

And at this Meeting it was also further unanimously ordered 
and agreed that a New Church Door to Consist of a Hatch 
Door within the same be made by ffrancis Birch of Uppingham 
in a Substantial Manner with proper ffastnings in order to 
make the Church more Warm and Comfortable to the 
Audience in the Cold Seasons of the Year. 

1770 By Sale of an Old Door 5 6 

1769 (Overseers) Leavied on the Town for y* Purpose of 

Innoculating y* poor at 6* pr j£y and other 
Benefactions (3/. 17^.) ... ... ... 14 7 4 

1783 At the Vestry it was agreed that the Overseer of the Poor sh** 
be allow'd one Guinea per annum (as a Compensation for his 
Trouble of serving the office) out of the Levies : and that 
M' Bloor of Uppingham be employ'd as Apothecary for the 
poor when Necessity may require medical assistance* 
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1784 Easter Tuesday, the 13th Day of April. At this Vestry it 
was unanimously agreed that a proper Person shall be agreed 
with and employed to take the moles within this parish by 
the year, provided such a person can be found out and engaged 
on reasonable Terms, and also that the Expence be paid by 
the Constable or overseer of the parish for the time being. 

1785 M' Sandhill bill to Tho" Baines to i Dozen mole- 

IXdLyd ••• ••• ••• ••• 

April 9. Paid J. Parker [Mole catcher] 
May 13. 

July 3- 
Dec. II. 

1786 8 Jan. Paid him more in part 

Feb. 5. J. Parker 

March 8. paid him more in part 
April 10. To J. Parker 
April 18. Mole traps 

1 805 Agreement with Thomas Naylor for 3 years to kill 
the Moles in the Parish of Glaston 
First Year ... 
Second Year 
Third Year... 
1807 April 5. For 22 Mole traps... 
181 8 March 21. S. Rxton of Barrowden Mole catcher 
1833 March 23. Paid Warington for catching moles 
1825 Mar. 24. It was this day agreed at a Vestry Meeting held 
that Tho* Pickering of Laxton was to Destroy the Rats at 5/. 
per annum. 
1 84 1 D' Hodgson, Master of Peterhouse, provided Allotment 
Gardens. 

1847 4 Oct. Agreed that the Sparrows should be paid for and the 
Mole-catcher should be continued. 

1848 24 Aug. The small-pox appeared in Glaston. 

23 Nov. To provide labour for the unemployed poor. That 
the rate of wages should be as follows 

Thomas Russel, is, per day. 
Thomas Berridge, is. per day. 

and that William Knight, Thomas Nailor, and James 
Brittain should be employed alternately amongst the 
different farmers. 

1 849 26 March. Agreed that the Lanes be let at 2 guineas per 
annum to M' Robert Osborne. 

1851 25 March. That M' Thorpe be offered 30 j. for catching 
Moles. 

1852 16 Feb. The Surveyors were authorized to put two men on 
the Turnpike road to Scrape it. 

25 March. To allow M' A., Solicitor, 5^. for successfully 
defending the parish against a claim made by the Com- 
missioners of the Turnpike. 
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That the Mole Catcher should be discontinued, and that 

the i/. 10^. derived from the lanes should be expended in 

Sparrows. 

[A new-comer having introduced the newfangled theory that moles 

were rather beneficial, Billy Thorpe the mole catcher (who had done 

his work very thoroughly for several years) in high dudgeon promised 

that he would contrive ** to kick out some moles (or * mouldywarps ' 

as they are locally called) in Barrowden wood and turn them on the 

Glaston farmers' lands to do them good." He was as good as his 

word. Thorpe was a skilful poacher. He built himself a hut of 

leaves and branches in the wood. It was burnt down by the keepers 

in his absence. Squire X saw him one day with a bulging pocket, 

and charged him with secreting game. " You may joost take it out 

yourself, if ye wull," said Billy, and the unhappy gentleman put in 

his hand and discovered that he was clutching a fine hedgehog.] 

1856. Jan. 8. Proposed by M' Valentine Godfrey, as Surveyor of 
the roads, that some repair should be given to the Glaston 
Turnpike road. 

It was the [sense] of the meeting (lo present) that nothing 
should be done in the matter until legal notice be received 
from the Commissioners of Turnpikes. 

(8 months later loo load of stone was ordered.) 

1862. 24 March. That two trucks of Mount Sorrel granite be 
obtained by the Overseer of Highways. 

1863. 23 June. Sale of the Poor Houses in the village. 

1871. I March. The Chairman made out a List of Persons liable 
to serve as Constables for the Parish of Glaston for the 
ensuing year. 

[This appears to be the latest occasion when a List of Constables 

was written.] 

The following is a broadside pinned on to some Accounts of 

the year 1720. 

A certain Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog, taken out of the new 
Edition of D' Mead^s Mechanical Account of Poisons.* 

T ET the Patient be blooded in the Arm nine or ten ounces. 

Take of the Herb caird in Latin Lichen cinereus ierrestris, in 
English Ash Coloured Ground Liverwort^ cleaned, dry'd, and pow- 
dered, half an Ounce. 

Of black Pepper powdefd, two Drachms. 

Mix these well together and divide the Powder into four Doses, 
one of which must be taken every Morning, fasting, for four 
mornings successively, in half a Pint of Cow's Milk warm. After 



* Dr. Richard Mead, bom 1673, ^i^^ ^754* His Mechanical Account first 
appeared in 1702 ; improved edition, 1744. 
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these four Doses are taken, the Patient must go into the Cold Bath, 
or a cold Spring or River every Morning fasting, for a Month ; He 
must be dipt all over, but not stay in (with his head above Water) 
longer than half a Minnet, if the Water be very cold. After this he 
must go in three Times a Week for a Fortnight longer. 

The Lichen is a very common Herb, grows generally in sandy and 
barren Soils all over England, The right Time to gather it is in the 
Month of October or November, 

N.B — Dipping in the Sea, after the manner as it is usually 
practised, is of no Service at all. 



Receipt of Cattle frequented by the Distemper in 1840. 

\ lb. of Salts, 

1 lb. of Sulphur, 

2 oz. of Ground Ginger, 
2 oz. Salt Petre, 

I J pints of Gruel or Linceed Tea, 
To each beast. 



The following old-fashioned Apothecaries* Bills may be of some 
interest : — 

(i.) Darmond Glaston, 1735. 



Nov. 


17- 


Blister Plaster & Mellilot 









9 






Sweating Electuary 






I 


6 






Julap A Pint 






2 









Plaister for the Throat ... 









3 






Purgeing Potion 









6 


)) 


19. 


2 Blisters 






I 









Epileptic Mixture 






I 


6 






Spirits of Hartshorn 









lO. 


>' 


20. 


Sweating Mixture 






I 


6 






Purgeing Potion ... 


• • • • • • 1 







6 


»» 


22. 


Five Journeys Bleeding & Attendance &c 




8 


6 


>♦ 


24. 


Oyle for y® Ear 









4 






Plaister for y* Throat . . . 









3 


>) 


26. 


Mellilot ... 









3 


Dec^' 


I. 


Tincture 









6 






Epileptic lulap 






I 





1 


£^ 


I 


2 



April 20, 1736. 
Received the full Contents of this and all demands, 

pro W" Hodges. 
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(ii.) Rob* Hayles Glaston, by Order. 

M' Parker D' to W" Hodges, 1743. 

May 14, Astringent Bolus 10 

Cordial Julep ... ... ... ... ... i 10 

Astringent Powder 09 

Cordial Bolus ... ... ... ... ... i o 

Astringent Julep 2 o 

A Journey i 6 



15- 



8 



> » 



Rec** March 14, 1743-4 7s, 6d. in full of this Bill 

pro W"* Hodges. 

(iii.) Widow Kirby's bill, 1757, has been given above. 

(iv.) The Parish of Glaiston. To W" Forfitt, 1771. 
Aprill 22. Journey to Wid. Frostley 

Large febrifuge Mixture 

June I. Journey to Thos. Darmond 

Six papers of Balsamic powders do ... 

Bottle Balsamic Diuretic Drops 

A Blister to the Back 

Digestive Ointment Do. . . ... 

4. Journey Do 

a Balsamic Electuary Do 

The Drops repeated. Do 

Large Cardiac Mixture ... 
6. Journey Do 

The Mixture repeated 

Digestive Ointment 

Three Doses Anodyne pills, D° 
9. Journey Do 

X \Jm ^^\J ••• ••• ••• ••• 

A Vomit and Chamile flowers ... 
II. Journey 

The Electuary repeated 

14. Journey Do 

Bottle Stomach Drops 

The Mixture repeated ... 

1 8. The Electuary repeated 

The Drops repeated Do 

I (juiijcy ... ... ... ... ... 

22. Dressing a Wound on the Lip, Frostley's Child 

Degestive Tincture 

Pot Degestive Liniment 

Taking out Two Teeth... 
24. The Tincture repeated ... 

The Liniment repeated ... 
July 10 Two purging Draughts, M' Browne ... 
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10 
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- 3 
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(v.) Stapleton's Wife by Order of M' Clarke. 








ly to R. lArratt, 1772. 






Jan. 1 8* 


Anodyne Julep 


• 


3 







Six Draughts 




6 







Journey ... 




2 





20* 


Six Draughts 




6 







Cordial Tincture 




2 







Journey ... 




2 





22»d 


Febrifuge Decoction 




3 







Journey 




2 





23rd 


Six Draughts 




6 







Journey ... 




2 





25th 


Anodyne Draught 




I 





27th 


Febrifuge Decoction 




3 







Journey 




2 







Cordial Anodyne Julep.. 




3 





29* 


Six Draughts 




6 







Journey 




2 







Febrifuge Decoction 




3 





Feb. !•' 


Do. Decoction ... 




3 





-rd 
M 5 


Decoction 




3 







Journey 




2 





-th 

it 5 


Decoction repeat'd 




3 







Journey ... 




2 







Febrifuge Electuary 




2 







Decoction as before 




3 





.. 7* 


Journey 




2 







Electuary 




2 







Decoction 




3 





.. 9* 


^^\J* ••• ••• •• 




3 







Electuary as before 




2 





.. li* 


Decoction 




3 





.. IS*' 


Electuary 


• 


2 







Decoction 




3 







Hartshorn 







6 




£a, 


12 


6 




Rec** April i? 


;* 1772. 






( 


vi.) Goody Potter by Ord< 


er of M' Parker, 1776. 






March i 


Six Cord : Sud : Boluss 


• • • • • • • . 


3 







Do. Mixtures Dr 


• •• ••• «•• 


3 


6 




£0 


6 


6 




Rec"* the Center 


tts in full 







per me R. Larratt« 

(CONCLUDED. ) 
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Vlotea on tbe amaller Catbebral Cburcbee 

of Jrclanb* 
II. 

THE PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 

Leinster contains within its limits, not only the Dublin cathedrals 
and Kilkenny, each of which is very well known ; but also the 
celebrated ecclesiastical remains at Glendalough and Clonmacnoise, 
both of which places were at one time seats of bishoprics. These 
churches, having all of them been fully examined and described by 
antiquaries, do not properly come within our range of observation in 
the present series of notes. In addition to these, there are two 
dioceses (Ardagh and Meath), now reckoned within the limits of the 
province of Leinster, which are without cathedral churches. By this 
process of exhaustion, we are left with only three cathedral churches 
in Leinster, which, correctly speaking, claim our notice. In the 
former cases we will merely touch incidentally on one or two 
points of interest connected with the diflferent dioceses and 
cathedrals, and reserve our remarks, more particularly, for the 
three less known cathedrals of Ferns, Kildare, and Leighlin. 

We may remark, in passing, that the dioceses of Ardagh, Clon- 
macnoise, and Meath, within the ancient limits of the kingdom of 
Meath, are now reckoned as within the province of Leinster, They 
are, however, suffragan to Armagh, the metropolitan see of Ulster, 
and as such are, by Dr. Cotton, reckoned as if in Ulster itself. We 
have thought it more convenient, in spite of Dr. Cotton's arrange- 
ment, to follow the strict limits of the civil provinces alone. 

ARDAGH. 
[St. Fatrick.] 

The bishopric of Ardagh is one of the most ancient in Ireland, 
and was founded by St. Patrick.* Ardagh itself is now only a small 
hamlet in county Longford, about five miles from Edgworthstown 
station, and it must not be confounded with another place of the 
same name, in county Limerick, where the celebrated Ardagh chalice 
was discovered a few years ago. 

The cathedral church of Ardagh has long been demolished ; 
indeed bishop Bedell, of Kilmore, when the see of Ardagh was 
added to his charge in commendam^ wrote as follows to archbishop 
Laud (April ist, 1630) : 

*• I have not been unmindful of your Lordships commands, to 
advertise you, as my experience should inform me, of the state of the 
Church, which I shall now the better do, because I have been about 



Fasti Eccl Hib., Vol. iii., p. 178. 
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my Diocesses, and can set down, out of my knowledge and view, 
what I shall relate : and shortly to speak much ill matter in a few 
words, it is very miserable. The Cathedral Church of Ardagh, one 
of the most ancient in Ireland, and said to be built by S. Patrick, 
together with the Bishops House there, down to the ground. The 
Church here, [Kilmore] built, but without Bell or Steeple, Font or 
Chalice. The Parish Churches all in a manner ruined, and un- 
roofed, and unrepaired."* 

Since 1603, with the exception of two very short intervals, the 
bishopric of Ardagh has been held in commendam, either by the 
archbishops of Tuam, or by the bishops of Kilmore t ; and the 
cathedral church, which bishop Bedell deplored as being wholly 
ruined in his time, has never been rebuilt. A small church, erected 
at Ardagh, for the use of the few Protestant residents, has never been 
accounted as of cathedral dignity ; and several of the bishops have 
been enthroned, in consequence of this, as bishops of Ardagh, in 
the more important and neighbouring parish church of Longford.]. 
There is still a dean of Ardagh, and there is also an archdeacon of 
the diocese, but there is no chapter, and there is very slight evidence 
of the existence of any capitular body in the past.§ In 1839, the 
see of Ardagh was permanently united with that of Kilmore ; 
Elphin, in the province of Connaught, being added to the united 
sees in 1841, thus forming the union of the Protestant sees of 
Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh, which still exists. According to the 
Roman Catholic arrangement, the sees of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise 
are held together. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that it was while loitering through 
the village of Ardagh, that Oliver Goldsmith was directed by a wag, 
to the house of Sir Ralph Fetherston for an inn. The story is well 
known, how Goldsmith found the baronet sitting by the fire, and 
how Sir R. Fetherston, seeing the mistake under which Goldsmith 
was labouring, good humoredly encouraged the deception for a time. 
The incidents of the occasion formed the ground work of the comedy. 
Mistakes of a Night, 

CLONMACNOISE. 

[St, Kieran.l 

Clonmacnoise is so celebrated, and so much has been written 
concerning it, and the group of buildings of which it consists, that 
it does not come within the limits which we have set ourselves in 
these papers. A very few remarks, therefore, must suffice. 

* Life of William Bedell, D.D.^ Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, London, 1685, 

p. 45- 
t In 1633, bishop Bedell resigned the see of Ardagh, and Dr. John Richardson 

was appointed to the See of Ardagh alone, which he held till the Revolution. In 

1692 Dr. Ulysses Burgh was consecrated bishop of the see of Ardagh alone, 

but he died the same year. With these two exceptions, Ardagh has been held 

either with Tuam, or with Kilmore. 

X Fasti EccU Hib,, supplement, op. 99-100. 

§ Ibid., VoL ill., pp. 185, 194. 
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It is not exactly clear at what period the bishopric of Clon- 
macnoise was constituted, but it originated in an abbey which was 
founded in 548, at Clonmacnoise, by St. Kieran ; and it continued 
a separate see until the year 1568, when by an Act of the Irish 
Parliament, the see of Clonmacnoise was merged in that of Meath.* 
There is still, notwithstanding this, a dean of Clonmacnoise, and 
this officer is the only representative at the present day of this 
ancient bishopric. 

Without attempting to give anything like a description of 
the building itself, it will be convenient if we point out that the 
cathedral church of Clonmacnoise is the small ruined structure 
known as the Temple McDermot.t It was originally built in 909, 
by Flann, King of Ireland, and Colman, abbot of Clonmacnoise, but 
it was in a great measure re-erected in the fourteenth century ; 
although the remarkable western doorway and considerable portions 
of the nave appear to be part of the original church. On the north 
side there is a doorway of perpendicular character, built by Odo 
0*Malon, dean of Clonmacnoise. His death is recorded by the 
Four Masters as having occurred in 1461. Dean Odo's doorway 
has over it, in the centre an image of St. Patrick, and on either side 
of St. Patrick, there are two other figures of St. Francis and of St. 
Dominick. Above, in a band, there is the inscription : 

Dous Odo Decanus Cluanni me fieri fecit. 

The chapter of Clonmacnoise seems to have consisted of twelve 
prebendaries, in addition to the dean. There was also an arch 
deacon of the diocese. Dr. Cotton says, ** We have notices 
remaining of Archdeacons down to 1639, ^^^ ^o names of 
Prebendaries can now be found. At the present the Dean is the 
only remaining member of this corporation.} 

DUBLIN. 

The Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, otherwise 

Christ Churchy Dublin, and 
The Collegiate and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 

We omit a description of the two cathedral churches of Dublin, as 
they are both of them well known buildings, and have both been 
fully and frequently described elsewhere. It seems advisable, how- 
ever, to make a few remarks on the singularity of Dublin in possessing 
two cathedral churches. The late Mr. Mackenzie Walcott wrote 



* Dr. Cotton has printed the Act in full from the original in the Rolls Office, 
Dublin ; see Fasti EccL Hib., Vol. i., p. 133, etc. 

t So named from McDermot, chief of Moyhurg, who rebuilt it. Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, in Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 297, describes 
Clonmacnoise Cathedral twice over, without being aware that he was doing so. 
Once as the Temple McDermot, and afterwards as ** the Cathedral of the diocese 
of Meath," which it never was. 

\ Fasti EccL Hib,, Vol. i., p. 143. 
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respecting this as follows : " Dublin (Dubb linn ' Blackwater'), 
like London and Chester, contains two cathedrals ; Rome being the 
only instance abroad of such an arrangement."* This state- 
ment is altogether erroneous. London, of course, has only 
one cathedral church, that of St. Paul; and St. Peter's, 
Westminster, which is presumably the church referred to as the 
second cathedral, is in the first place situated, not in London, but 
in the contiguous city of Westminster ; and secondly it is a collegiate 
church only, and not a cathedral church at all. With regard to 
Chester, it is quite true that St. John's parish church was for a short 
season accounted the cathedral church of the Mercian bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield ; but this was only so during the episcopate 
of a single bishop.t Ever since the erection of the separate see of 
Chester, by Henry VIIL, the church of the dissolved monastery of 
St. Werburg has been, and is, the only cathedral church in Chester. 
So again, St. Peter's, Rome, is not a cathedral church, but a basilica. 
The cathedral church of Rome^ and there is only one such, is the 
church of St John, Lateran, in which, and not in St. Peter's, the 
Pope has his throne as Bishop of the diocese of Rome. 

The case of Dublin is practically unique, and it has arisen from 
the episcopal see being placed in two churches, both of which are 
in or adjoining the same city. Somewhat similar instances occurred 
in England in the middle ages, in the case of the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and also in the case of the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. In each of these two cases, however, the cathedral 
churches were in separate cities, and hence the dual title to a single 
see. It may be noted too, in the case of Dublin, that St. Patrick's is 
not within what were the ancient limits of the city, and it is described 
as being j'uxta Dublin, It would seem from this fact, that there is 
some ground for the theory that St. Patrick's was raised to cathedral 
dignity in 12 14, as being situated in the diocese of Glendalough, 
then merged into Dublin, and to perpetuate the memory of the 
suppressed sect However, this may be, Mr. Walcott's statements 
are quite wrong, and the only cases at all parallel to that of Dublin 
are those such as Coventry and Lichfield, or Bath and Wells. The 
difference being in the case of Dublin, that the two cathedral 
churches are in or near the same city. 

FERNS. 
The Cathedral Church of St, EdaUy otherwise Mogue, 

Ferns is a small town, little more indeed than a village, situated 
in county Wexford, on the line of railway from Dublin to Wexford, 
and about seventy miles from the capital. Besides the cathedral 



* The Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 303. 

t Peter, chaplain to William the Conqueror, was consecrated to Coventry and 
Lichfield, 1074 or 1075, when he moved the see to Chester, where he died in 
1085. His successor restored the see to Coventry again. 

X See more as to this : Fasti EccL Hib,^ Vol. v., p. 105. 
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church, there are remains of a castle built on an eminence over- 
looking the town, and the ruins of an Augastinian monastery. 

The bishopric of Ferns is of considerable antiquity, and was 
founded in the sixth century ; St. Edan or Mogue, to whom the church 
is now dedicated, being the first bishop of the see. Some of the 
earlier of the bishops were called '' archbishops," and others 
designated themselves from the district, bishops of Wexford, instead 
of from the see town, bishops of Ferns. The cathedral church, 
however, has not much of interest now remaining. It was to all 
intents and puq>oses rebuilt in 1817. It consists of a parallelogram. 



wiih a western tower, and wuh a small appended outbuilding to the 
west of the tower ; the windows are narrow lancets, and the whole of 
the exterior is covered with cement. To the east of the present 
buihiing there are a few remains of the choir of the ancient 
cathedral ; these consist of a portion of the walls, with some very 
graceful lancet windows. During the alterations made at the 
beginning of the century, a monumental figure of a bishop, vested 
and bearing a crozier, was found. There seems no doubt that the 
figure represents St. Edan, and though of much later date, marked 
his burial place. It has been carefully preserved, and an inscription 
added, which is given at length by Dr. Cotton. From what has 
been said, it will be seen that Ferns cathedral is quite a small and un- 
important building. Indeed, in the report of the Commission of 
1S68, it is said, "There is a parish church [at Ferns] called the 
Cathedral." This is, however, a mis-statement, and it would seem 
to have arisen from the common, though mistaken, notion that a 
small or insignificant church cannot be of cathedral dignity. The 
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church is undoubtedly the cathedral church of Ferns, although it is 
also used as the Protestant parish church as well. 

The chapter of Ferns was returned in 1868 as consisting of fifteen 
members, viz. : dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and ten prebendaries. 

Dr. Thomas Ram, who was consecrated to the sees of Ferns and 
Leighlin in 1605, rebuilt, in 1630, the bishop's palace, and being 
then of great age, placed the following couplet over the doorway : 

"This house Ram built for his succeeding brothers 
Thus sheep bear wool, not for themselves, but others." 

GLENDALOUGH. 
[St. Peter and St, FauL'\ 

Glendalough, or the "Seven churches," in county Wicklow, is so 
well known, and being near Dublin, is so much of a show place, that 
it has often been very fully described elsewhere, and it does not 
properly fall within our limits of observation in the present series of 
notes. A very few words here must therefore suffice. 

The bishopric of Glendalough was founded in the sixth century, 
and the diocese comprised the greater portion of the present diocese 
of Dublin, in which it was absorbed in the year 12 13.* 

The building, which is usually known as the cathedral, at 
Glendalough, is a small and very early edifice, situated within the 
same enclosure as our Lady's Church, St. Kevins ** Kitchen,'* and 
the Round Tower. It appears to have been built in the seventh 
century, and in its present roofless and ruined condition, comprises 
a nave and chancel. The latter, however, seems to be of a rather 
later period than the nave. The entire length of the building is 
about ninety-six feet. The nave is forty-eight feet six inches in 
length, and thirty feet in breadth. The chancel twenty-five feet in 
length by twenty-two feet in width.t 

Since the absorption of the see of Glendalough in that of Dublin, 
there has been an archdeacon of Glendalough, whose stall was 
placed in St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

KILDARE. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Brigid, 

The bishopric of Kildare originated in a monastic institution, 
founded in the sixth century by St. Brigid. At an early period of its 
history the see of Kildare was for a time reckoned archiepiscopal. t 



* See as to this what has been said in these notes under Dublin ; and also more 
at length of Harris* edition of Sir J. Ware's History of the Bishops of Ireland^ 
P« 375> etc. ; and also F<isti EccL Hib,y Vol. ii., p. 213, and Vol. v., pp. 105, 106, 

139- 
t For a detailed description of this building the reader is referred to the late 

Lord Dunraven's Notes on Irish Architecture^ Vol. i., p. 96. 

X Fcuti EccL Hib^t Vol. ii., p. 222; 
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Harris, in his edition of Sir James Ware's History of the Bishops 
of Ireland,^ speaks as follows of the condition of Kildare cathedral 
in the early part of last century : 

" The Church of Kildare is for the most part in Ruins ; yet 
the Walls are still standing, together with the South side of the 
Steeple and the Walls of the Nave, which is adorned to the 
South with six Gothick Arches, and as many Buttresses. The 
North side of the Steeple is level with the Ground, and is said 
to have been beaten down by a Battery planted against it during 
the Rebellion in 1641. The Choir, where Divine Service is used, 
had nothing worth Notice in it, except a large Gothick Window 
much decayed, which the Chapter have lately taken down, and in 
the Room have erected a modern Venetian Window. The South 
Wing, which was formerly a Chappel, is in Ruins, and in it lie two 
large Stone Statues in Alto- Relievo curiously carved. One represents 
a Bishop in his Robes, a Pastoral Staff in his right Hand, and a 
Mitre on his Head, supported by two Monkeys [Angels !] with 
several other Decorations : But being without Inscription, it leaves 
only room for Conjecture, that it was erected for Edmund Lane^ 
Bishop of Kildare^ who was buried here in 1522. The other is the 
Monument of Sir Maurice Fitz-Girald of Lackah^ curiously cut in 
Armour, with an Inscription round the Stone, and upon the right 
side of it are five Escutcheons differently emblazoned. Ralph of 
Bristol, Bishop of Kildare, was at no small Charge in repairing and 
adorning this Cathedral ; and was the first Englishman who sat in 
this See. He died in 1232. It again fell into Decay in the Reign 
of King Henrey the Vllth and was repaired by the above mentioned 
Edmund Lane,\ At thirty yards distance from the West end of the 
Church stands an handsome round Tower, adorned with a Battle- 
ment : It is full fourty four yards high ; and at the same distance 
from the Tower, an antient Pedestal of rough unhewn Stone remains, 
on which formerly stood a Cross, the top of which now lieth in the 
Churchyard ; but the Shaft is converted to a Step leading to the 
Communion Table." 

This description of Kildare cathedral, as it was in 1739, is also a 
fairly accurate account of its condition until the last few years, when 
under the late Mr. G. E. Street's direction, an almost entire 
rebuilding of the church was carried out. The church is a small 
and plain cruciform building, with a central tower, and without any 
side aisles. About twenty years ago, immediately after the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, a scheme was proposed for the 
* * Restoration " of the cathedral ; and Mr. Street's professional advice 
was sought. As Mr. Street's report is out of print, and as it is of 
considerable importance and value, we cannot do better than quote 
his description of Kildare cathedral at the time, made after he had 



* Dublin, 1739. p. 379. 
t Bishop of Kildare, 1482-1522. 
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carefully inspected the building. Mr. Street's report is dated 
October jtst, i87[, and speaking of the then state of Kildare 
cathedral, he says : 

" This ancient Cathedral appears to have been built in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. It was a simple Cross Church, with- 
out aisles, but with — apparantly— a Chapel of some kind opening 
out of the Eastern side of the South Transept, A Tower rose 
above the intersection of the arms of the cross ; whilst a noble 
Round Tower stood, and still stands, not far from the Western 
end of the Nave. 



IM TKR SOUTII-BAST (hECORC THE RBSTOKATION). 

"The stale of the fabric at present is this: — The Choir is 
the only part still roofed and used for service. It is fitted up 
for use as a Cathedral Choir, with seats for the parishioners in 
the centre. 

" Its architectural character is of the poorest description ; but it is 
probable, I think, that the side walls (especially the Northern one), 
are old, though modernized in all their architectural features. The 
roof is not in good condition, but is concealed from view by an 
internal flat and plastered ceiling." 

The choir referred to by Mr. Street was raised from the ruins 
of the medieval choir, and was consecrated on St. Peter's Day, 
1686; and on this occasion Thomas Wilson, afterwards known 
as the apostolic bishop of the Isle of Man, received deacon's 
orders, when, in conjunction with his friend and patron, archdeacon 
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Hewetson,* he presented the silver paten still used in the cathedral 
service.! 

Since Mr. Street's restoration was begun, the choir has been 
pulled down; and as a new one has not yet been built in its 
stead, the cathedral really consists at present of only three limbs 
of a cross. 

After thus speaking of the now demolished choir, Mr. Street 
proceeded to say : 

" The rest of the Church is in ruins. The South Transept and the 
Nave have lost their roofs, but almost all their other architectural 
features still remain, either intact or in such a state as to make their 
restoration a matter of no difficulty. The Southern Elevation of the 
South Transept is one of great simplicity and of good character and 
proportion. Its window is a well designed triplet, simple externally, 
but with shafts and mouldings internally. The side walls of the 
Nave present a very remarkable design. The windows are simple 
lancets, separated from each other by buttresses. Between these 
buttresses bold arches are formed, nearly on a face with the front of 
the buttresses, and with a narrow space between them and the face 
of the wall. The effect of this arrangement is to throw a very bold 
shadow over the window, and to produce a most picturesque eflfect. 
But the reason for it is not clear. It looks somewhat as though the 
men who were building had more acquaintance with military than 
with ecclesiastical architecture, and as though the defence of the 
Church from hostile attack was a chief motive in this part of the 

* Michael Hewetson at the time prebendary of Ta-Sagart in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin ; afterwards in 1693 archdeacon of Armagh. 

t We are indebted to the Very Rev. G. Y. Cowell, Dean of Kildare, for an 
account of this paten. It is a plain, circular plate, on a central circular stem, 
and measures 8} inches in diameter, and 3 inches in height. On the centre of the 
upper surface of the plate, are engraved the sacred letters, i. H. s. in Roman 
capitals, a cross rising from the H, but there are no surrounding rays of glory. 
Round the upper rim of the paten, also in Roman capital characters, is the legend : 

SACRUM DEO 8c ALTARI ECCLESIiE CATHEDRALIS STiE BRIGIDiC DARENSIS. Un- 
derneath the plate is the further legend in an inner circle, ** £x unitis Devotionibus 
maxim^ Amicorum MICH : hewetson et THO : wilson : lile Presb' et 
Prseb"s Eccl* Cath» S^ Patr : Dub. Hie ad Diaconatus Ordinem Solemnit^r 
admissus Die Consecrationis Hujus Eccl* viz Festo S** Petri 1686." A still further 
inscription has been added as follows, in an outer circle, on the under side of the 
plate : ** Hie Tho* Wilson Vir eximia Doctrina JBenevolentia, Virtute, et 
Pietate prseditus, consecratus fuit Episcopus Sodorensis et Manniensis 
Jan : 16° 1697°. obiit Mar 7° 1755° ^^^ suae 92° Ut hgec Memoriae 
traderentur curavit Dixie Blundell hujus Ecclae Decanus 1791°." THe paten only 
bears an indistinct maker's mark, viz., a heater shaped shield, with the initials 
I. I., or I. L., or perhaps I. e. and with a cinquefoil below the letters. Mr. 
Wilfred Crlpps, C.B., to whom a sealing-wax impression of the mark was sent, 
writes to us that he does not recognize the mark, as one which he has previously 
found, on any piece of Irish or English plate. 

Besides bishop Wilson's paten, there is a cup with a paten-cover belonging to 
Kildare Cathedral, both of which pieces are inscribed : ** In usum Ecclesia: 
Cathedralis S. Brigidae Darensis 1741." The hall-marks on the cup are those of 
the Dublin Goldsmiths' Company for 1739. Maker, F.W. The paten-cover 
bears only the Hibernia and Harp marks. The other plate at the cathedral is 
quite modem. 
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design — a part which, to me at least, is novel. Whatever the history 
of the design may be, this at any rate is certain, that the effect of it 
is very striking and picturesque. 

" The West End of the Nave is destroyed, and its place occupied 
by a modern wall. It probably had a window either of five or of 
three lights, generally similar in detail to the window in the gable of 
the South Transept. 

" The North Transept has been entirely destroyed, some part of 
it within a few years, when a. new Tower was built in the angle 
between it and the Choir. This Tower is a poor erection, and most 
awkwardly placed, just behind the ruins of the noble Central Tower. 
The Central Tower is a mere wreck ; one side only — the South — is 
fairly perfect ; the whole of the rest of it has been destroyed. It is 
a work of fine design and proportion, not very lofty, but, in its 
complete state, so large as to give a good deal of the dignity of a 
Cathedral to what might otherwise have looked somewhat too much 
like a Parish Church. 

** There are various other fragments of great architectural and 
antiquarian interest in this building ; among them I may notice some 
fine encaustic tiles, and several fine monuments, with sculpture on 
the sides or slabs." 

Mr. Street then proceeded in his report to advise what should 
be done, and in conclusion, estimated the cost of the work in the 
following words : 

** A few years more, and what now remains of this interesting 
Church may have become a thing of the past. Each winter's rain 
and frost help to disintegrate the very fabric of the walls, and that 
which is possible now may not be possible ere long. 

" I estimate the cost of the work I have recommended at the 
following sums : — 

(i) Nave ... ... jC^i^So 

(2) South Transept ... .. 450 

(3) North do. ... ... 1,400 

(4) Central Tower ... ... 1,500 — Total ... ;^5, 000 

** The amount is not large : but the work is of a simple description, 
very free from ornament, and the cost is therefore moderate when 
one compares it with the size of the building." 

Antiquaries may be pardoned for regretting that the attempt was 
ever made to re-build the cathedral from the old ruins ; but that 
having been done, it must be confessed that the result has been to 
produce as a re-construction of the ancient church, one of the most 
picturesque of modern ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland ; and it is 
a matter for regret that Mr. Street's plans have never been finished. 
The church, as it stands at present, is a hollow shell, consisting of 
the nave, transepts, and central tower, but without any choir, and 
the windows (except those of the south transept, which is used for 
service) are unglazed and boarded up. As so much has been done, 
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it is a pity now that the work is not completed ; and we are glad 
to learn from the dean of Kildare that an effott is now being made to 
complete the cathedral, and to open up the whole for use. A sum 
°f £t<°°° was spent in carrying out Mr. Street's designs, and it is 
estimated that another ;^4,ooo will be required to build the choir, 
and to complete the cathedral in a proper manner ; of this sum, 
about one half has been subscribed.* 

" The constitution of the Chapter is singular ; it consists of four 
Dignitaries, and four Canons, viz., Dean, Chantor, Chancellor, and 
Treasurer. The four Canons have no titles from any place, but are 
named rst, and. 3rd, and 4th Canon. There are also in this 



CATH8DRAI. (RKSIORBD), FROM THE NOHTH-WEST. 

Diocese an Archdeacon, and eight Prebendaries, who are called 
Prebendaries ad extra. The Archdeacon is no Member of the 
Chapter ; but bath a Stall in the Choir, and a Voice in the Election nf 
a Dean only ; and so have the eight Prebendaries ad extra. Each 
of the Dignitaries or Canons are capable of holding any of the 
Prebends adexira ; but as such have only one Voice in the Election 
of a Dean, The Prebendaries ad extra take their Designations from 
these places, viz., (i) Geashil; (a) Rathangan; (3) Harristown ; 
{i^ Numey ; {%) Ballysonnan ; {6) Vonadea; {i) Lulliamore ; (8) 
Cas'ropeter." + 

 The Archbishop of Dublin (who is also bishop of Kildue), The PaTace, SL 
Stephen's Green, Dublin ; or the Veiy Rev. G. V. Cowell, <3ean of Kildare, will 
be glad lo receive subscriptions for this purpose. 

t Harris' Edition of Ware's Rislmy, p. 38a 
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From a note which we made of the choral arrangement, on 
Aug. 14th, 1874. before the demolition of the choir, the stalls were 
assigned, and labelled as follows : 



South returned Statis. 

DECANUS. 
ARCHIDIACONUS. 
CANON I"*. 
CANON II"*. 

Smth. 

PRiEB NURNBY. 
PRiCB DONADEA. 
PRiEB RATHANGAN. 
PRiEB CASTRO PETRE. 
CANCELLARIUS. 



North returned Stalls, 

PRiGCBNTOR. 
CANON III«». 
CANON IV*". 

[An unassigned stall.] 
l^orth, 

PRiBB LULLAMORB. 
PRiEB BALLISHANNON. 
PRiEB HARRISTOWN. 
PRiEB GEASHILL. 
THESAURARIUS. 



The throne was on the South side eastward of the range of stalls. 



KILKENNY. 
The Cathedral Church of St, Canice, 

This beautiful and well known structure, like the cathedral 
churches of Dublin, does not come within the range of our observa- 
tion in these notes. It has been fully described by the late Rev. 
J. Graves, and to his account our readers must be referred. 

The chapter of Kilkenny was returned in 1868 as consisting of 
twelve persons ; dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and seven prebendaries. Before the recent restoration, the choir was 
closed off from the nave, and was used for the cathedral services ; at 
that time there were returned stalls of a pseudo-classical style under 
the organ loft. The nave and choir are now thrown into one, and 
we noted the stalls and throne in 1878 (after the restoration), to be 
arranged, and labelled as follows : 



•South. 

DEAN. 



CHANCELLOR. 

ARCHDEACON. 

AGHOUR. 

KILAMBNY. 

KILMANAGH. 

EPISCOPUS. 



North. 

PRECENTOR. 

THiESAURARIUS. 

BLACKRAGE. 

MAYNE. 

TASCOFFIN. 

CLONBAMENY. 



LEIGHLIN. 
The Cathedral Church of St, Lazarien, 

Leighlin, or as it is more usually called. Old Leighlin, is now 
merely a poor hamlet with a few wretched cabins ; but it has been 
the seat of a bishopric from the middle of the seventh century, and it 
still retains, in a fairly good state of preservation, the ancient cathe- 
dral church of the diocese. The situation of the cathedral has been 
compared with that of St. David's, both being placed in a hollow, 
and the comparison is made all the more real by the insignificance of 
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the population which suirounds both churches. In one marked 
respect, however, they differ in their position. St. David's is situated 
in the corner of a promontory in Pembrokeshire, and is sixteen miles 
firom the nearest railway station ; while Old Leighlin, on the other 



CATHBDKAL, FROM T 



hand, is within easy reach of Bagenalstown station on the line of 
r^lway between Carlow and Kilkenny, or It can also be reached 
without diificulty from the town of Carlow itself, from which it is 
distant about seven miles. 
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Leighlin Cathedral, as it now exists, comprises an aisleless nave 
and choir, with a square tower between them ; there is also a large 
side chapel to the north of the choir, and parallel with it. There 
seem, too, to be some remains of a transept on the north side, and 
it is not improbable that at one time there were transepts both north 
and south of the central tower, in which case, of course, the plan of 
the building must have been that of a plain cross. The entire length 
of the nave and choir from east to west is about one hundred and 
forty-five feet, and the height of the tower sixty feet. The picture of 
the church (there called " Leighlin Abbey ") which is given in the 
second volume of Grose's Antiquilm of Ireland, shows a small 
stunted spire on the tower, and the chapel to the north of the choir 
roofless and ruined. 



The cathedral in its solitary position, and with a weird, though 
not uncomely, exterior, is still more weird and strange within. The 
nave is unused, and is walled off from the space under the tower and 
the choir, and it is only lighted by a comparatively small window at 
the west end. It has, in consequence, a gloomy and almost 
cavernous appearance when first entered from the bright sunlight 
outside. The tower is vaulted in stone, and under it are arranged 
the stalls for the clergy ; the bishop's throne, which is a large family 
pew with a flat tester for a canopy above it, is placed in the choir 
itself and further to the east, on the south side. Nearer to the altar 
on the same side are some very good sedilia with trefoil heads and 
plain shafts. The cathedral is said to have been burnt down in the 

* Sketched from the ei^raving in Vol. ii. of Grose's Aniiquitiis of Inland. 
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reign of Henry II., and to have been rebuilt by bishop Donat 
(1158-1185). A great deal of it, however, was rebuilt by bishop 
Matthew Sanders, who held the see from 1529 to 1549. 

" The tower has stone groining, of rather late character, with 
intricate ribs, but no bosses. The east window is curious, yet not 
very uncommon in Ireland; of four lights, and subarcuated, with 
rather debased character and a transom. The southern windows of 
three lights are of similar design, and the eastern and southeastern 
have banded shafts in the jambs. There are five sedilia, with trefoil 
heads and shafts. The chapels (sic) on the north have windows of 
somewhat Flamboyant tracery. The choir is said to have been 
rebuilt in 1527, but some of its features must be of an earlier date."* 

The chapter was returned in 1868 as consisting of nine members : 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and four prebendaries. At the 
time of our visit, a few years ago, we noted the following as the 
assignment of the stalls in the space under the tower : 



Soufk returned Stall* 

DEAN. 
South, 

CHANCELLOR. 

ARCHDEACON. 

TULLOMAG. 

AGHOLD. 

[An unassigned stall]. 



North returned Stall 

PRECENTOR. 
North, 

TREASURER. 
TECOLME. 
ULLARD. 
READER. 

[An unassigned stall]. 



The cathedral is also a parish church, but there is scarcely anyone 
to attend the services. In addition to the stall labelled reader, 
there is also a reading desk, on the north side near the altar facing 
west. In a corresponding position on the south side is the pulpit. 

MEATH. 

There has never been any cathedral church of the diocese of 
Meath. Dr. Cotton says : " The constitution of this diocese is 
singular. It has no Cathedral, nor Dean, nor Chapter. The Arch- 
deacon is the only subordinate officer ; and during the time when 
bishops were elected, the royal congt d^elire was directed to him and 
the clergy in general. The affairs of the diocese are transacted by 
a Synod of the clergy, who have a common seal. This seal, which 
is of great antiquity, is still preserved in the Diocesan Registry."t 

OSSORY. 

This diocese, the cathedral church of which is St. Canice, 
Kilkenny, like several dioceses in Scotland,? is named from the 
district, and not from the town in which the bishop's see is placed. 
There are other traces of the same system in Ireland. Meath has 
no cathedral church, and therefore is scarcely a case exactly in point, 
but anciently several of the Irish bishops were named after the 
districts, instead of the cathedral cities ; Ferns, as we have already 
mentioned, was one of these. 

* Ecclesiologisty Dec, 1861, p. 370. f Fasti Eccl. Hib.^ Vol. iii., p. 107. 

X Argyll, Caithness, Galloway, Moray, etc. 

12 
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fiotea on Ca^ne1?, lincolnabire. 

BY EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 

Cadney is a little village in Lincolnshire, about four miles from the 
town of Brigg, or Glanford Briggs, as it is more properly called, on 
the eastern side of the river Ancholme. Near to it King Edward 
the Second founded a house for Gilbertine Canons, of which a short 
and very imperfect account may be seen in the last edition of the 
MonasHcon,^ Like so much other property acquired by monastic 
corporations, Newstead was extra parochial. It is described in the 
foundation charter as in insula de Rucholm, in territoHo de Cadenei 
qua Novus Locus dicitur.'* Rucholm probably signifies the island in 
the Ancholme flat where rushes abounded. As is the case with so 
many of our villages, Domesday Book is the first record at present 
known where Cadney is mentioned. It appears there under the 
form of Catenay. It would be rash at present to guess at the 
derivation of the name. The termination, however, may be safely 
interpreted as meaning island. Until the great Ancholme drainage 
works of the seventeenth century, the rising ground on which the 
village stands must have been a true island in times when the river 
was swollen by rains. So inefficient was the drainage of the 
Ancholme level until recent times, that even within human memory 
a pair of " dyking boots " were kept in the post office, for the letter 
carrier to wear on his rounds to Cadney when the waters were out. 
Dyke, in the dialect of Lincolnshire, does not mean, as in Scotland 
and the northern shires of England, a stone wall. With us it is 
always a ditch or drain. John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant 
poet, knew the word in this sense. In his Childish Recollections 
we have the line : 

** Here winds the dyke where oft we jump'd across." + 

Dyking boots are long boots, extending up the thighs, used by 
labourers in cleansing dykes. 

There is little to be seen in Cadney to attract the antiquary, except 
the church, which, as it has not as yet suffered from the process 
known as restoration, presents several points of interest. 

The tower is a plain Early English structure, with Perpendicular 
additions at the top. The church itself consists of a nave, south 
aisle, and chancel. The arcade which separates the south aisle from 
the nave, consists of two columns and two half columns of late 
Norman character. They are so like the columns of Northorpe 
church, in this county, that one cannot help imagining that they 
were executed by the same hands. The eastern window of this 
aisle contains three lights. It is of early Decorated character. 
There are two windows on the south wall with flat heads, which 
are probably of the same date. The north aisle was pulled down 

* Vol. vii., p. 966. 
t Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery^ 1 821, Vol. ii., p. 15. 
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sometime at the end of the last century. The tradition of the village 
affirms that the columns were of the same character as those which 
now remain. The chancel and chancel arch are early English* 
The northern and southern walls have each two good lancet windows. 
There is a low side window in the southern wall. The east window 
is perpendicular of three lights. There is an early English piscina in 
the customary place. The ten commandments — modern and 
ugly-^are framed over the communion table, in what seem to be 
mutilated fragments of the choir screen. 

The last bay of the south aisle is taken off from the rest of the 
church by screens, on the north and west, of exceedingly rich 
oak carved work. The interior has formed a chantry. To what 
family it belonged has not been as yet ascertained. The only 
indication we at present have is the badge of a weight — probably a 
wool-weight — which is repeated twice on each bay of the carving, 
once at the top and again at the bottom. The two doors of this 
chantry are exceedingly beautiful ; the one which opens on the west 
has in the angles over it, two cocks, with very large combs, drinking 
out of shells. On the side of the screen are fragments of 
an inscription which once has run the whole length. It is very 
much mutilated. There is no hope of its text ever being recovered, 
unless it should chance that some antiquary of former days has 
copied it when in a perfect state. The following words alone can be 
made out with certainty : 

TIRANNO PASSE AC SANTI HVGONIS. 

It has been suggested that these words form part of a hymn to 
Saint Hugh of Avalon, the great and holy Bishop of Lincoln. No 
hymn containing them is known to have been spared to our time. 

In the panel-work of the western screen is a little hole, or squint, 
by looking through which a bracket may be seen, on which we may 
be sure an image once stood. This squint is five feet from the floor. 
Two feet below it is a carefully made hole, which, 1 feel pretty sure, 
has been so that a little child may look through it to see the image. 
The bracket is of late and rude work, not older, indeed probably 
slightly more modern than the screen. There is a story current in 
the neighbourhood that thege screens were brought from the neigh- 
bouring canonry of Newstead, when its buildings were given over to 
destruction. There are structural reasons which render this 
extremely unlikely, if indeed it be not impossible. 

The font is of the age of the oldest part of th^ church. It is 
circular, two feet in diameter, by one foot one inch high. It is 
ornamented by columns and round headed arches. Probably there are 
twelve arches, but their number is not quite certain, as the font stands 
against the western half column of the arcade, and therefore cannot 
be fully examined. A fragment of a chest with very shallow carving 
on it exist? in the tower. In the same receptacle is a much 
decayed alms-box, with three staples for locks. There now exists 
but one grave-slab in the church. All the rest are said to have been 
swept away when the north aisle was destroyed. The one that 
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remains commemorates Elizabeth, the wife of Robert Pye, who was 
buried on the twenty-fifth of February, 1699, aged thirty-seven years. 
. The porch is very interesting on account of its windows, which are 
deeply splayed and cruciform. They seem as if they had been 
intended as arrow slits. I do not remember to have seen any like 
them in the porch of an English church ; it is possible that they 
may have been removed from some secular building. 

The church is in need of structural repairs. The present patron 
and owner of the soil is the Earl of Yarborough. We may 
confidently believe that whenever this work is undertaken no injury 
will be done to those many interesting features which time has 
spared. 



nDlecellanea* 



[ Under this headings we propose for the futurCy to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest^ which do not call for Ions; papers^ 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers^ contributions io this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



Tlotcd on a nDonumental JSrasa at Clifton CamppillCt 

Staffor&sbire* 

Clifton Campville takes its name from the situation on a bank, 
with the river Mease to the north-east ; cliffe, or clive, in the Saxon 
language, signifying, not only a rocky place but a shelving ground ; 
its additional name being derived from the family of Camville, who 
were Lords of the Manor from 1200 to 1315. 

The Rev. Herbert Haines, in his list, describes this brass in St. 
Andrew's Church, Clifton Campville, as "A lady (widow?) c, 1360 
(or earlier), hf. eff, on a bracket; stem, canopy, and marginal in- 
scription lost." 

It is not known whom this figure represents, and, as the in- 
scription is missing, as well as two shields of arms, every clue as 
to the identity of the deceased is lost. 

In Shaw's History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, Vol. i., 1798, 
p. 397, is the following : 

" On the chancel floor is an ancient flat stone, with a half female 
figure in brass, the marginal inscription and two coats torn off." 

So that even a century ago no more of the brass existed than does 
at the present day. 

Shaw also states that Isabella, the second daughter and co- 
heiress of William Camville (with whose decease in 13 15 the family 
became extinct), married Sir Richard Stafford. 

It appears therefore not improbable that this brass may have been 
erected to Isabella Stafford, the date of whose death I have been 
unable to trace, but as the following extract from Shaw's History 
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shows, it took place about the dale of the execution of the memorial 

under notice : 
'■ Hugo Hopnas was inducted to the church on the presentation 

of sir Richard Stafford, knt., lord of the mani>r, on the 8. August 

anno Domini 1353 (29 Edward III.) 

"In 1361 this Hugo Hopwas erected a chantry in this church, 
for the heahh of the aforesaid 
Richard SiafTord, lord of the 
manor, and patron of the 
church ; and for the good estate 
of Maud his wife; and for the 

SOUL OF ISABEL, HIS FORMER 
WIFE." 

The illustration (Plate xii.) 
shows all that now remains of 
what must have l>een a fine 
bracket brass ; the fragment 
measures 25} inches high by 
1 2 inches wide. A wimple 
covers the lady's neck and is 
drawn up over the chin ; this 
also appears up each side of the 
face and across the forehead, 
having its edges scalloped, but 
the brass being so much worn, 
this is very indistinct. The 
lady also wears a mantle, which 
is fastened by a plain cord, the 
ends of which hang down and 
are attached to what appears to 
be a tassel. Over the head is 
worn the veiled head-dress, 
falling down on either shoulder, 
the hands are joined in prayer, 
(he tight-fitting sleeves of the 
kirtle also show, each being 
fastened with five buttons. 

The upper part of the bracket, 
with its Ai>ral terminations, is 
all that now remains of the 
accessories. 
ned by Mr. Haines as missing, 
there are the matrices of two shields in the upper part of the 
canopy, one on either side of the centre pinnacle. 

When Mr. Haines published his list in 1861, this brass must have 
been securely attached to the slab, but having since become loose, it 
has been discovered that the brass is a most beautiful and interesting 
Palimpsest, consisting of part of the effigy- of a cross-legged knight, 
engraved, I should say, at the very end of the thirteenth century. 




nddition to the parts mentit 
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The knight wears a surcoat, which is confined round the waist by 
a narrow belt or cord, part of the broad leather buckled belt also 
shows, from which the sword is suspended, part of the cross hilt of 
which is seen ; a portion of the sleeve of the hauberk of the left arm 
is also visible, and the skirt of the same appears just above the knees. 
The poleyns are engraved with a scroll pattern, the ornament of the 
cuisses being composed of lozenges with a rose in each. 

The mail armour is represented by the kind termed banded mail. 

It appears most probable that this was part of an unused or spoilt 
piece of metal, as it seems hardly likely that at so early a date a 
brass would be deliberately destroyed and re-engraved within so 
short a time as is represented .by the fifty or sixty years — the 
difference of time between the execution of the two works. 

The slab originally lay in the centre of the chancel, and is in 
consequence very much worn (the matrix in parts being quite 
obliterated) ; some years ago, however, it was removed to its present 
position on the floor of the south chantry chapel. 

The brass is loose in that part of the same chapel, which is now 
used as a vestry. It is a great pity that it is not hinged and fixed in 
such a position that both sides may be seen, and be rubbed without 
any fear of the brass^ being lost, as so many loose brasses have been 
under similar circumstances. 

Thomas Wareing. 



£ncaudtic Uiles at Dale W>bc^ and Aotlei?» 

DetdgBbite* 

IV. 

Incised and Embossed Tiles. 

These tiles are in striking contrast, in point of number and variety, 
to the inlaid examples. The four-tile design, shown in Fig, i, occurs 
at Dale, Repton, and Morley, but at the latter place the grooves have 
been filled in with light clay, and the tile might thus pass as belonging 
to the inlaid class. Fig. 13, Plate ii., was another example similarly 
treated ; but the narrow lines of which the patterns of both are 
constructed, and their V-shaped section, indicate that their stamps 
were intended for incised tiles. Figs. 2 and 3 occur only at 
Dale, and there is only one example of each ; and, unlike the 
above, which is of a dark red colour, they, are yellowish. The 
next illustration (Fig. 4) is best described as an embossed tile, 
the chief ornamentation (knights jousting) being in relief on 
a sunk central band. These curious tiles, of which there 
are about half-a-dozen at Dale (and nowhere else that J am 
aware of), are about 10 inches square ; they have a variable green 
glaze, and are all more or less worn. The stamps seem to have 
been sufficient to mould only one knight each ; for in one or two cases 
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the knights are back to back. The workmanship is rough, but the 
general character, and particularly the flat-topped helmets, indicate 



1 


1 




Fig. 4. 

the close of tlie thineentb century as the probable date. Each 
of the sunk fleur-de-lis forming a border above and below the 
knights, was impressed separately. 

John Ward. 
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^uarterli^ Dotee on Hrcbaeolodical prodreae 

an& development. 

{These Notes are all original contributions to the '•^ Reliquary y'* and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaological societies,"] 

On June 4th the following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries: Messrs. W. S. Brassington, E. Clarke, E. Hartland, M.A., 
W. M. Keith, L. W. Kingi, J. A. FuUer-Maitland, M.A., H. Owen, W. L. 
Rutton, F. P. Weber, M.A., M. S. Williams, and the Revs. Dr. C. H. Butcher, 
and W. E. Layton, M.A. 

^ « « 

At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, held 
in Chatham s Library, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, vice-president, in the chair, Mr. 
J. Holme Nicholson read a paper on the Sculptured Stones at Ileysham, near 
Lancaster and Morecambe. This was illustrated by drawings and photographs. 
Mr. D. F. Howorth also contributed pencil drawings of Heysham and its anti- 
quities. The churchyard at Heysham contains an ornamental stone of the form 
known as Saxon hogback and the shaft of a cross, both covered with sculptured 
figures and ornamentation of a unique character. Mr. Nicholson expressed the 
opinion that the hogback stone was a form surviving from the ancient house for 
the dead, and from thexharacter of the ornamentation of the cross he ascribed it 
to the eighth century. Mr. Nicholson also read " An attempt to interpret the 
meaning of the carvings on certain stones in the churchyard of Heysham, by the 
Rev. Thomas Lees, M.A., F.S.A., vicar of Wreay. Mr. Lees offered a detailed 
explanation of the carved work on the stones as representing scenes from the 
Christian Apocrypha. 

Dr. Colley-Marsh said he agreed with Mr. Nicholson's paper, but he disagreed 
with that of Mr. Lees. The stone, he thought, was of Pagan origin, and some of 
the figures and symbols could be identified in Scandinavian mythology. Was it 
at all likely that the carver of the Heysham stone was familiar with the Apocryphal 
book of the ** Apocalypse of Moses ? " 

Mr. George Esdaile called attention to the fact that the Testa de Nevill stated 
the manor of Heysham to be held by serjeantry of venery, and thought that the 
hunting scene on the stone might be an allusion to this tenure. 

Mr. C. Tallent-Bateman suggested that the sculpture on the shaft of the Saxon 
cross was typical of the doctrine of the resurrection, and probably represented the 
raising of Lazarus. 

Mr. Axon said they had before them a Pagan, a Christian, and a medieval 
theory to explain the hogback sculptures, but he hesitated to accept any of them 
as proved. The objection to Mr. Esdaile's was that the stone was older than the 
Testa de Nevill by some centuries. The Heysham sculptor was probably not 
familiar with the ** Book of Jubilees," but the legends contained in it and other 
Apocryphal writings floated all over Christendom, and none were more popular 
. than the legends of the Holyrood. One symbol interpreted as Thor's hammer 
was also claimed as a trefoil, and the latter seemed more probable in a locality 
associated with St. Patrick. More evidence was needed before they adopted a 
definite theory. 

* * ^ 

In connection with the exploration of the city walls at Chester, a special meeting 
of the Chester ARCHiEOLOGiCAL and Historic Society was held on April 
15th, to hear a report by Mr. F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., on the discovery of 
inscribed and sculptured Roman stones which have been recently extracted from 
the north city wall. 

Mr. Haverfield said he would sketch the progress made in the examination of 
the north wall, and then say something of the value of the results of epigraphic 
studies in general. Work had first commenced in the north wall as a purely^ 
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tentative examination in November, and the results of the first few weeks were 
communicated to the society and to the public generally in December. The 
great frost then stopped operations till the month of February, but since then 
work had gone on with little interruption. About 100 feet of wall had been 
opened and thoroughly explored, and it had been found possible to avoid much 
disturbance of the face of the wall. The results obtained had been very consider- 
able. Parts of the wall had, indeed, yielded little, but they had altogether some 
twenty-five inscriptions and funeral sculptures and a number of other carved and 
worked stones, of which the exact use was not so clear. One of these may 
possibly represent the legend of Perseus and Andromeda ; certainly it has nothing 
to do with Adam and Eve. Eight of the twenty-five stones had been exhibited 
to the society in the winter ; ten more were on view that evening, though it had 
unfortunately been found impossible to exhibit the rest, owing to the size of the 
stones and the difficulty of moving them. All would, however, be published 
without delay, and handed over as soon as possible to the Museum authorities, so 
that all would be permanently open to inspection. The stones were almost 
exclusively, so far as their purpose was plain, funeral monuments. One 
inscription mentioning the century of Attius Celer belonged, however, to the 
class of ** centurial stones " erected by the soldiers who formed the " Corporation 
workmen " of that day, and built roads, bridges, and walls, and even worked on 
occasion in the State mines. This particular centurial stone probably came from 
the first Roman wall of Chester. Of the funeral monuments, one brought more 
closely home the human side of Roman life. It commemorated an optio or sub- 
centurion who was expecting his promotion when, ^^ nauftagio periit^^\\t perished 
by shipwreck, probably in the estuary of the Dee. It was seldom that an 
inscription contained, in its dry official record, a tragedy such as this. Another 
inscription alluded to a certain Cassius Secundus, and the ** honourable discharge," 
honesta missiOy by which the soldier released from service obtained a bounty in 
money or a plot of land on which to settle. This inscription, said Mr. Haverfield, 
was a good instance of a common type . It was not, as had been asserted, new 
or important; it had, however, a distinct interest as being typical. Another 
stone was erected to a freedman, ** Ectacontius," by^ his former master, and 
illustrated the way in which the legionary soldiers often possessed slaves, and the 
legionary camps were surrounded by the dwellings of campfoUowers. The 
lecturer then proceeded to speak of the general importance of inscriptions. 
They were, he said, individually, apt to be uninteresting, and often their 
importance lay in details which had nothing to do with the subject of the 
inscription. He took an instance from the inscription figured on the appeal for 
funds by the Chester Archaeological Society, commemorating a soldier, Capienus 
Urbicus. First he pointed to the addition of the tribe name, Voltinia, observing 
that these tribe names were added very regularly to the description of ihe dead on 
tombst<mes. Hence he inferred that the Roman Government of the Imperial 
epoch was extremely careful to record and register those who possessed the 
franchise, and he imagined that citizens probably possessed some sort of passport 
which they could shew when challenged or imprisoned as St. Paul was. Possibly 
such passports resembled the bronze tablet found near Malpas long ago, and now 
in the British Museum, which had been given to a discharged soldier in token 
of his admission to the franchise. Again, the inscription of Capienus 
mentioned the dead man's birth-place (Vienna,) now Vienne, in the south of 
France. Mr. Haverfield hoped the people of Chester would respond to the 
energetic appeal for funds made to them by the Chester Archceological Society. 
Several members had already set an admirable example, and he trusted it would 
be followed up. He could assure them that there was every hope of future 
success, for the wall seemed full of remains. The search was facilitated by the 
need of repairs, the Mayor and Corporation looked on with friendly eye, and 
the City Surveyor was conducting the work. 

The lecture was followed by a short discussion, and Archdeacon Barber then 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, saying that an opportunity was open 
to the people of Chester, which they must take. They had now the chance of 
getting for themselves a unique position among the towns of England. 

*  * 
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A meeting of the Berks. ARCHiCOLOoiCAL and Architectural Society was 
held on Wednesday, March nth, at Reading, summoned for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of a proposed archaeolc^ical survey of the county. Mr. Chas. 
Smith, one of the vice-presidents, occupied the chair. 

The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield called the attention of the society to that very 
important work of the Archaeological Survey, which they hoped would be taken 
up not only as regarded Berkshire, but all over the Kingdom. Last year the 
Society of Antiquaries in London called together representatives from the local 
societies to confer about certain matters in connection with the study of archseolc^y, 
and, at the request of the Berkshire Society, he attended. Several interesting 
matters were discussed, one of the chief being the suggestion that a complete 
archaeological survey should be made for the whole of England — a gigantic under- 
taking indeed. It was thought that all recorded discoveries in the newspapers, 
in Archaologiay etc., should be gathered together, and that each society should 
take up the work in its own county. The idea was that each society should get a 
large Ordnance Survey map, and on it record all the finds and discoveries with 
which it was acquainted. The Berks. Society was very much indebted to Miss 
Thoyts, who, at his request, had very kindly undertaken the superintendence of 
that particular work for their society. It was hoped that people connected with 
different parts of the county would communicate with that lady, and send her any 
pieces of^ information with which they were acquainted. As examples of recent 
** finds " he mentioned the great discovery by Dr. Stevens of the Saxon cemetery 
in the King's road, and said that on the railway near Pangboume there had very 
recently been made another discovery of skeletons of great antiquity. Berkshire 
was very rich indeed in antiquarian remains, and it was for them to gather together 
all the results of past and present labours, to duly record them, and hand them 
down to posterity. 

The Rev. J. M. Guilding said the proposed survey was one of the most 
important subjects that had come before their society for a very long time. He 
thought the Society of Antiquaries in putting the scheme before the various county 
societies were doing a very valuable historical work indeed. Many people who 
knew about the Rhine, for instance, its castles and its legends, can tell one nothing 
of the wealth of historical interest they had at their own doors. Geological maps 
had proved of great value to those who studied that branch of science, and he was 
perfectly convinced that an archaeological survey would prove intensely interesting. 
Berkshire was behind no other county in its archaeological interest, and much 
remained to be discovered. In illustration of this he mentioned the discovery by 
Mr. James Rutland of a Saxon burial place not long ago at Taplow, the gold 
ornaments, etc., of the chiefs being now in the British Museum; and the .still 
more recent discovery by the Rev. F. T. Wethered amongst the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey, of the original charter of Edward the Confessor to Hurley 
Monastery. 

A discussion on the subject followed, in the course of which Mr. W. F. Bland' 
spoke of the value of preserving ancient legal deeds ; and the idea of making such 
a survey of the county as had been suggested was unanimously approved. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, held on April 29, 
Mr. John Philipson presiding, the secretary, Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., exhibited, 
on behalf of Sir Edward Blackett, the Conyers falchion. Sir Edward, in sending for 
exhibition the sword of Sir John Conyers, in accordance with the request of the 
society, wrote to say that when it came into his possession he found attached to the 
hilt a label, in his father's handwriting, the words of which he now transcribed. 
He (Sir Edward Blackett) believed that the last occasion on which the ceremony 
alluded to was observed was on the accession of Bishop Van Mildert to the see of 
Durham. The memorandum was as follows : 

"Sir Edward Blackett now represents the person of Sir John Conyers, who in 
the year 1063, in the fields of Sockbum, slew with this falchion, according to 
ancient story, a dragon, worm, or flying serpent, which devoured men, women, 
and children. The owner of Sockbum, as a reward for his bravery, gave Sir John 
the manor of Sockbum for him and his heirs for ever, on condition of his meeting 
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the Lord Bishop of Durham with this falchion on his Brst entrance into his diocese 
after appointment. The tenure is distinctly noticed in the inquest on Sir John 
Conyers, A.D. 1396. The arms on one side of the pommel are those of England 
as borne by the Plantagenets from John to Edward III. The eagle on the other 
side is said to belong to Morcar, the Saxon Earl of Northumberland." 

Dr. Hodgkin said that Mr. Hodges had kindly offered, subject to Sir Edward 
Blackett's consent, to take three photographs of the falchion. It was extremely 
important that there should be some record preserved of this yery interesting relic 
of antiquity, and it was very desirable that their Proceedings should be the channel 
through which that should be preserved. 

Mr. Hodges said he had made a rubbing of the ornament upon the guard, which 
he showed to Canon Greenwell. They carefully compared it with examples in the 
library of Durham, and they came to the conclusion that the date was probably not 
later than 1200. It might be as early as 1180. It was certainly the earliest 
sword in the northern counties, and a sword of that date was exceedingly rare. 
The pommel and the guard were made of bronze. The arms upon it were an 
incised lion, and it was of the character they met with in late Norman architecture 
and in MSS. of about the close of the last quarter of the twelfth century. 

Mr. J. R. Boyle said the .falchion was one of the most interesting things ever 
exhibited there. There was a great deal of fable about the falchion and the 
service. They were told that Sockburn was granted by the king to some fabulous 
Sir John Conyers, who lived before the Conquest, on condition that he should 
present a falchion to the Bishop of Durham on his first entry into the county. 
There could be no such service until the time when the manor of Sockburn was 
held under the bishops ; and the first Bishop of Durham under whom the manor 
of Sockburn was held was necessarily Hugh Pudsey. There could be no 
possible question of the accuracy of that statement. The Conyers family dated 
back to the very remotest antiquity. The last of the family died, early in the 
present century, a pauper in Chester-le-Street. He was for a time an inmate 
of the workhouse in Chester-le-Street, and he was rescued only by the kindness 
and the generosity of Mr. Surtees. His name was Conyers, and he was the last 
male representative of the family. Some of his grand -daughters were at the 
present time living in Chester-le-Street, and were married to very respectable 
working people. 

* * * 

Dr. Embleton then read an interesting paper on the Incorporated Company 
of Barber Surgeons and Wax and Tallow-chandlers of Newcastle. In concluding 
his contributions, he quoted a number of quaint words taken from the company's 
records, shewing that they were identical with slang words used by the lower 
classes in Newcastle at the present time. 

» » * 

Mr. John Robinson also read a paper on ** The Legends and Traditions of a 
Northumbrian Village." His reference was to Old Hartley, and the stories he 
related he had heard from the lips of old inhabitants of this place. In the old 
customs, he said, they had a mixture of Druidism, Paganism, and Christianity. 
The present beliefs held in Northumbrian villages were a reflex of those 
held by the old races. Charms and omens, and old stories, and 
old customs were dealt with in an interesting way by Mr. Robinson. Speaking 
of the Witch's Obelisk in Delaval Avenue, he said that only the other day he 
saw some lads doing what he did when he was a boy. They were running round 
the obelisk, in the hope of " raising the witch." It was said that if anyone ran 
round the obelisk seven limes without drawing breath the witch would appear. 
But as the seven circles meant a distance of a hundred yards, her chances of being 
disturbed "were very remote. 

[Pressure of space has necessitated the omission of several notes.] 
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'Reviews anb Doticea of Dew Soolia. 

[Pud/tskers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for revieiv, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals ; as Illustrated by the Records 
of the Quarter Sessions of the County of Derby from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Victoria. Edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Two vols., Royal 
8vo., cloth, pp. xiv. 770. Price f^^ 4s. London : Bemrose and Sons. 

It would not have been possible, at one time, for us to speak as freely, or as 
cordially, as we are now able to do of these volumes. And, although the Reliquary 
has lost the benefit of Dr. Cox's careful and capable oversight as its editor, yet in 
the present instance, at any rate, this is an advantage ; for we are at liberty to 
commend fully the very excellent manner in which he has edited, with so much 
loving care, the records of his native county. Of course there are antiquaries, to 
whom the records of the last three hundred years seem to belong to a period so 
recent, as to deprive them of nearly all their interest. To an antiquary, for 
example, who is specially devoted to the study of a prehistoric period, this cannot 
fail to be the case ; yet we venture to think that even such a one, if he turned to 
these volumes, would discover a great deal to interest, and not a little to instruct, 
and perhaps to amuse him also. This is due, not so much to the records them- 
selves, as to Dr. Cox's editorial notes and explanations. These explanations of 
various laws, offices, practices, and customs, which are prefixed to each subject, 
are of the highest value and interest, and they practically confer on the book the 
character, for outside readers, of a general compendium and handy book of 
reference to county history, illustrated from the records and annals of Derbyshire. 

All that relates to Derbyshire and its annals is, it is needless to say, of peculiar 
and special interest to a very large number of jour own readers. To them more 
particularly will these volumes be of peculiar value and importance, and it may 
be said without any fear of undue flattery, that Derbyshire is very much to be 
congratulated on possessing in Dr. Cox, so willing and able an editor of its records 
and annals. 

The first volume is divided into four sections, viz. : (i) Introductory ; 
(2) Administrative ; (3) County Forces ; (4) Ecclesiastical. The first of these 
sections is the shortest, and occupies only sixteen pages. It deals with the 
Quarter and Petty Sessions, and the times and places in which they were both 
held in Derbyshire. In the second section, which takes up more than a hundred 
pages, all the different county offices are described ; their history disentangled and 
traced out, and a complete list of the persons who have held each in Derbyshire 
is given. It is in the remarks which preface each list, and which explain all 
about the separate offices, that Dr. Cox so greatly excels. This, indeed, is the 
element of the work, which will make it of permanent and general value to the 
. reader or student, to whom the local matter dealing with Derbyshire may be of 
no especial moment. We have the history and nature of the offices of Custos 
Rotulorum, Lord Lieutenant, Clerk of the Peace, Justice of the Peace, Sheriff, 
Coroner, Constable, Juror, County Treasurer ; each clearly and concisely set 
forth, and prefixed to the lists of the names of the local holders of the different 
posts in Derbyshire. Perhaps the most interesting piece of local matter in this 
part of the book is the history of the office of Coroner of the Honor of Tutbury. 
This is very thoroughly traced out, and an illustration is given of the Tutbury 
tenure horn, as well as that of the Seal of the Honor of Tutbury, on which the 
horn is represented, with the legend, effigis {sic) corny. There are, of course, 
several tenure horns in existence ; but we are not aware that the Tutbury horn is 
one, the existence of which is very generally known. 

In the third section we are introduced in the same excellent manner to the 
different County Forces, viz. : General Musters, Trained Bands, Decadence of 
Archery, Deputy Lieutenants, Volunteers of 1745 and 1800, and so forth ; and 
much there is of interest in this section, which takes from page 127 to page 231. 

Section four deals with matters ecclesiastical ; and as we all know, whichever 
side our own faith and sympathies may lead us to take, the last three centuries 
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have been yery fruitful in ecclesiastical upheavals and troubles, in which first one 
and then another, has gained the upper hand. The most interesting portion of 
this section is, we think, that which deals with Recusancy, and with Noncon- 
formists. Opposite page 359 there is a facsimile of a Sacramental Certificate 
given in 1680, under the Test Act. It is certainly strange that such a custom should 
ever have prevailed, and still more wonderful is it, that any good people should 
have been found to look upon such an Act as a bulwark of the Established Church. 

Added to the sections there are four brief appendices. 

The second volume comprises six sections : (i) Criminal ; (2) Fiscal; (3) Poor 
Law ; (4) Economical ; (5) Territorial ; (6) Miscellanea and Addenda ; they are 
numbered in sequence with those of the first volume, thus, the section on criminal 
matters is section five, and so on. This section, entitled ** Criminal," deals with 
the county gaol and its officers ; and there is a division dealing specially with the 
unfortunate debtors, who, of old, formed so large a proportion of the occupants of 
our English gaols. The houses of correction are also described, and their history 
is traced. We then have the different forms of Capital Punishment described, and 
there is also an epitome of the history of Gibbeting, Whipping, Pillory, Stocks, 
Branding, Transportation, etc. Dr. Cox quotes from Notes and Queries, an 
instance of the use of the stocks in Berkshire so recently as 1872, but the last 
record he has discovered of their use in Derbyshire was in the year 1829. With 
regard to another revival of this ancient meihod of dealing with offenders, we 
have noted the following case, although we know nothing beyond the paragraph 
itself, which we quote from the Illustrated London News (July 7, i860, page 23), 
under the heading, ** Epitome of News, etc." — " The West Riding constabulary, 
at Bradford, have been settling off old scores with a host of offending tipplers 
during the last week, by clapping them in the stocks. The place of punishment 
was fully occupied both on Saturday and Monday." Perhaps some of our readers 
know of other instances of the modern use of the stocks, to us they are new. But 
this is by the way. In -the same section the subject of Witchcraft is also 
thoroughly dealt with. It will surprise some persons to learn from Dr. Cox that 
the existing canons ecclesiastical of the Church of England deal with witchcraft, 
and prohibit attempts to cast out devils without the license of. the bishop of the 
diocese ! We wonder what a bishop in the present day would say if an application 
were made to him for such a license, and yet the canon remains unrepealed, and 
is still part of the law of the modern, post-reformation Church of England. 

The next section, number six, deals with Fiscal matters : Subsidies, The 
Board of Green Cloth, Benevolences and Loans, the fateful Ship Money, 
Commonwealth Assessments, Excise, Hearth Money, The Window Tax, and 
Hair Powder, each of which is very fully explained by Dr. Cox. The seventh 
section deals with the poor-law in all its various " departments " ; this is 
succeeded by a section devoted to economical matters, such as the Prices of Corn, 
Clerk of the Market, Hemp and Flax, Cotton Mills (a very important subject for 
Derbyshire), Bridges, Highways, Canals, Railways, and various other topics, 
concluding with that of the Alehouses. This is one of the most important and 
interesting of the sections, and the editor has dealt with its many different 
portions very thoroughly and clearly. The division dealing with the rates of 
wages is one of very great value and importance. We wonder, by the way, 
before leaving this section, whether there are many persons who could say what a 
badger (a human being), or a swailer is. Yet they were of enough importance at 
one time to merit legislation, and Dr. Cox says that the names still linger in some 
parts of Derbyshire. 

Section nine deals with Territorial affairs such as Deeds enrolled, Close and 
Plea Rolls, Enclosure Awards, Court Leets, etc. This in turn is succeeded by 
section ten, which deals with various odds and ends, such as the First Post Stage 
for Derby, the Cattle Plague of 1745 to 1755, ^"^^ ^s an illustrative note on this 
subject. Dr. Cox prints (footnote p. 293) a truly wonderful composition of the 
parish clerk of Stillington, in Yorkshire, which was actually sung in that church, 
on Sunday, May 28th, 1749. 

This section of the book goes on to deal with such subjects as Horse 
Slaughterers, Theatrical Representations, Friendly Societies, and so forth. In an 
appendix the Derbyshire Enclosure Awards are also given ; and this brings us to 
the end of these volumes, which will even add to Dr. Cox's previous reputation 
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for learning, thoroughness of work, and many-sided knowledge of all manner o^ 
out-of-the-way subjects. One reflection crosses the mind, and it is this. If the 
local records of a county contain so much important information, what must there 
not be contained in documents preserved at the Record Office and elsewhere. 
Little systematic local work has been done with these latter records. Indeed, Mr. 
Noakes, of Worcester, may, we think, claim the well-earned distinction of being 
the only person, at present, who has made a systematic attempt in any way to use 
the published Calendars of State Papers in his book, Worcestershire Nuggets, which 
we noticed in the Reliquary for April, 1890. In taking our leave of these volumes 
which Dr. Cox has so well edited, we must not omit to state that there are several 
excellent and useful plates, giving facsimiles of documents and illustrations of 
other objects of interest. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Strife of the Roses and Days of the Tudors in the West. By 
W. H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A. Illustrated by Roscoe Gibbs. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 212. Exeter : James G, Commin, Price I2s. 6d. 

This book would have been much more satisfactory in every respect if Mr. 
Rogers had adopted a more sober style of writing, and if he had restrained the 
temptation to moralise, and to blossom forth into poetry. What, too, can have 
induced him to bestow the ludicrously grotesque headings which we find placed 
over the different sections or chapters ? If this is the result of an attempt to 
clothe archaeology in a popular dress, then all we can say is, that the effect is very 
disastrous, and goes a long way towards spoiling what might otherwise have been 
made a very go<Kl book. We regret it very much, for in spite of the constant 
irritation which we have experienced in reading Mr. Rogers* papers (owing to the 
inflated style of writing and the many silly conceits of language in which he 
indulges), we have, all the same, read them with considerable interest and 
appreciation, and have learnt while doing so that there is a great deal more in 
what Mr. Rogers has to tell, than persons would suppose who glanced at the 
volume, and measured its contents from flrst impressions gained by the style in 
which it is written. 

Mr. Rogers evidently knows his different subjects thoroughly, and we should 
also judge him to be a careful and accurate writer. His plan is to take some 
central figure, and round the person of his hero to wind and elaborate a 
family history, with a good deal of genealogical and heraldic information. He 
knows well how to do this, and he gives us a succession of family stories, con- 
nected in origin with the West of England, which are well and effectually traced 
out with evident pains and care. The book, too, has several good illustrations, 
which are mainly those of monumental effigies and heraldic shields or devices. 
It will thus be seen that it possesses several attractions ; and on this account we 
regret all the more the exaggerated style of writing in which the author has 
indulged. 

The first chapter, called " Our Steward of Household," has for its subject or 
hero, Robert, Lord Willoughby de Broke, who held that office under Henry VIII., 
and hence the title to the chapter. Although he is the central pivot round which 
the story is hinged, Mr. Rogers has covered the ground pretty widely with cog- 
nate matters relating to the family, whose history is traced out and followed in its 
various branches. This idea of the author is a good one, and Mr. Rogers adopts 
it throughout the book, taking some prominent person as the central subject, and 
surrounding; him with general information of wide-spreading ramifications. *' Our 
Steward ofHousehold " occupies thirty-six pages, and there are five very nice full 
page plates, fronnr drawings by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has drawn most of the 
subjects illustrated in the book. The second chapter is entitled ''Extinct for the 
White Rose," and it is devoted to a circular story woven round William, Lord 
Bonville, who fell at Wakefield. This chapter deals largely with the Bonville 
family ; it fills fifty pages, and there are seven full page plates. The succeeding 
chapter or section is entitled " Under the Hoof of the White Boar " (!), and it 
deals with Henry Stafford, the second Duke of Buckingham, whose untimely end 
at the block in Salisbury, in 1483, is well known. '* Unhorsed at Bosworth " 
follows ; this deals with John, Lord Cheney, and it is succeeded by another on 
the family of Stafford of Suthwyke. In this chapter (bearing the still more silly 
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title of *' With the Silver Hand ") Mr. K^ers deals with the problem of the 
parentage of John Stafford, archbishop of Canterbury (1433- 1452). This is, in 
some respects, one of the most interesting of the chapters ; Mr. Rogers cannot, 
indeed, throw much new light on the archbishop's mysterious origin, but that is 
not a matter for surprise. A plate is given, representing the matrix of a fine brass 
over the archbishop s grave in Christ Church, Canterbury ; and another of the 
engraved slab over his mother's grave at North Bradley Church, in Wiltshire. 

Sir Thomas Arundell, and his exploits and surroundings, are discussed under 
the title of " They did cast him** (!), and this section or chapter is followed by 
one on the tomb of Theodore Palseologus, at Landulph Church, near Plymouth. 

The book treats of subjects originating with the west country, but, as will have 
been gathered from what we have said, it often travels far afield. West country 
folk will be glad to have the book in their hands, and to learn from its pages so 
much of the great people who have risen from their midst, or who, like Palaeologus, 
came to bury, in the West of England, the last flickering embers of a great and 
mighty past. 

The illustrations are good, and they add largely to the value and attractiveness 
of the volume, the chief fault of which we have already pointed out. 

Another time we hope Mr. Rogers will not give his pen, or his muse, quite so 
wide a scope. The book is very nicely printed, and, with the illustrations and 
general " get up," reflects credit on its publisher. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Coucher Book of Selby Abbey, Vol. I. Being Volume x. of the Yorkshire 
Record Series. Edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A. Pp. xx. 408 
(with five plates). 

The subscribers to the Yorkshire Record Series owe the present volume to the 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Brooke, F.S. A., the chairman of the council of their 
society, who is also the possessor of the original manuscript, which is here printed 
in the volume before us. We hope that this act of Mr. Brooke's may help to 
stimulate the interest taken by members in the very valuable Record Series of the 
Yorkshire Archaologtcal Association, 

It is, of course, almost impossible for us to give an account of the contents of a 
chartulary. It is not divided into chapters with modem headings, and so we 
are unable to follow our usual habit of describing the contents of the book for our 
readers. A brief description of what the manuscript, now for the first time 
printed is, must suffice ; and we therefore fall back on what the editor tells us in 
the introduction. 

The original is a manuscript of 222 leaves, thirteen inches by nine, and was 
mainly written in the early part of the fourteenth century, but with some additions, 
the latest date in the book being 1424. It was known to Tanner, Burton, and 
others, and after passing through various hands, was bought about twenty-five 
years ago hy Messrs. Boone, of Bond Street, from the then I^rd Petre, into whose 
possession it had descended. From Messrs. Boone it was purchased, in 1868, by 
Its present owner, Mr. Brooke, who has now made a present of a printed copy of 
it to- each of the subscribers to the Record Series of the Yorkshire Society. 

The present volume is edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S. A., of Durham, and that 
is quite a sufficient guarantee for accuracy and thoroughness of work. Mr. Fowler 
has added many notes, and the index, which is very full and carefully drawn up, 
gives references to every point or subject of interest occurring in the charters. 
These are well stocked, we may mention, with early field and place names, and 
frequently contain references to manorial rents of considerable interest. A good 
index to a book of this kind (which no one could sit down to read through) is 
indispensable, and in the present case we have what is wanted in this respect. 
The charters are, of course, of great importance in the history of the great Abbey 
of Selby, and we can only wish (must it remain a vain wish ?) that other owners 
of like manuscripts relating to other foundations, would follow Mr. Brooke's 
excellent and munificent example, and publish them to the world. 

In the introduction Mr. Fowler has given an architectural account of the grand 
church, still standing, almost in its entirety, at Selby. For help as to this, Mr. 
Fowler acknowledges his indebtedness to Uie capable assistance of Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, of Hexham, from whose studio there are also given five excellent 
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platinotype photographs. Two of them are views of the exterior of Selby Abbey 
Church, and the other three are reproductions of seals of Abbots of Selby. 

The gift of this excellent volume ought to add to a large increase of subscribers 
to the Yorkshire Record Series, and it adds greatly to the value of the series itself. 
We feel that not only the Yorkshire Society but archaeolc^ists in general owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Brooke for his munificence, and for the noble 
example he has set. The volume though originally issued to the subscribers 
only, is we understand, sold to the outside public for ^ i los. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist. Vol. i. Quarto, pp. 162. 
Southampton : Hampshire Independent Office, Price 4s. 6d. 

We have spoken before of the desirability of preserving, in a permanent form, 
the substratum of valuable archaeological matter which finds its way into the 
now common weekly supplements of our provincial newspapers. Of course a 
large amount of what appears in the columns of these supplements is worthless, 
but there is also a very considerable amount remaining — after the chaff has been 
winnowed away — which it is a pity should be lost. The Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore and Legend, which is published at Newcastle-on-Tyne, is of 
this character, and although at first it was not of much value, it has steadily 
increased its reputation, and it now often contains many excellent papers. We 
are glad to welcome a fresh venture of the same kind in the South of England, in 
the volume before us. This is a volume containing a selection of the papers 
which have appeared in The Hampshire Independent, When we mention that the 
late Mr. C. Roach Smith figures among the contributors, we need say no more to 
indicate the value of preserving these transient papers in a permanent and con- 
venient form. There is an excellent index, and the book, dealing with all manner 
of subjects, is clearly printed on good paper. There is, however, an element of 
danger in these reproductions of newspaper paragraphs (of which we have an 
example in the volume under discussion). What may be very fairly said against 
a person in a newspaper, ought not to be reproduced in the permanent volume, 
where he has no opportunity of defence or reply. We are led to make this 
remark, owing to a very bitter paragraph attacking our own valued correspondent, 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., who is here charged on page 66 with appropriating 
wholesale, and without acknowledgment, an account of Hampshire Holy Wells, 
which appeared in the columns of The Hampshire Independent, It is quite 
possible that Mr. Hope did as he is charged with having done, but it is quite as 
possible, nay, we will say far more probable, that he did this accidentally and, by an 
oversight The complaint, therefore, against him may have been fair enough if it 
were confined to the newspaper, and a copy were sent to him, so that he could 
defend himself. As it is, it is most unfair to gibbet a writer like Mr. R. C. Hope 
in the pages of this volume in the way which has been done. We know nothing 
personally of the matter in dispute, but we do know Mr. Hope, and we feel 
convinced that had he seen the charge made against him in the newspaper, 
he would have been fully able to offer a satisfactory reply or apology for an 
accidental oversight. Under any circumstance such a paragraph should not be 
given permanence in the re-printed volume. Probably it has re-appeared in this 
way by mistake, but if so, our caution in the matter is all the more strongly called 
for. The Hampshire Antiqtiary has, we trust, a successful future before it. It 
has made a good start, and we hope will meet with the support it deserves. 

^^^ -05^ ^-05 

We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the excellent reproductions 
of rubbings of Norfolk brasses, which have been published by Mr. E. M. Beloe, 
jun., of King's Lynn. Two sets, comprising twelve plates, were issued last year ; 
and Mr. Beloe has now published a third, but we hope not a final, instalment of 
thirteen more. The rubbings have been very clearly taken, and Mr. Griggs, of 
Peckham, has made admirable photo-lithographic plates from them. Each plate 
measures seventeen inches by eleven, and there are, we believe, a few copies of 
the two first series still remaining on sale. The entire series may be obtained 
from Mr. Beloe for half a guinea. He is to be warmly congratulated on the 
character of his work. 
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®n 0ome (tarvcb flDebieval dhcets. 

BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES. 

The occurrence of two richly carved chests of almost identical 
design, and of evidently foreign workmanship, in the churches of 
Brancepeth, Durham ; and Wath, near Ripon, led the writer to make 
some enquiries as to the origin and use of such chests in churches, 
and to look for some similar examples elsewhere. 

The necessity of a receptacle of some sort to contain all kinds of 
small and valuable articles and wearing apparel, and also as a means 
of facilitating their transport from place to place, must have been 
met with at a very early stage in the progress of civilization. In 
Western Europe the earliest travelling trunks of which we have any 
knowledge, were formed of wicker-work and covered with an ox hide. 
These light cases sometimes contained an inner box of wood. In 
time the wicker case was abandoned, and the wooden box was more 
elaborately constructed and strengthened with iron bands, and 
provided with several locks and strong iron handles or rings to allow 
of its being lifted and carried by several men. The Normans used 
such chests both for travelling and for storing articles of all sorts in 
their castles. The larger examples were earned on strong carts 
drawn by oxen, as they were excessively heavy and clumsy. The 
carved oaken coffin in which the body of St. Cuthbert was carried 
about from place to place during the eight years in which the con- 
gregation of St. Cuthbert sought a place < of permanent abode, and 
which Symeon tells us was drawn on a cart by oxen, represents 
clearly to us the manner in which the great iron bound chests were 
carried from town to town or from manor to manor at that period. 

An excellent and valuable example of the ponderous chest of this 
early time is still preserved in the buttery at Durham Castle. It is 
of enormous size, being seven feet three inches long inside, and 
exceedingly massive in its construction, the sides and top being 
more than three inches in thickness. It is formed of slabs of 
roughly hewn oak, the marks of the adze being plainly visible on the 
inside. Outside it is entirely covered with iron straps, which butt 
against each other, so that no wood is visible. There are twenty- 
four straps in front, placed vertically, and eight at the ends, placed 
horizontally and embracing the angles. There are two iron rings for 
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lifting the weighty lid, and the staples for two locks remain, though 
the locks themselves are lost. 

Vulgar tradition honours this huge chest with being the coffin in 
which St. Cuthbert's incorruptible body was carried from place to 
place, an honour which it certainly never so earned, as its date is 
probably not earlier than the beginning of the twelfth century, and it 
has always been applied to secular purposes, and was no doubt 
made to contain articles of value, such as plate and linen, for use in 
the castle. 

There are four other similar chests at Durham, but of smaller 
size ; one of these is in the castle and three are in the cathedral 
library. That in the castle is clearly a travelling chest, as it is 
provided with large iron rings at either end fastened to short chains ; 
these chains are long enough to allow the rings to come clear above 
the lid of the chest when they are raised up, so that a stout pole 
could be passed through them, and the whole so carried, slung from 
the pole, which was borne on men's shoulders. 

These round-topped chests, though specially used for travelling 
purposes, served, when not so used, as receptacles for various articles 
of domestic use, but the arched top was found to be inconvenient 
when the chest was. used in the house, and in process of time 
was abandoned for all storage chests, though retained, as it still is, 
for travelling chests and trunks. ^ 

At this time the refinements of carving and other ornamentation 
were restricted to small chests and caskets. An excellent example, 
made of the bones of the walrus, and of early date, is the Franks' 
casket in the British Museum. It displays a series of figure subjects, 
both Scriptural and legendary, on the sides, the ends, and the top of 
the lid. The pictures are surrounded by explanatory Runic inscrip- 
tions. 

During the later centuries of the Middle Ages the chest or trunk 
was the commonest article of furniture in the houses. It was a long 
coffer, supported on four stout feet, or by the end pieces being 
prolonged below the front and* back, so that the bottom was raised 
a short distance above the floor. The most ancient examples are 
strongly bound with wrought iron bands, sometimes very profusely 
ornamented, and the wood itself, though sometimes covered with 
leather or ornamented canvas, was often painted, decorated, and 
gilded. Such chests were in constant use for an infinite variety of 
purposes. They formed seats on which the merchants sat and sold 
their wares, and paid and received their monies. 

In the illuminations of some manuscripts, such chests are seen to be 
used for the musicians to sit upon while they play their instruments 
to the guests in hall, or for the ladies, while they spend their long 
solitary hours working tapestry or embroidery. A miser also is seen 
to sleep upon his chest which contains all his worldly wealth. In 
fact, they formed an indispensable article of furniture in all the 
chief rooms of the medieval house, serving, like modern safes, to 
keep gold and silver articles, jewellery, papers, books, deeds, parch- 
ments, wearing apparel of all kinds, as well as for the hangings of 
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the rooms when not in use. They were often so constructed that 
ihey could also be used for couches and beds. 

In the thirteenth century the ornamental ironwork began to be 
supplemented by simple carving on the wood itself, and the old 
system of covering every joint and seam with an iron band, so that 
the whole of each side presented a nearly plain surface, began to 
give place to a more scientific and less primitive mode of con- 
struction, viz., by forming the sides, ends, and flat lid into panels, 
and in setting these into a stout framework of stiles and rails. A 
change of construction led necessarily to a change also in the method 
of ornamentation, and the decoration which had formerly been 
confined to the terminations of the iron bands, painted leather or 
canvas coverings, was now followed by mouldings wrought on the 
angles of the framework, and all kinds of beading and incised carving. 

In the Middle Ages the chest makers formed such an important 
body of artificial workmen, that they divided themselves in most of 
the principal towns from the guilds of carpenters, and formed a 
special guild of their own. Such guilds were highly favoured and 
became powerful, their members attaining to the very highest skill, 
and besides the business of chest making, they worked in ebony, 
ivory, and all kinds of precious woods, as well as-in horn and shell, in 
fact, they ranked next to the gold and silversmiths amongst the trade 
guilds of the period. So much were- the trunks, bins, and chests in 
use as articles of furniture among all classes that they found it 
necessary to make supplementary laws in order to prevent them from 
turning out faulty work. So it was ordered that no working chest- 
maker could go to work with the customers of his master, that the 
masters be forbidden to furnish tools to workmen who worked only 
by the piece, or by the day. These laws were evidently made by 
the guilds to keep the trade in the hands of a few, and, no doubt, 
the most skilful few, and at the same time to maintain the highest 
quality of design and workmanship, as well as to preserve a high 
price for all articles made by members of the guilds. One curious 
law was that no members lend chests to dead bodies. From this it 
appears as though it had been customary to hire out chests to poor 
families for the purpose of carrying a dead body to the cemetery for 
burial, and so avoid incurring the expense of a coffin. 

In the fourteenth century, when the interiors of the rooms were 
fitted with various articles of rich furniture, and the walls panelled with 
pierced and carved wood-work, of which such abundant remains are 
to be found in the prior's house at Durham, and hung with 
elaborately worked tapestry and costly hangings of woven fabrics, 
brought from the continent or the East ; the iron bound, or plainly 
moulded chests of the previous century were found to be out of 
keeping with a more elaborate system of furnishing. It was about 
the beginning of this century that the richly carved chests, on which 
every ingenuity of design was lavished, were introduced. Both in 
England and on the continent numerous examples of the highly 
ornamented chests of this period are to be found. The writer has 
not been able to meet with an elaborately carved example in this 
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country which can be distinctly stated to have been made for purely 
domestic use, though no doubt such there are in the more ancient 
manor houses, or in some castles which have been continuously 
occupied as residences. A search through some ancient court 
houses, and the vestries of a large number of churches has resulted 
in a modest list being made of a few examples, all worthy of study. 
It is curious that many of the more elaborate examples are of foreign 
workmanship, and this is clearly proved by a reference to a number 
of early wills, printed in the Testamenta Eboracensia of the Surtees 
Society, and elsewhere. In the will of Christopher Best, for example, 
who was the last priest of the chantry of St. John the Baptist in the 
church of Wath, and which is dated April 23, 1557, we find* : ** Item I 
gyffe unto George Best xl s. y* he hathe of myne remanyng in hys 
hande with all other stuffe. . . . excepe a Flanders kyste and 
y' thing y* ys within yt. . . . Item forther more I wyll y* George 
Best restore to Wathe Churche a almere, a vestement, and a portys 
y' belongeth unto Sant John chapyll." In a codicil to the will of 
Margaret Blakburn in 1433, ^^ ^^^^ mention made of a chest 
" sculptam foris in modum fenestrae,** which pretty well describes 
the character of the chest at Wath, near Ripon. (Plate xiii.) 
Further on, in the same codicil, another chest is mentioned as : 
" unan archam Flandrensem sculptam foris cum ymaginibus." 
John Brompton, in his will dated 1444, mentions **j archam kervid 
cum Sancto Georgio et aliis ymaginibus," a description which might 
almost be taken to apply to the chest remaining in the vestry of York 
Minster. A few years earlier (1423), the executors to the will of 
archbishop Bowet record, that they received los., ** pro ij cistis 
vocatis chapel l-cofferes, ordinatis pro cariagio." An inventory, dated 
1488, of Thomas Creyke, of Beverley, gent, mentions "a chest of 
Flaunders 4s." The will of John Amyas, of Thornhill, dated 1491, 
mentions : "To my son William j cistam de Flaunders." In 1485, 
Thomas Staunton, of Staunton (Notts.), Esq., says : " To my 
son my gold chain and my Flanders chest." The inventory of 
Mr. William Melton, chancellor of York, dated 1528, has : " In the 
great chamber two Flaunders chistes and ij other chistes 6s. 8d." 
Robert Kyrkley, rector of Loftus in Cleveland, who died in 1468, 
bequeathed to John Gibson, rector of Hinderwell, " a counter de 
Flanderswarke." And, in 1552, Alice Mauleverer, of Wothersome, 
widow, bequeathed to her son Edmund, ** my great pressez, my 
great cheist carved upon the foreside, and one counter of oversee 
worke." This list might be almost indefinitely extended. 

The carved chest at Wath is said to have come from Jervaulx 
Abbey, and some of the early wills show how such things may have 
come into the possession of the churches; thus in 1497 John Syston 
of Terrington says ** I wille that all myne other evidence be putt into 
a kyste, and therein surely be kept, and loked, and had to the 
Abbaie of Kirkham ; and the Prior of the place to have one loke and 
one key, and myne executors and feoffators another. To my sone 

* Richmondshire Wills (Surtees Society), Vol. 26, p. 96. 
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Thomas a spruce kyste." And in 1506 Sir Thomas Tempest of 
Bracewell says ** I willy* my new almery beying in my gret chamber, 
be sett in Saynt Thomas Chapell in the Chyrch, thayr to kepe the 
vestments, and lokes belongyng thereto, in honour of God and 
Saynt Thomas." 

These old wills and inventories show us that these chests went 
under the various names of ark, counter, coffer, almery, press and 
casket ; and that the word chest is spelt in a variety of ways, such as 
**kyst," "kyste," ** kyrst," ** kist," **kiste," "chist," "chiste," 
** cheste," "cheist," etc. Some of the chests are mentioned 
particularly as to construction, as ** j chiste bound with yren " {iron), 
**my bound cheste,** or ** a bound kiste." The term spruce is so 
frequently used as to call for a remark. In old English spruce 
meant Prussian, thus spruce fir is Prussian fir, and the term as 
applied to the chests no doubt means that they were made of spruce 
fir. The word is variously spelt, as **my pruce kyst," "a chest del 
pruce," "a sprosse chest," **a spruce kyste," ** a sprews kyste," 
** my coffer of spruce," " ley spruse kist," " a long chest of cipresse 
tre," etc. 

It is interesting to find in two old north country court rooms 
ancient chests still doing duty in their original capacity of containing 
rolls and deeds. These are in the Moot Hall at Appleby, and in the 
Manor Court Room in Danby Castle, in Cleveland. Both are plain 
rectangular coffers, bound with iron bands. That at Appleby is the 
smaller of the two, and is secured by four locks, two of which are 
ancient. That in Danby Castle is thus described by the Rev. Dr. 
Atkinson : **The oak chest stands in the Jury room, and the Jury 
room is an oak panelled room in the castle, with a grandly moulded 
late medieval fireplace in it, only hidden away from view by modern 
** gothic" innovations. The chest itself is about three feet and a 
half long, by twenty inches high and twenty-four in width. The oak 
of the sides and ends is more than an inch thick, and it is barred and 
cross barred with iron bands, so that the parallelograms of oak left 
uncovered are not of imposing size, and the documents it contains 
have been in it for nearly two centuries and a half, and the chest was 
not new, but was probably venerable, when they were first intrusted 
to its keeping, for it has a till in it, and a secret compartment below 
the till, its present purpose being to hold secure the counterparts 
of a long series of conveyances affecting the division and distribution 
of an estate that comprised, in one form or another, nearly twenty- 
four thousand acres of land."* 

Church chests did not greatly differ in their form and construction, 
and most of them probably but little in their decoration or orna- 
mentation from those put to domestic and secular uses. The 
sacristies, chapter houses and vestries of the ancient churches, more 
especially those which ranked as cathedral, monastic, and collegiate, 
all had their numerous chests to hold such things as dyed cloths, 
tapestries, hangings of the choir for festival decorations, parchments, 

* Forty Years in a Moorlatid Parish, p. 295. 
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charters, deeds, etc. The grand old " revestry " of Durham 
cathedra! was ruthlessly destroyed, without any excuse whatever, in 
i8oz, and its loss is the more lamentable as it is known to have 
contained all the surviving treasures of the church in the way of 
furniture, etc., which escaped the spoliation which followed the 
suppression. Carter's plan, engraved in 1801, shows that there were 
in it no less than four chests. One of these had an arched lid 
crossed by iron bands, and may be one of those that still survive in 
the cathedral library. The other three, which are shown 
to have been richly carved, have all disappeared or have 
been destroyed. 



A good example of an early chest in a church, dating from the 
thirteenth century, is to be found at Saltan, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. This has a lid with eight sunk panels, and moulded 
framing. The uprights which clamp the front and back boards are 
prolonged to form feet, so as to keep the bottom of the chest clear of 
the floor. The decoration consists of iron bands ending in tri- 
foliations, and two iron roses, near the top. These are probably only 
the survivors of a number which studded the front. 

Another later and slightly different example remains at Wath-on- 
Dearne, Yorkshire, and is here illustrated. It is formed of oak planks, 
two inches thick, and the uprights clamping the sides are unusually 
broad, exceeding the intervening space. Its only decoration is 
constructive, consisting of iron straps one and three quarter inches 
wide and one eighth of an inch thick. These are admirably 
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distributed for gaining the greatest possible result, both from a 
constructive and decorative point of view, with the least amount of 
material. The two bands crossing the lid, also descend the back, and 
form the hinges. All the bands terminate in bifoliations, and the 
tip of each bifoliation is secured with a mushroom headed nail. The 
front is distinguished by tiro bands crossed which form the heraldic 
cross moline, but it is here no doubt decorative. The ends ate 
furnished with chains and rings, which could be raised above the lid 
for slinging the chest on a pole. 



CHB5T AT WATK-ON-DBARNB (BACK.) 

At Fishlake, near Doncaster, is a similar early example, but not 
in such good preservation. Il is five feet four inches long and 
sixteen inches square at the ends, is strengthened with iron bands, 
only one of which retains the original bifoliated termination. The 
lid has been secured by six locks, and the chest rests on a curiously 
formed stand two feet in height. Internally it is divided into several 
compartmenis, each with its own lid. One of the more prominent 
vicars of Fishlake was Thomas Fairbarn, who died in 1496. He 
bequeaths to his Church of Fishlake two books, " Pupill et 
Catholicon," to remain there for ever. These were the " PupiUa 
Oculi" and "Catholicon, sen Summa Januensis." The late 
Canon Ornsby remarks : " But, alas for the vanity of human wishes 
and testamentary bequests, the ancient chest of oak, with its iron 
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bands, which received them, still exists, but the volumes have long 
disappeared." * 

At GiUing Church, in R^edale, is a chest of medieval date. It 
has but httle ornament, which is confined to the upper portion of the 
front, and consisting of dragon-like creatures terminating in con- 
ventional foliage of the fleur-de-lys type. Its date is probably early in 
the sixteenth century. 

In the vestry of Alnwick Church is a very fine and large chest with 
a richly carved front, This front has the usual division of three 
coinpartmenis, two uprights and a centre piece. The uprights are 
each divided into four panels, the three uppermost of which on 
either side are carved with dragon-like monsters, some with wings 
and some without. All their tails run off into several branches 
bearing beautifully wrought leaves of various kinds, conspicuous 
among which is the trefoil In the uppermost right hand panel. The 



lower panels are occupied with scrolls bearing leaves of the strawberry 
type. The centre is divided vertically into three, the upper division 
being divided into three again by the lock plate. On either side of 
this a chase is represented, the animals facing towards the lock. 
The lower compartments each contain two dragons, ending in 
foliated branches, and with foliage between them. The two lower 
dragons have human heads and wear jester's caps. The character 
of the foliage, and the entire absence of any architectural features In 
the design of this chest, place it in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. It is therefore one of the earliest, as it is one of the very 
finest, of the carved Flemish chests known to exist. 

The similarity between the chests at Brancepeth and Wath near 
Ripon, is so striking that it is evident they must both have come from 
the same workshop, and that a Flemish one. There is little difference 
between them In size, both being about six feet four inches long and 
two feet five inches in height. The fronts only are carved the tops 

 Fhhlakt Church and Parish (AssociaCeil Socielies Transactions) Vol. 5, p, 91, 
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and ends having plain panels. It is probable that in both instances 
the end pieces of the fronts were long enough to raise the body of 
the chests above the floor, but they have both been cut away, and 
that at Wath rests on four modern turned feet, while that at Brancepeth 
has no supports. The decoration of the Brancepeth chest is richer and 
somewhat more refined than that at Wath, but the design is more 
monotonous and not so free. The end pieces of the fronts are 
divided vertically into several compartments, in one case into three 
on either side, in the other into two only. At Brancepeth all these 
compartments are filleJi with beasts, one a lion, the rest dragons, one 
of the latter having a human head. As at Alnwick, all the tails run 
into foliaged branches. ^ At Wath the two upper compartments of the 
side pieces have figure subjects ; that on the left side representing 
a man blowing two long trumpets, and beside him a female figure, 
but the heads are gone. That on the right represents a dog leaping 
on to the back of a running stag under a tree. There is but little 
difference in the ornamentation of the centre of the fronts of the two 
chests, both are filled with arcades consisting of, in the Brancepeth 
example six, and in that at Wath five compartments. These are 
worked into acutely pointed gablets, traceried and crocketted. The 
spandrils are filled with twirling and twisting dragons, that writhe 
amongst the crockets and snap viciously at the beautiful bunches of 
strawberry-like leaves that form the finials of the gablets. Below the 
gablets are great circles filled with tracery, representing the centre- 
pieces of gothic windows. Between the main gablets are two light 
windowlike compartments of the peculiar lanky tracery that is the 
essential characteristic of the Flemish and German gothic architecture 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The chief difference in the 
designs of these two chests is in the ornament running along the 
bottom of the main compartment. At Brancepeth there is a range of 
lozenges formed by intersecting diagonals, the spaces being cusped 
and filled with tracery. At Wath we find the same space filled 
with two great sprawling dragons, their necks twisted together, 
and their tails running off" into a scroll, each bearing four very large 
leaves. 

In St. Peter's Church, Derby, is a very similar chest to the two 
just described, having almost the same kind of tracery in the 
front panels. 

In the vestry on the south side of the choir of York Minster, is a 
large chest of Flemish or German work, the general construction of 
which is like those just mentioned. The lock is a little more perfect, 
retaining a single leaf of the foliated ironwork that once covered the 
lock plate. The end pieces are comparatively narrow and contain 
each a single figure under an architectural canopy. Below these in 
the feet are carved sitting lions. The centre of the front is occupied 
with a large pictorial representation of the story of St. George and the 
dragon, the various episodes of the story being all depicted in different 
portions of the same panel. In the right hand upper portion is a 
grand picture of a medieval town, to which St. George is riding with 
the captive dragon. Opposite he is represented as having dismounted 
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from Ilis charger and receiving the grateful thanks of the maiden he 
has rescued from the jaws of the monster. In the lower portions of 
the pane! the rescue itself is shown. 

At Coity, in Glamorganshire, is a grand specimen of a medieval 
church chest of unusual design. The angle pieces of the framework 
are carried to the ground and serve as legs to raise the chest well up. 
It has a sloping lid covered with rich tracery. The front is divided 
into six panels. The three upper ones, and the centre lower one, 
bear representations of the Emblems of the_ Passion ; the centre 
upper panel having a symbolical representation of the cross and the 
five wounds. The tracery is remarkably good throughout, and 
indicates that this chest was made about the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. 



In the second volume of Pugin's Spednuns of Gothic Architecture, 
a plate is devoted to the illustration of a fine carved chest, at that 
time (1822) in the possession of G. Ormerod, Esq. It is of English 
make, having its front ornamented with five panels, four of which 
contain window tracery under crocketted pediments. The design of 
the tracery is of the type known as reticulated, but the main lines are 
straight instead of being ogee curved, thus they form lozenge-shaped 
spaces which are cusped. Such straight lined recticulated tracery 
is not frequently met with. It is confined to the south-west of 
England, and in that district this chest may have been made, 
perhaps at Bristol. The centre panel is occupied in its upper part 
by the lock-plate, below it contains a figure subject representing 
the crowning of a king. The date of this fine chest is probably 
about 1350. 
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In Minehead church, Somersetshire, is a fine chest of English 
workmanship of late fouiteenlh century date. It has sunk and 
carved panels on both the front and the back, the top and ends 
being plain. The panels contain two heraldic shields, one the 
emblems of the passion, one the initials J. C. M., and another 
an eagle holding a clasped book in its claws, the emblem of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

A highly interesting example of a medieval chest, which however is 
uncarved, was formerly in the chancery court at Durham, and, when 
in 1855 the court was removed from the exchequer building on the 
Palace Green to the Bailey, it got into the hands of a joiner, and is 
now in private possession. It dates between the years 1340 and 1345. 
It formerly belonged to Bishop Richard de Bury, as it bears his arms, 
and as it also bears the Royal arms quartering the fleur-de-lys, which 
were first adopted in 1340 ; and as Bishop Richard de Bury died in 



CHURCH, NORFOLK. 

1345, a very approximate date can be given to the chest. It retains 
all the characteristics of the earlier medieval chests. It is 6 feet 
long inside, 13 inches wide, and a feet high. Each side, each end, 
and the lid are in one piece of oak, very wide boards being used. 
The front and back are checked over the ends, and the whole is 
bound together by wide iron straps. Six straps pass down the front 
and under the bottom, and have bifoliated terminations ; two pass 
round each end horizontally, embracing front and back ; six more 
cross the lid and pass down the back, these latter form the hinges and 
have trifoliated terminations. There is a small till at the right hand 
end, 6j inches wide and 7 inches deep. But the chief interest hes 
in the painting inside the lid, which is remarkably fresh and clean : it 
consists of four coats of arms. The principal ones being those of 
Sir Richard de Aungerville, Richard de Bury's father, guks, a cinque 
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foil, ermine, pierced gules, vithin a bordure bezanly, and the arms of 
England and France quailerly, the second and third quarters being 
semi of fleur-de-lys. In the centre of the lid, between the four shields, 
a man on horseback is represented tilting at a cock, while the ends are 
filled up with lions rampant facing outwards. 

A few other notable examples may be mentioned in conclusion. 
In the church of Great St. Mary, Cambridge, is a good carved 
example. .'\t Saltwood, in Kent, is a fine English-made chest with 
traceried panels of the close of the thirteenth century ; and another 
is in the chapter house, Oxford Cathedral. St, John's, Glastonbury, 



has a late thirteenth century carved chest, with painted coats of 
arms of local families. At Huttoft, Lincolnshire ; Stoke D'Aber- 
noun, Surrey ; St. Michael's, Coventry ; Southacre, Norfolk ; and 
Guestling, Sussex, are good chests with carved fronts. At Church 
Brampton, Northamptonshire ; and Icklingworth, Suffolk, are two 
good examples, with no carving, but covered with rich iron scroll 
work, in both cases resembling so nearly that of the well-known 
grille over the tomb of Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey, as to 
enable us to date them at the close of the thirteenth century, or 
the very beginning of the fourteenth. Queen Eleanor died Novem- 
ber 28th, 1290. 
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Burial in MooIIen. 

BY ENGLAND HOWLETT. 

In the middle ages England was the great wool producing country, 
and very large profits were made by the traders here with the cloth 
workers of Flanders. In the seventeenth century the continental 
demands fell off to a large extent, owing partly to the decay of the 
manufacturing towns of the Rhine country, and partly to the fact 
that the districts of northern France began producing wool in large 
quantities. 

In the reign of Charles II., the woollen trade being in a very 
depressed condition, an effort was made to give an impetus to the 
trade by an Act of Parliament — 18 Charles II., cap. iv., intituled 
** An Act for burying in Woollen only.'* The preamble states the 
Act to be for the encouragement of the woollen manufactures of the 
kingdom, and prevention of the exportation of the moneys thereof for 
the buying and importing of linen. The Act provides, that from and 
after the 25th March, 1667, " No person or persons whatsoever shall 
be buried in any shirt, shift, or sheet made of, or mingled with flax, 
hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or any other than what shall be made 
of wooU onely, or be put in to any coffin lined or faced with any thing 
made of, or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, or hair.'' A penalty of 
Five pounds was rendered payable for every breach of the Act, such 
penalty to be employed for the benefit of the poor of the parish, and 
for providing a work-house for setting the poor to work ; the penalty 
to be recovered by the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor of 
the parish by Distress under warrant from a Justice of the Peace, 
Mayor, or other named oflficial, the levy to be made on the goods of 
the party buried contrary to the Act, or in default thereof by 
distraining on the goods of anyone who had a hand in evading the 
law. The last section of the act provides that its provisions shall not 
apply to anyone dying of the Plague. 

As may be supposed the Act was extremely unpopular with all 
classes of society, and, as the provisions could be easily evaded with- 
out much risk of detection (except so far as the facing of the cofl5n 
was concerned) the law was more often violated than complied with. 

This being so, another Act was passed, 30 Charles II , cap. iii., 
which repealed the former statute and re-enacted its principal 
provision with a like penalty for the non-observance thereof. This 
statute however went much further than its predecessor by requiring 
that a Register should be kept in every parish of persons buried there, 
and directing some credible person (a relation or otherwise of the 
party deceased) to make and deliver to the ** parson " an affidavit 
within eight days after the burial that the requirements of the law had 
been complied with. The affidavit was required to be under the 
hands and seals of two witnesses, and under the hand of the Magis- 
trate, Justice, or other official, before whom the same was sworn, but 
no fee was payable for such affidavit. The penalty for disobedience 
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to the Act was made a first charge on the estate of the deceased and 
had priority over any statute, judgment debt, or legacy. In case no 
such affidavit should be brought to the ** parson " within the limited 
period, it was his duty to give notice thereof to the Churchwardens or 
Overseers of the poor, and they in turn were directed within eight 
days from the receipt of such notice to obtain from the Chief Magis- 
trate of any corporate town, or from a Justice of the Peace, a warrant 
to distrain *on the goods of the deceased person, or in default 
thereof on the goods of anyone who was a party to evading the law. 
The knowledge of the thorough unpopularity of the Act no doubt 
induced the framers to insert the sixth section, which provided that 
if any of them (the Parson, Churchwardens, Overseers, Chief Magis- 
trate, or Justice of the Peace) should fail to carry out the law, he or 
they so offending should forfeit Five pounds, to be recovered by such 
person as should sue for the same : one- fourth of such penalty to go 
to His Majesty, two-fourths to the poor of the parish where the party 
was buried, and the remaining fourth to the party taking suit. Here 
then was a distinct bribe to insure the law being obeyed. The 
incumbent of each parish was required to enter in the Register all 
burials, and a memorandum of all affidavits brought to him within 
the limited time. And if no such affidavit should be brought, a 
memorial thereof to be entered in the Register, and of the time when 
the omission was notified to the Churchwardens or Overseers. 

An account of all burials, minister's certificates, and levying the 
penalties and the disposal thereof was required to be made from 
time to time by the Ovrerseers of the poor to the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions. 

The Act was directed to be publicly read after Divine Service upon 
the first Sunday after the Feast of St. Bartholomew every year for 
seven years ; and, like its predecessor, contained a clause that the 
provisions should not apply to anyone dying of the Plague. 

An amending statute was passed 32 Charles II., cap. i., reciting 
that a great loss of time was caused to persons requiring to make 
affidavits by reason of their having to take long journeys for the 
purpose of being sworn, and providing that on and after the 
2nd February, 1680, when no Justice of the Peace should reside in 
the parish, the oath might be administered by a Parson, Vicar, or 
Curate of any parish within the county (except only the Parson, Vicar, 
or Curate of the parish where the parly was interred). This statutory 
relaxation of the rigour of the law no doubt proved a great privilege 
to many persons, and especially to those in the poorer ranks of life 
to whom a long journey was often a matter of great inconvenience, 
involving also a consequent loss of time and a certain amount of 
expense. Doubtless the passing of this Act was the result of the loud 
outcry of the people against the unpopular law. 

The register of burials under the Act appears to have been differently 
kept in different places. For instance, in some registers there is no 
entry made of the affidavits except where they were not forthcoming, 
while in other places an entry was made of the date of each affidavit ; 
nearly every parish register, however, throughout the country has some 
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record of the burials in woollen, and more especially for the first few 
years after the passing of the Acts at the time when the law was 
strictly enforced. It is said that it was no uncommon thing for the 
Clerk or Sexton to call out at the graveside, on the conclusion of the 
service, and while the mourners were still assembled, ** who makes 
affidavit?*' thus, by unseemly interruption, reminding the relatives of 
the deceased of the penalty to be incurred if the law was not complied 
with. 

The parish registers at Kirton-in-Lindsey have entries of these 
affidavits down to 1724; however for the last few years instead of 
the date of affidavit being entered after each burial as in the earlier 
years of the register there is a note at the end of each year, ** affidavit 
in all cases." 

The following are copies of two out of five affidavits still preserved 
amongst the Kirton-in-Lindsey parish papers. 

Lincoln "^ Robena Brumbie of Kirton in y^ s^ parts and County maketh oath 
Lindsey / y' William Brumbie of y« same lately deceased was not wound up 
or buried in any shirt shift sheet br shroud made or mingled with 
fflax Hemp or other than what is made of sheeps Wool, nor in any 
cofEn lined with any material but sheep's Wool only. Dated y« 
26th day of June, 1 68 1. 

Robert Martin. 



Eliz : Huddleston 




Signed and sealed by us witnesses to y® above said affidavit. 
Jurat coram me 

Geo : Huddleston, 

Rect : de Waddingham. 



Lyncolne ^ John Dawson of Kirton maketh oath that Mary Ann Dawson 

Lynsey / his daughter lately deceased, were hot wrapt wound or put in 

any shift sheet or shroud made or mixed with hemp silke hair flax 

or any other material but what is made of sheep's wooll only 

according to a late act of parliament for the said purpose. 

Dated flTeb : y« 4*»»?i682. 

Samuel Crowder. 



Arthur Nailer. 



Jurat coram me 

Ro : Armlistead, 
Vic : de Messingham. 




2o8 INVENTORIES OF THE CHANTRIES, SOMERSET. 

The form it will be observed varies but slightly, and the party who 
makes the affidavit does not in any case appear to sign it. The 
Elstow parish register contains an entry that: ''Ann Bunyan [the 
step-mother of John Bunyan] was buried in woollen, September 25* 
1680."* 

The parish register at Sutton St. James*, for the year 1685, contains 
an interesting entry of a burial in linen contrary to law, with a memo- 
randum in the margin showing that the penalty was duly recovered. 
The following is a copy of such entry as it appears in the register : — 

M** y' Rebeccha Jarvis his mayde 
informed Justice Johnson hereof y« 
16 Apr : who issued out his warr' to 
y« Overseers & Churchwardens to 
demand 5* of ye Exec* who paid y« 
same & it was divided between y^ 
Informer & y« Poor as Jo : Markby 
saith. 



Mr : Fran : Dodge was buryed\ 
in Linnen contrary to y«l.Apr:i5^. 
Act of Parliam'. j 



In this case the clergyman does not appear to have given notice of 
the breach of the law, and the information was evidently given by an 
independent person who thereby secured for herself a share of the 
penalty. 

The laws for enforcing burial in woollen were not repealed until 
the year 18 15, 54 George III., although long before then the practice 
had been discontinued ; and the affidavits, formerly so strictly 
required had ceased to be filed, as also any entry regarding them to 
be made in the parish registers. 



3nventoriC0 of Cbantries in tbe Countij of 

Somerset, 154^ 

These inventories have been transcribed from the originals preserved 

in the Public Record Office {Exch. Q,R. Church Goods, ^). They 
are contained in a paper book of forty-one leaves, which have been 
separated at some former period, and which are now put together in 
no regular order. It seems on the whole better to print the 
inventories in their present order, than to attempt a reconstruction of 
the original sequence. Each inventory is prefaced with the form of 
indenture which is printed with the first inventory, and each 
concludes in the same manner as the first, with unimportant 
variations of spelling. These forms are not repeated in printing, but 



See Dr. Brown's Life of John Bunyan^ p. 302. 
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the clergyman's name and description, as well as his signature at the 
foot of each inventory is given, and will not unfrequently be read 
with interest. 

These inventories, although they only refer to a small portion of 
the Somerset chantries, are a few years earlier than the survey of the 
chantries in that county which has been printed by the Somerset 
Record Society,* and are, in a sense, supplemental to the contents 
of that very interesting volume. We have collated the inventories 
which are here given, with the notices of each of the. chantries in the 
volume referred to, and it will be seen how much of interest the one 
set lends to the other. In the Somerset Chantries^ Survey and 
Rental^ no inventories of the chattels occur, as in the present list ; 
while on the other hand, we learn from that volume much regarding 
the chantries, their chapels, and most of the clergymen whose names 
occur in the list which follows. References are also given to Mr. 
Weaver's book, Somerset Incumbents^ where further particulars of 
interest may be found. 

We have to thank the Right Rev. Bishop Hobhouse, the Rev. 
F. W. Weaver, and Mr. W. H. St. . John Hope for much help and 
many notes on points of obscurity and interest. Mr. W. Brown, of 
Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire, has kindly verified the spelling of some of 
the peculiar words which occur, and of which the meaning was not 
at first obvious. To Mr, Weaver we are especially indebted, not 
only for a large number of the notes, but also for much of the 
information concerning the clergymen named in the inventories. 

I. [Our Lady's chantry, Milverton]. 

This Inventory indentid made the xvij^ day of fi^^® yn the xxxvij^^^ yere of the 
reigne of oure SoQeigne lord Kyng henry the viij*'^ &c bytwene S' Gile3 Strang- 
ways Knyght Thomas Denton & Roger Kynsey Gen? CoinyssioSs appoynted for 
the Survey of all the channtreys ffrechapellf and other spuall pmocons yn the 
Countie of Sofis assigned to oure seid soQeigne lord the Kyngf ma**®* dispocicon 
by an acte of pliament made yn the xxxvij*^ yere of his noble reigne of the one 
ptie & Elys Salter channtrey priest of oure lady channtrey yn mylu'ton of the 
other ptie witnesseth that their was remaynyng yn the Custody of the seid 
channtrey priest at the makyng herof suche goodf & ornamentf as herafter 
ffolowith./ that is to say 

ffurst ij bellf valewid at v* 

Itfi ij payre of Vestymentf valewid at viij^ 

Itfi ij olde whyte chysables of fFustaynef valewid at xvj^ 

Itfi iij corporys case3 w* one cloth valewid at xij<* 

ItiB ij olde Aulter clothes & one lent cloth valewid at xvj** 

Itifi ij Towellf valewid at viijd 

Itfi a tablement J valewid at vj^ viij'* 

Itfi a beme of yrond valewid at iij^ 



* Vol. ii. (1888). Somerset Chantries^ Survey and Rental, 

t Probably for use in Lent. 
X Perhaps a small reredos of alabaster or some such material. 

14 
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Itfi a Coflfer ij syges * w' fFo'mes valewid at vj<* 
Itfi a holy water Buckett of brasse valewid at xij<^ 

vjd viij^ vj** 

Itfi one olde cloth iij long bordf a Coffer yn y^ channtrey bowse xx<^ 

xs vijs ijd 

Itfi a ffumes w^ other certyn tubbes & vattes valewid at xvij^ ij<* 
Itfi a chapell coQd w^ ledd 

Sm» cxlij* iiij^ 

All whiche goodf & ornamentt abouesaid the seid Comyssiofis have delyQed vnto 

the seid channtrey priest & haue Straitly comaunded hym saffely to kepe the 

same In witnes wherof to the one pte of this Inventory Indentid remaynyng w^ 

y* seid Comyssion*s the seid Chauntrey priest hath setto his seale And subscribed 

his name & to the other pte of this seid Inventory Indentid remaynyng w^ the 

said chauntrey priest the seid Comyssion's setto their seale3 the day & yere 

aboueseid 

p me heli3eu Sal¥ Ctm. 

In 1548, no plate. Ornaments, **with certayne howseholde stiiffe," 
42^. 4^^. Bell metal, 30 lbs. Lead, 2^ fodders. EUice Salter, 
aged 80, ** a man of honest conversation verray impotent.'* (See 
also Som, Incts., p. 400.) The chapel, covered with lead, stood in 
the churchyard. It was valued at jQio. The inhabitants wished 
to buy it, and use the lead for pipes to convey water to Milverton. 



2. [St. John the Baptist's chantry, Nettlacombe]. 

March [blank] 

John Wether incumbent of the chauntrey 3m Netelcomb 

* « • « * 

ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu' valewid at xx^ by estymacoii 
Itfl a Chalyce of Sylu* gyltt valewid a Ixyj* viij<*t 
Itfi a paxe of Sylu* valewid by estymacon at x^ 
Itfi iij olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at vj* vij<* 
Itfi ij litle Cruettt of Sylu* valewid by estymac5n at xx* 

Sm* vj^ iij* iiij** 

* « • • « 

by me S' John wether clarke. 

In 1 547 a chalice, a pax, and two cruets of silver, 36 oz. Also a 
gilt chalice, 8 oz. Ornaments, 6s. Sd, John Wyther, aged 60. 
As John Wetheridge, pension ^£6, He had been presented in 
1543 to Cantaria Simonis Ralegh in eccL B, M. de Nettlecombe. See 
Som. Incts. p. 406. 



* Syges, the plural of sege, a seat. 

t This is the beautiful and well-known chalice which is still preserved at 
Nettlecombe. 
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3- [The Free Chapel in Ilohester.] 

March 28 

'* George Carew incumbent of the ffrechapell 3m Ilchester." 

***** 

ffarst a bell valewid at iij^ iiij<^ 

Itfi an olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at 

Itfi a masse boke w' ij candelstykf valewid at 

Itfi ij aulter clothes ij Towellf & ij hangyng clothes Ixiij^ iiij^ 

Itfi a Coffer w' a fforme valewid at 

Itfi a Sacryng bell w' ij Cruettf valewid at 



p me george 
Carew clericu 

In 1548 ** The ffree Chapell of the holy Trynytie of Whytehale " 
in the towne of Ilchester. No plate or ornaments. George Carrowe, 
incumbent; as George Carewe, pension j£6 13J. 4^. (See also 
Som. Inc^s,, pp. 142, 272.) 



4- [Jesus chantry, Taunton]. 

March 24 

John Edward incumbent of the chauntrey nois Jhu yn Tanton 

* * * * 4> 

ffurst a peyre of Vestymentf of Tissew valewid at xiij* iiij«* \ 

Itfi ij other olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at iij* iiij<* f^^ ^"^ 

***** 

p me Jotiem Edwardf 

In 1548 two chalices/i6i oz. Ornaments, gs. John Edwardes, 
aged 50, **aman of honest conversacon and indifferently lerned." 
(See also Som Ir/cfs,, p. 454.) 



5* [St. Etheldred's chantry, Taunton]. 

March 24 

Willyam Calow incumbent of the chauntrey of Seynt Etheldrede yn Tanton 

***** 

ffurst a chalyce of sylu* viij vncs di xxxiiij^ 

Itfi ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at iiij* iiij** 

Itfi iij Alter clothes valewid at xvj<* 

Itfi a bell valewid at v^ 

Sm* To» xliiijs viij<» 

***** 
p me wittm Calow claricii 

In 1548 a silver chalice, 8 oz. Ornaments, 6s. Sd, William 
Callowe, Bachelor of Arts, aged 57. Pension ;^5. (See also 
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Som, Incis.y pp. 404, 454.) He was capellanus of West Monkton, 
Som, Chantries, p. 34. The chapel called " Netherwayes Chapel" 
was within the churchyard of the late priory of Taunton. 



6. [Our Lady's chantry, in Orewkerne Churchyard]. 

March 22 

S' John myghell chauntrey priest of oure lady chauntrey yn Crukerne 

«  « » * 

ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu' weyng vij vncf di xxx^ vj'* 
Itfi a corporys w* a case valewid at viij** 
Itfi ij payre of olde vestymentf valewid at xx<* 
Itfi ij Cruettf of Tyn w' a Coffer valewid at ij^ 
Itfi a bell w^ a litle sacryn' bell valewid at ij^ 

Sm* xxxv* 

*«*«■« 
p me Johem migheli 

In 1548 a silver chalice, yi oz. Ornaments 2s, 6d, Bell metal 
6 lb. Lead i\ fodder. John Michell, aged 80, "of honest con- 
versac5n'' his annual stipend jQ^ 51. io\d. The chapel in the 
churchyard, covered with lead, was valued at jQ6 131. ^d. (See also 
Som, Incts.y p. 343, where it is described as: Perpetua Cantaria in 
capella B, M. in ccsmeUrio eccL par, per Agndam de Monteau constructa 
et dotata.) 

7. [Wellingrton chajitries, Wells]. 

March 17*** 

Rychard meryfeld & henry banck chauntrey priests of the Newhall called la 
moundroy* yn the Cathedrall churche of Wellf 

* * * * * 

ffurst ij alter clothes valewid at vj<* 

Itfi a hangyng al9 clothe valewid at ij** 

Itfi a payre of Vestymentf of Sylke valewid at ij* 

Itifi a payre of Vestymentf of Dornyshe valewid at xij<* > xiiij' viij< 

Itfi a Chysable of white ffustyanf valewid at vj<* 

Itfi a masse boke valewid at vj^ 

Itfi a chalys olde & worne x^ 

3fC !llF 9|« 9iC 9|( 

p me henricii banke 
p me Rye meryfelde 



* There were certain lands to the north of the cathedral church of Wells, 
known as the ** Muntoria," or '* Muntorey," but later as Mont Roy, which gave 
the name to the college of chantry priests established there by Bishop Erghara 
in 1400. 

t Probably for Lent. 
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In 1548, a silver chalice 15 oz. Ornaments 4J. 2d, Henry Bankes, 
aged 54 (Pension ;£^ 12s, Sd.), and Richard Meryfelde, aged 60, 
were the incumbents of two chantries in Wells cathedral church, 
founded by William Wellington. Richard Meryfeld was instituted to 
the vicarage of Pilton 26 Apl. 1520 (Som. Inds. p. 166.) The 
position of chantry priest at Wells was often held by an old and 
retired incumbent. On 29 Sep., 1554, Hdnry Banks was instituted 
to the vicarage of South Petherton. (Som, Incis., p. 417.) 



8. LBath Hospital]. 

March 17 

John Symons incumbent of seynt Johns chapell yn the hospitalle of Bathe 

* * *  # 

ffurst a masse boke valewid at viij^ 

Itifi ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at viijs 

Itfi ij bellf valewid at vj^ viij<* 

Sm* xvs iiijd 

* + * :k * 

p me Johne Symons 

In 1548 the master was contumacious, and refused to appear. 
The hospital was annexed to the parish church of St. Michael, and 
the parson of the church was master of the hospital. The ornaments 
of the hospital were " estemyd wo'the '' i^i*. 2d, 



9- [St. Katherine's chantry, Ilminster]. 

March 17 

Thomas mychell incumbent of the chauntrey yn Ilmyster 

***** 

ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu* xiiij* 
Itfi ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at v* 
Itfi iij corpores w' their cases valewid at ij^ 
Itfi ij candelstyckf of latyn valewid at xvj^ 
Itfi iij Aulter clothes valewid at xij^ 
Itfi ij cruettt of tyn valewid at j'^ 

Sm* xxiijs v*^ 

* * * * * 

p me dom thoma mychell. 

The chantry of St. Katherine, in the parish church of Ilminster, 
founded by John Wadham, Esq. In 1548, a silver chalice 16 oz., 
and also " A suite and a cope of redde velvett, too other copes of 
the same. A suite and a cope of white damaske moche worne. A 
cope of blue satten and blue velvett very olde praised at Ixvjx. viij^." 
Thomas Michell, aged 60, "a man of honest conversacon and 
indifferently lernyd;" his stipend jQ6\ Pension, jQ<^, (See also 
Som, Incts,^ p. 383.) 
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10. [Our Lady's chantry, Crewkeme]. 

March 22 

S' John hychecock chauntrey priest of oure lady chauntrey yn Crulcerne. 

 * * * * 

ffurst a chalyce of Sylu' valewid at xxvj* viij<* sold for iiij yeres past of 

necessytie* 
Itfi a corporf w^ the case valewid at iiij^ 
Itfi iij aulter clothes valewid at ij^ 
Itfi ij curtaynes of Whyte valewid at viij«* 
Itfi a peare of candelstyckt of latyn valewid at vj<i 
Itfi ij pere of Vestymentf valewid at iij* iiij*^ 

Sm* xxxiij* vj** 

p me Johane hyscoke. 

The chantry of our Lady within the parish church of Crewkerne. 
In 1548, no plate. Ornaments, 6s, Sd. John Gedge was then 
incumbent. (See as to John Hiscoke, Som. Incts,^ p. 344.) 



II. [Wells Almshouse]. 

March 17 

S' John Dybbell priest mynyster of the almoshowse of Wellf 






ffurst an olde Vestyment of redd brangid t sylke w^ albe & amyas % valewid 

at iij* iiij** 
Itfi an olde Vestyment of blew damyske w^ albe & amyas valewid at vij^ 
Itfi an olde Vestytnent of Whyte bustayne w* albe & amyas valewid at ij^ 
Itfi an olde Ve&tyment of redd Sylke w^ albe & amyas valewid at xx^ 
Itfi an olde vestyment of Whyte ffustyane w' albe & amyas valewid at iiij* 
Itfi an olde vestyment of grene dornex w' albe & amyas valewid at xx<* 
Itfi a masse boke yn pchement w' ij lytle claspes of Sylu' valewid at iiij'' 
Itfi a payre of lytle olde candelstyckf & a holy water bokett of latyn valewid 

at xij<* 
Itfi a Chalyce of Silu* weyng xviij vncf di & di q*rt Stoppyd w' ledd yn the 

bottome ^ed by estymacion at Ix^ 

Sm* iiij'* iiij^ & viij«* 

The goodf yn the Kychyn 
ffurst ij Table bordf w' fforme3 valewid at iiij<* 
Itfi iij olde brasse potte3 valewid at vij* 
Itfi viij olde platfs iij pottyngers & on Sawcer valewid at iiij* 
Itfi iij little panne3 iij Candelstykf ij skelettt§ w' a chaf3mg dyshe valewid 
at ij* viijd 



* Probably the chalice belonging to the parish altar was used in its stead. 

t i.e., branched. % i.e., amice. 

§ Skellet : a long-handled metal pot. 



'\3 
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Itfi a mesure callid a busshell w' ij olde tubbs & a col)ord valewid at ij' viij** 
Itfi iiij olde table clothes valewid at iiij^ 

To. Sm» xvijs 
« * «  * 

p me Johann Dyble capellanu 
Sm* Tot— cj» viijd 

The almshouse was ordained and erected for the relief of one 
priest and twenty-four poor men and women to pray for the souls of 
the founders. The almshouse still remains, with its chapel and all 
endowments. In 1548, a silver chalice, i6i oz. Ornaments, 
23J. Sd. John Dyble, aged 70. Pension, j£^ 6s, Sd. 



12. [The Free Chapel in South Cheriton]. 

March 24. 

Willm"s clement incumbent of the frechappell of Cheryton 

* * * « * 
fiurst j bell pee ij^ 

* " * * * * 
p me Dmu Wiltm Clement 

In 1548, the chapel situated in the parish of Horsington had been 
leased by Robert Boydell, the incumbent, to Elizabeth Fitz James 
(widow), of Templecombe. No plate or ornaments. Bell metal, 
40 /ds. 



XXVlj* lllj** 



13. [Our Lady's chantry, in AUer]. 

March 17 

John Chyn incumbent of the chauntrey in AUer 

* * • • « 

flfurst a Chalyce of Sylu' pcell Gylt valewid at xxiij* iiij<* p est 
Itfi a payre of Vestymentf valewid at iij'' iiij** 
Itfi a corporys w^ his case valewid at viii** 

***** 

p me Joliem Chyn 

The chapel of Our Lady in Aller, situated in ** the base court " of 
the Manor of Aller. Founded by the ancestors of the Earl of 
Huntington. 

In 1548, the chapel ** cou'ed w' stone -worthe to be solde 
xxvjj. viij^." A parcel gilt silver chalice, 19 oz. Ornaments, 14^^. 
Bell metal, 40 lbs. John Chynne, aged 60. Pension, j£^. (See 
also Som. Incis,^ P* 5-) 



} Ix^ 
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14. [The three chantries, in Woolavington.] 

March 24 

Robt Stone Roger Wymbry & Robrt prydell incumbent f of the chauntreys 
yn WoUavyngton 

• * * « * 

ffurst ij chalicf of Sylu' pcell gylt weyng by estimacon a pece x vncf iiij" 
ItiB one chalyce holy gylt yn y« kepyng of wyll*m body esquyer 

weyng by estimac5n xij vncf at v* ye vnce 
Itfi viij olde peyre of vestymenlf valewid at xx** 
Ittfi one lytle bell valewid at x* 
Sm* viij" xs 

* # * * i« 

p me Robartu* ston. p me Rogerii* Wymbry. p me Robertu prydyll 

There were three chantries in Woolavington, of which Wm. Hody 
Esq., was patron : (i) St. John Baptist in the churchyard (R. Stone, 
instituted 30th July, 1541, incumbent) ; (2) Trinity chantry (R. 
Wymbry, incumbent) ; (3) St. Katherine's chantry (R. Prydyll, insti- 
tuted 19th June, 1545, incumbent). In 1548, St. John Baptist 
chantry had a parcel-gilt chalice, 12 oz. Ornaments, 6j. 8//. Bell 
metal, 40 lb. R. Stone, incumbent. The chapel stood in the church- 
yard. The Trinity chantry had a parcel-gilt chalice, 18 oz. 
Ornaments, 6s, St/. R. Wymbery, incumbent. Pension, j(^^. St. 
Katherine's chantry had ornaments, 6s, Sd, The chalice was still in 
Mr. Hody's custody. R. Prydyll, incumbent. Pension, j£^. (See 
also S0//1. Incts.^ pp. 220-222, and Weaver's Visitation of Somerset, 
p. 36.) 



i^. [Catcote Chapel.] 

March 17 

Rychard hodshon mynyster or chauntrey priest yn the chapel 1 of Catcote 

* ^ # * # * 

ffurst a chalice of Sylu' pcell gylted valewid at xxx" 

Itfi V payre of Vestymentf of dyu's sorlf valewid at xxxv^ viij'' 

Itifi a cope of blew damaske valewid at xv* 

Iti5i ij Surpluses, ij corporas w' the case3 valewid at iij^ 

Itffi iij aulter clothes iij napkyns valewid at ij^ 

I'P ij masse boke5 on portes* on pcessionall valewid at v^ 

I'P iiij brasyng candelstyckf v banners ij crosse5 valewid at vj* 

if iij frantes to the high aulter valewid at xij*^ 

1^ on fante cloth on Shytc on Vayll valewid at xx'^ 

IIP ij paxs of latyn & a Sencer of latyn valewid at xij'* 

IIP one canype ou' the sacrement & the pex valewid at vj'* 

Itifi ij lytle clothes valewid at vj^ 

Itni on tablement before the hygh aulter valewid at xij^ 



A brevarium or portos. 
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Itfi iij bels on holywat' fautt ij coffers valewid at xl^ 
Iifi yn the chauntrey ij croxs* on tablebord on coffer valewid at ij* 

Sm* vij" iiij* iiij^ 

* -jf * * * 
p me Rychardu hodshon 

The chantry of Catcote, in the parish of Murlinche. In 1548 a 
parcel gilt silver chalice, 16 oz. Ornaments, 73^. 4^. Bell metal, 
7 cwt. : viz., three bells in the steeple, a sancte bell, also two ** leche " 
bells in charge of W. Cooke. The ornaments were ; A cope of blue 
taffata, five pair of vestments, one of green velvet ** verraye olde,' 
two of olde rotten taffata and two of old ragged silk torn, a table, a 
chest, two crocks, two paxes, an old latten cross, and a holy water 
pot. An albe. A surplice. An ** olde palme clothe of canvas.'' 
An old sheet. A towel and an Altar cloth. Richard Hodshon, 
aged 47. Pension, ;^3 1 2s. 

16. [The Perpetuity in Bradford, near Taunton] 

March 24 

John hewsey incumbent of the ppetwytie )n Bradford 

* ^ •* * * 
ffurst a peyre of Veslymentf valewid at iij^ iiijd 

By me S' John hussy pi'st 

In 1548 no plate. Ornaments, 3^. 4d, John Hussey, incumbent, 

*' of honest conversation, indifferently lerned." Pension, ^S- I" 1529 

he was capellanus cantaricy when 20^. was bequeathed to " Sir John 

Husy is service" ( Wells Wills, p. it). (See also Som. Incts,, p. 315-) 



17- [Our Lady's chantry, in Porlook.] 

March 17 • 

S' Robrt laurence chauntrey priest of oure lady chauntrey yn porlock 
 •«• * * -x- 

ffurst a chalys of Sylu' pcell gyltid valewid at xls 
Itifi a payre of Vestymentf of olde blew Satyng valewid at iiij^ 
Itfi a olde cope of black damaske valewid at iij^ 
Itfi a olde payre of vestymentt valewid at ij^ 
Itfi ij olde tome whytt copes valewid at ij^ 
Itfi a payre of lattyng candelstyckf valewid at xvj^* 
Itfi iiij ault' clothes valewid at xij'i 

Sm^ liijs iiijd 

By me Robert laures p^est 

In 1548, described as "too chauntries foundyd w* in the paiishe 
churche." 

** Ther is but one incumbent ther whose name is Robte Laurence, 
clerke, having no certayne stipend for that he hathe (as he saythe), 
resigned the said Chauntrie to the J^ord mques Dorss a yeare past and 
more.'* t The house of residence was called the ** Two Chantries." 
A silver gilt chalice, 13J oz. Ornaments, 8j. 

{To be continued.) 
* ue.y crocks. f Somerset C/ian/rt'es, p. 49. 
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Dotes on tbe entailer Catbebral Cburcbee 

of 3relan^ 

III. 

THE PROVINCE OF MUNSTER {First poriicn). 

A VERY brief general introduction is all that is needed in dealing 
wiih the cathedrals of the province of Munster, the limits of which 
correspond with those of the ecclesiastical province of Cashel. 

The cathedral churches in Munster are in several cases buildings 
of considerable interest. Our limits exclude a notice of the 
ancient cathedral on the rock of Cashel ; but, even so, there are 
several others in the province which, either wholly or in part, retain 
features of interest and importance. Such, for instance, are the 
cathedrals of Ardfert,* Cloyne, Kilfenora, Killaloe, Limerick, Lis- 
more, and others in a less degree. In addition to these, there are 
the remains of ancient churches at Aghadoe, and Ardmore, which 
are often popularly dignified with the name of " cathedral " ; but, as 
the application of the title of cathedral to these buildings is more 
fanciful than real, we allude very briefly to them in the present 
series of notes, indicating to the reader where a more complete 
account of them may be found. 

Two ancient cathedrals in Munster were demolished during the last 
century. In one case, that of Cork, we know nothing of the 
building which was then unfortunately destroyed. In the other case, 
of Waterford cathedral, Harris has happily preserved two very fair 
drawings, as well as the ground plan, in his edition of Ware's History 
of the Bishops, A third cathedral in Munster, that of Emly, was 
pulled down about sixty years ago, and all that we know of the old 
building is gained from a rude representation of it which is engraved 
on the seal of the dean and chapter. With these three lamentable 
exceptions Munster has suffered less than the other provinces, and 
it retains several cathedral churches which call for a longer notice 
than the majority of those in either of the provinces of Ulster or 
Leinster. 

AGHADOE. 

Little or nothing is known of the origin or history of the bishopric 
of Aghadoe as a separate see. The names of a few of the bishops 
are preserved in the archives of some English dioceses in 
which they acted as suflfragans ; but it is very doubtful whether they 
were more than titular rulers of the diocese of Aghadoe itself. For 
many centuries the bishopric of Aghadoe has been united to, or 
rather merged in, that of Ardfert ; the diocese thus united being at 

* We take this opportunity of correcting a slip which occurs in page 90, where 
Ardfert cathedral is included among the cruciform churches with a western tower. 
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times called the bishopric of Ardfert and Aghadoe, and at other times 
that of Kerry. The latter designation, which is derived from the 
district, instead of from the see towns, is the name used at the present 
day by the Roman Catholics. 

Owing to their nearness to Killarney, the ruins at Aghadoe are 
better known than others of greater importance elsewhere. They 
comprise the base of an ecclesiastical round tower or cloichtech, a 
circular military tower, and the little ruined church called " Aghadoe 
cathedral.** 

This latter building, like the ** cathedrals" of Glendalough and 
Ardmore, scarcely falls within the ordinary meaning of the term. It 
is a small edifice, consisting of a nave and chancel, and measures 
about eighty feet in length, by about twenty-three feet in width. The 
nave, which is much the earlier portion, has been entered by a 
fine Romanesque doorway, and in the eastern wall of the chancel are 
two narrow lancet windows. These are practically the only 
architectural features which the building possesses, and of these the 
very fine doorway is alone of interest or importance. We must, 
however, refer the reader to what the late Lord Dunraven says re- 
garding the ruins at Aghadoe, in his work Notes on Irish Architecture^^ 
where some illustrations and a ground plan of the ecclesiastical ruins 
at Aghadoe are given. 

ARDFERT. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Brendan, 

The bishopric of Ardfert is of high antiquity, but the earlier history 
of the see is obscure, and very little is known of the bishops until 
after the arrival of the English in Ireland. 

Although in early times Ardfert was a place of size and importance, 
it is now only a small village. It is situated a few miles from the 
town of Tralee, and it still possesses not only the roofless (though in 
other respects fairly perfect), remains of its beautiful cathedral church, 
but the ruins of a remarkably fine Franciscan church and abbey as 
well. 

The body of the cathedral was unroofed during the rebellion in 
1 64 1, and has ever since remained more or less a ruin. The 
transept, however, was roofed, and was in use as the parish church 
of Ardfert, until the year 187 1, when a new church was consecrated 
for the use of the Protestants of Ardfert ; and then this portion of 
the cathedral was also unroofed, and allowed to go to decay with 
the rest.t 

In 1870, a monograph} on Ardfert Cathedral was published by Mr. 
Arthur HilU B.E. This work contains a plan of the cathedral, and 

* VoL ii., p. 115. 

t The writer is indebted to the Rev. W, D. Wade, Treasurer of Ardfert 
cathedral and rector of the parish, for the latter information. 

X Ardfert Cathedral ^ in ye County of Kerry ^ by Arthur Hill, B.E., Member of 
the Institute of Architects. Cork, 1870. 
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several drawings and elevations, as well as some admirable photo- 
graphs of the cathedral. By Mr. Hill's kind permission a reduced 
copy of his plan is given od the next page. Speaking of the cathe- 
dral, he says : 

" The precise date of the cathedral has not been ascertained, but, 
by comparison with the adjacent Franciscan Church, which was 
founded in the year 1253, it would appear to be a work of about the 
same period. In plan, tlie building then erected was a simple rect- 
angle, 137 feet long, by only 25 wide, with an aisle on the south-west. 
In later times a large transept was added on the south side, entered 
from the nave by two arches, and a Chantry and Mortuary Chapel, 
with a short aisle, was built on the north side of the choir. Probably 
about the same lime the heavy double embattlement that crowns the 
main walls was put up for the purpose of defence, and to which 
access was contrived by means of a" stairs built into the west gable. 



<Frsi, 



%phH«erapkbyH 



L-twnci, DabliK. 



A pair of corbels remain on each side of the choir, evidently inserted 
at some later period, and designed to carry a loft or screen across the 
Church. 

" One of the most interesting portions of the Cathedral is' the west 
door and arcade, the only remaining fragment of an ancient Celtic 
building that occupied the site of the present edifice ; and evidently 
standing on its original foundations, otherwise it would not have 
been placed so far from the aJtis of the building. The inner member 
of the doorway is similar in its treatment to the chancel arch in the 



of Sackville Street, Dublin. Mr. Lawrence's admirable, and extensive s 
photographs of Irish antiquilics, is not perhaps as well known to English 
antiquaiies as il deserves lo l>e. 
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A.— The Nave. 

B.— The Choir. 

C. — North Eastern Chapel. 

D. — Transept, used till 1871 for service. 

E. — South Aisle to Nave. 



Note. — The portion of the walls shewn : 
In black are : Celtic work. 

In crossed lines : Anglo-Irish work, Thirteenth Century 
In diagonal lines : Later work. 



REDUCED PLAN OF ARDFERT CATHEDRAL, COPIED FROM THE GROUND 

PLAN IN MR. A. HILL*S BOOK. 
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interesting Ciiurch at Kilmalkedar, near Dingle. The whole is exe- 
cuted in a fine grained sandstone, and exhibits the peculiarities of 
the style. 

" Incorporated into the north wall of the Cathedral, about 46 feet 
from the west end, is some very remarkable masonry, formed of large 
blocks of limestone, filled up with small fragments of the same mate- 
rial. It is certainly more ancient than the thirteenth century, but its 
antiquity with regard to the west door cannot be determined. 

"The nave is remarkable for the few windows it contained, and 
their small size. In the choir, however, tliere is no cause to com- 
plain of want of light. On the south side there is a range of nine 



lancet windows, and three great lights in the east end, of which the 
centre one is nearly 30 feet high. The effect of light in this portion 
of the building, being so much enhanced by the comparative darkness 
of the nave, must have been very fine. 

"The architectural treatment of the choir is extremely good, both 
in general lines and in detail; the mouldings are all well designed, 
and the foliage carving original in its character. This beautiful part 
of the building is unfortunately in a dangerous condition ; the heavy 
embattlement, placed upon walls structurally weak, has greatly injured 
them, and the stability of the choir now entirely depends on a great 
square buttress on the quoin. 
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** One of the niches at the east end is at present filled by a figure 
popularly known as * St. Brandon * — discovered some years ago close 
to its present position. He is represented in the act of blessing, and 
holds a crozier in the left hand. It is evidently a very ancient piece 
of sculpture, and considerably older than the work against which it 
now rests." 

As we have already stated in speaking of Aghadoe, that see was 
merged in the bisiiopric of Ardfert at a very early period. In 
i66f Dr. William Fuller was consecrated to the bishopric of 
Limerick, with Ardfert and Aghadoe added tn commendam. Since 
that time they have been held together, and they were formally 
incorporated in one united bishopric by the Church Temporalities 
Act, in 1834. 

In 1868 the chapter of Ardfert was returned as consisting of five 
members : dean, chancellor, treasurer, precentor, and archdeacon. 
There was also a minor canonry, but the office was suspended in 
1 84 1 by the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the emoluments 
transferred to their funds. There is an archdeacon of Aghadoe as 
well, but he was not accounted a member of the chapter of Ardfert. 

ARDMORE. 

A bishopric was founded during the fifth century at Ardmore, 
in the southern part of the county of Waterford. It is said 
to have been afterwards recognized and confirmed by St. Patrick.* 
Little is known of any of the bishops of Ardmore ;t and at the 
end of the twelfth century the bishopric was absorbed in that of 
Lismore. 

There are still several important ecclesiastical remains at Ardmore, 
including a ruined church of very high interest, which is frequently 
called "Ardmore Cathedral." It is obvious, however, that this 
building cannot claim the title of a cathedral church in the ordinary 
and proper acceptance of the word. We therefore pass it by 
in these notes, referring the reader, as we did in the somewhat 
similar case of Glendalough, to the description of it given 
elsewhere.} 



* Fasti Eccl, Hib,, VoL i., p. 212. 

t In the recently issued volume of the Surtees Society, containing the Metrical 
Life of St, Cuthberl, from the manuscript belonging to the Earl of Carlisle, the 
author mentions one Eugeny bishop of Ardmore, as responsible for the Story of 
St. Cuthbert's Irish parentage : 

'* And how a Kinge was his fader, 
And a Kynge's doghter his moder.'* 

According to Dr. Cotton {Fasti, Vol. i., p. 212) Eugene was bishop of Ardmore 
in 1 174. 

t See Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Ireland, (1871) p. 277, and Miss 
M. Stokes' Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, pp. 121-122. In the latter 
some illustrations are given. 
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CASHEL. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick. 

The far-famed ruins of the ancient catliedral church on the rock of 
Cashel are outside the scope of the present notes. It will suffice for 
us to indicate that while the see of Cashel is of great antiquity, its 
origin and early history are rather obscure. " It seems probable 
that during some centuries Cashel was subject to £mly as its 
metropolitan see."* In 1152 Donat O'Lonargan, bishop of Cashel, 



r 1763-88), FROM THE WEST. 

received the pall from Cardinal Paparo, the papal legate, and from that 
date Cashel was accounted the metropolitan see of Munster, until 
the death of the learned Dr. Richard Laurence, archbishop of Cashel, 
on December z8th, 1838, when the see was reduced to a suffragan 

• Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol i„ p. i. 
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position, and its metropolitical rights were annexed to the see of 
Dublin. In the Roman Catholic arrangement Cashel still remains 
an independent archbishopric. 

In 1748 Dr. Arthur Price, archbishop of Cashel, caused the 
ancient cathedral on the rock of Cashel to be unroofed and dis- 
mantled ; and having persuaded the chapter of Cashel to acquiesce, 
an order of the Privy Council, dated June loth, 1749, was issued, 
whereby the parish church of St. John, Cashel, was constituted the 
cathedral church, in lieu of the ancient and dismantled church on St. 
Patrick's Rock. The newly constituted cathedral was to be *' both 
cathedral and parochial," and was to be known ** by the name or 
names of the Cathedral and Parochial Church of St. Patrick's Rock and 
St. John Baptist, Cashell."* In spite of this transference to St. John's, 
his successor, Dr. John Whitcombe, was enthroned in both the 
ancient and the newly constituted cathedrals, on October 12th, 1752.! 
On the Act for the disestablishment of the Irish Church taking effect, 
the ruined cathedral, with the other buildings on St. Patrick's Rock, 
became national property.- 

The modern cathedral of Cashel is a stately Georgian church ; the 
ground plan is that of a parallelogram, with a tower and spire at the 
west end, and a recess for the altar at the east end. From extracts 
printed by Dr. Cotton, it would seem that the foundation stone was 
laid on June 23rd, 1763, and the building finally completed in 1788. 
It owed much to archbishop Agar, who added the tower and spire; 
and on his monument in Westminster Abbey a representation of the 
cathedral, as seen from the west, is carved in relief. Originally, the 
whole body of the church was fitted up as the choir of a cathedral, 
with returned stalls along the western wall for the members of the 
chapter. During the incumbency of Dr. Macdonnell as dean 
(1862 — 1873) ^ quasi-chancel was formed at the east end, with new 
stalls, and with a throne for the bishop. 

The chapter of Cashel was returned, in 1868, as consisting of 
ten members : dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and five prebendaries. One of the five prebends, that of Glankeen^ 
was annexed to the bishopric. 

From a note which we made a few years ago, the stalls were 
arranged and labelled in order, as follows : 



South Side. 

DECANUS. 
CANCELLARIUS. 
ARCHIDIACONUS. 
NEW CHAPEL. 
KILLARDNY. 



North Side, 

PRECENTOR. 

THiESAURARIUS. 

GLANKEEN. 

KILBREAGH. 

FENNOR. 



The bishop's throne was in the usual position on the south side, 
eastward of the stalls. Since the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and the subsequent suppression of the chapter of Emly, a stall in the 
choir of Cashel cathedral has been assigned to the archdeacon of 
Emly. 

* Fasti EccL Hib.^ Vol. i., pp. 20, 21, n. + Ibid^ p. 21. 
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CLOYNE. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Colman. 

The bishopric of Cloyne, in the county of Cork, was founded in 
the sixth century, by St. Colman. As is ofleti the case in Ireland, 
the cathedral church has in after times borne his name, being dedi- 
cated in honour of its founder. In the year 1431 the see of Cloyne 
was united with that of Cork, and this union continued until dissolved 
by Letters Patent, in 1638, From 1660 to 1678 Cioyne was united 
with Cork and Ross (the latter bishopric having been held in com- 
mtndam with Cork since 1583). From 1678, until the death of Dr. 
John Brinkley, bishop of Cloyne, which occurred in 1835, Cloyne 
was a separate bishopric ; but in the latter year, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Church Temporalities Act, Cloyne was once 
more added to Cork and Ross, thus forming the united Protestant 
bishopric of Cork, Clojne, and Ross. In the Roman Catholic 
arrangement of the bishoprics, each of the three sees of Cork, Ross, 
and Cloyne, is at present held separately. 



Cloyne is a small town, about four miles from Middleton, and 
about double that distance from Queenstown. The ancient cathedral 
church is still in use, and is in a very fair state of preservation as 
regards many of its architectural features. It is a low, cruciform 
structure, mainly of the thirteenth century, comprising a nave of five 
bays, and with side aisles, an aisleless choir and transepts, and a rect- 
angular chapter house on the north side of the choir, parallel with 
the north transept. There is no sign that the church ever possessed 
a tower attached to it, although Mr. Mackenzie Walcott speaks of a 
central tower, which he stales has fallen ;* and the chapter seal 
(dated 1700) shews a conventional representation of a church, per- 
haps intended for the cathedral, having a soutli-west tower. It is 
evident, however, from an examination of the building, that there 

• Caihedrals of tke Vnilid Kingdom, p. 298, 
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nevtir was a central tower, and ihe representation on the chapter seal 
may, no doubt, be taken as a license on the part of the designer. 
From time out of mind, too, the bells have been hung in the noble 
cloichtech, or round tower, which stands at a distance of some fifty 
yards to the north-west of the cathedral. 

Internally, the nave, which is 78 feet 6 inches in length, is divided 
into five bays by a range o( arches, which spring without columns 
or pillars, from solid, massive, quadrilateral blocks of masonry, thus 
producing a very strange effect. The nave and the transepts are 
unused, and the portion forming the choir is divided off by walls, 
built at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the ritual choir 
was enlarged, by the addition within its limits, of the central aisle of 
the easternmost bay of the nave. Access from the nave to the choir 
is gained through a very graceful piece o! classical woodwork, 



(J'rtm a pketngmfh h^ W. Lawniui, Dublin,) 

which, it is to be hoped, may be carefully preserved whenever the 
cathedral is restored. In 1774 the chapter books record that the 
" great arch " was taken down. This was, no doubt, the original 
chancel arch, which in 1 705 had become incorporated in the western- 
most part of the building, then enlarged and used as the choir. The 
enlarged choir, as it at present exists, is 87 feet 9 inches in length 
internally, and is the part of the building used for service. It is fitted 
Up with an organ gallery at the west end, and with modern stalls and 
throne of the painfully prim and spiritless character, which, forty 
years or so ago, was looked upon as specially " correct." The pulpit and 
pews correspond in character with the stalls, the ceiling is plastered, 
with a plain cornice, and the only really redeeming feature in tliis 
portion of the building is a modern decorated east window of five lights, 
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with reticulated tracery. The north transept, which was the burial 
place of the Fitzgerald family, was known as the Fitzgerald aisle ; 
and the south transept, from a similar cause, was called the Poore 
aisle, as belonging to the family of Poore, of Shanagary. 

The late Dr. Caulfield, F.S.A., in Annals of the Cathedral of St. 
Coleman^ Cloyne^^ has printed a large number of extracts from the 
the chapter books, and other documents bearing on the condition 
and history of the cathedral, mainly during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From these extracts we learn how many 
tinkerings and alterations the building has undergone since the 
Reformation. The most important alterations seem to have been 
those effected in 1705, when the ritual choir was lengthened west- 
wards ; in 1723, when there were some alterations made at the west 
end of the church ; and in 1774, when the choir or chancel arch 
was destroyed. At the time of the lengthening of the choir, in 1705, 
the exterior of the cathedral must have been entirely changed in 
aspect. Dr. Caulfield observes (p. 22), regarding this, as follows : 

** At this time an alteration made in the roof must have completely 
changed the appearance of the Cathedral. To secure the roof of the 
body of the church, it was found necessary to pull down the battle- 
ments, besides the pinnion ends of Poore's and Fitz-Gerald*s Aisle, 
and the roofs carried into the body of the church. An examination 
now of the walls of the nave and aisles will reveal independent 
brackets in each, from which we may presume that each had 
originally roofs of their own, the rafters resting on these brackets. 
From this, we may dale the present roof of the Cathedral. In the 
engravingof the Cathedral in Harris's edition of Sir James Ware's 
Works, published 1739, there is a ridge at the junction of the roof of 
the nave and aisles, as at present. It was the existence of these 
battlements and the separate roofs, that caused such frequent allusion 
to the gutters before the alteration. It was also proposed to enlarge 
the choir 21 fe^^t eastwards, and to utilise the materials of the 
Chapter House for this purpose. This work was never accomplished, 
and the Chapter House was only repaired and adorned. Meantime, 
five tons of timber were purchased by Mr. Vayle, in Lord Inchiquin's 
wood, to carry on the work." 

Once again, in 1828, the choir was threatened with enlargement in 
order to accommodate the large number of paiishioners who attended 
the service. Fortunately the choir escaped then, as it had done in 
1705, and a redistribution and rearrangement of seats was all that 
took place. At the present time we are informed by the dean (the 
Very Rev. H. T. Fleming, D.D.), that a proposal to restore the 
whole of the cathedral is being mooted. There is no doubt that the 
cathedral is much in need of reparation, and of re-arrangement 
internally. It is to be sincerely hoped, that warned by the lament- 
able ** restorations " which have taken place in other cathedrals in 
Ireland, the authorities at Cloyne will see that no injury is done to 

- •  ' - —  

* Cork, 1882, Purcell and Co.; only 150 copies printed, and now (1891) out of 
print. 
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any of the ancient work of their very interesting, and quaintly 
characteristic church. With scrupulous care to destroy nothing of 
antiquity, Cloyne cathedral may very well undergo a conservative 
and judicious restoration. The dean is endeavouring to raise funds 
for this purpose, and anyone disposed to help should communicate 
with him. 



CLOYNB CATHEDRAL (l739), FROM THB SOOTH. 

In the minds of most persons, the name of Cloyne is inst^parahly 
connected with the admirable bishop Berkeley, who held the see 
from 1734 to 1753. He died at Oxford, and is buried in 
the cathedral church there; but during his episcopate he lived at 
Cloyne, and the remains of some of his children are buried in Cloyne 
cathedral, where only quite recently a monument has been erected 
to his memory. In the latter half of last century the musical services 
of Cloyne cathedral reached a high pitch of excellence, which was 
unequalled anywhere else in Ireland, outside Dublin. Their 
eminence declined during the early part of the present century, and 
in 1868 the dean made a return to the Royal Commission, that 
there had been five vicars choral (or minor canons), but that their 
property was vested, at that time, in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The musical services of the cathedral were 
then costing ^145 a year, but with the disestablishment the funds 
for this ceased. 

In 1868 the chapter was returned as consisting of nineteen 
members: dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, and 
fourieen prebendaries. 
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From a note, which we made in 1874, the stalls were arranged and 
labelled as follows : 



South returned Stalls. 

DECANUS. 

CANCELLARIUS. 
South half-returned Stall, 

ARCHIDIACONUS. 

South Stalls. 

DONOGHMORE. 
INNISCARRA. 
KIL M<=DONOUGH. 
KILLENEMBR. 
BALLY HAY. 
KILL M<=CLENNY. 
COOLINE. 



North returned Stalls, 

PRiECENTOR. 

THitSAURARIUS. 
North half-returned Stall. 

[Unassigned]. 
North Stalls, 

AGULTIE. 

BRIGOWN. 

CAHIRULTAN. 

GLANMORE. 

COOLE. 

SUBQLTER. 

LACKEEN. 



The throne was on the south side of the choir, eastwards of the 
range of stalls. Dr. Caulfield has extracted from the chapter books 
a minute, dated January 9th, 1678-9, which provided for the erection 
of a throne for the " next coming Bishop and his lady in such a place 
in the quyre of the Cathedral as they [the dean and the oeconomus] 
shall think most convenient." It is evident that other of the Irish 
chapters also treated the bishop^s throne as a family pew for the 
diocesan and his wife. Instances of this degradation of a bishop's 
see actually remain at Raphoe and Leighlin. 

In concluding these brief notes on Cloyne cathedral, we would 
express our obligations to Dr. Fleming, the dean, for information on 
several points, and for the loan of a copy of Dr. Caulfi eld's Annals, 
which it is now scarcely possible to purchase anywhere. Those who 
wish to follow in detail the vicissitudes of Cloyne cathedral must be 
referred to Dr. Cauifield's book ; the limits of space at our disposal 
preclude a more lengthened use of the extracts being made here. 

CORK. 

The Cathedral Church of St, Fin Barre, 

The see of Cork was founded in the early part of the seventh 
century by St. Fin Barre, to whom the cathedrd church has since 
been dedicated. Like other early ecclesiastical centres in Ireland, 
the religious school at Cork became widely renowned, and we are 
told that at one time no less than seventeen bishops and seven 
hundred clergy were residing there, in company with St. Fin Barre 
and St. Nessan.* As was usual with other places of similar fame, 
Cork frequently suffered from the depredations of the plunderer; and 
on one of these occasions the pirates seized and carried off the silver 
shrine which held the remains of St. Fin Barre. Until the arrival of 
the English in Ireland in 11 72, the records of the see, and the list 
of the bishops who ruled it, are very meagre. After that date the 
list of bishops is perfect ; nevertheless, we know scarcely anything 



* Handbook to the Cathedral Church of St, Fin Barre^ Cork, by Richard 
Caulfield, LL.D., p. 5. 
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about the cathedral church, either as to its history or charactor. 
This church in a decayed condition existed until 1735, when it was 
demolished, and a small and. parochial-like classical church was 
built in its place. All that we know of the building which was 
pulled down in 1735 is gained from incidental references to it in the 
chapter books and elsewhere. Unfortunately, Harris, in his edition 
of Ware's History of the Bishops of Ireland, has not preserved a 
record or drawing of the church, and it is almost impossible to 
recover anything amounting to a correct conception of what it was 



like. Dr. Caulfield has given (opposite page 44) in Annals of St, 
Fin Barris Cathedral, a sketch taken from an impression of the 
chapter seal, attached to a deed in 1681 ; and this he conceives to 
have been a representation of the ancient cathedral. It is difEcult 
to say how far this may or may not be a rude picture of the 
cathedral, but it scarcely gives the idea that it is more than a con- 
ventional picture. We gather, however, from documentary allusions 
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to the cathedral, that it was a cruciform church, and we also learn 
that there was a chapel on the north side of the nave dedicated to 
St. Clement, which was sixteen feet in length from east to west, and 
twelve feet in width.* During the seventeenth century the cathedral 
was constantly repaired and patched up. In 1649, the economist 
was directed by the chapter to expend the rents and profits on the 
reparation and adornment of the church. In 1689-90 it suffered 
grievously ; the steeple was garrisoned by English troops under 
Lieut. Townsend, and the Irish, who held the fort opposite, played 
against it with a large cannon. A twenty-four pound shot, which had 
struck the steeple, was found imbedded in it, when that portion of 
the cathedral was demolished in April, 1865. 

At a chapter meeting held on November 8th, 1733, the dean and 
chapter having taken into consideration that the cathedral was ** in 
very bad repair, and in great danger of falling " ; application was 
made by them to the bishop for his advice as to pulling it down, and 
building a new cathedral. The bishop's advice would seem to have 
been adverse to the demolition of the old building, for at a chapter 
held on May 15th, i734,t the economist was directed **to go on 
immediately with the repairing of the cathedral, and find workmen 
and materials sufficient for the same." Six months later, however, 
at a chapter meeting held on September 5th, 1734, the ancient 
cathedral was condemned to be pulled down, and the bishop was 
requested to direct such a plan as he thought proper. On April 9th, 
1735, ^^^ chapter decided that the erection of the new cathedral 
should be immediately begun, in accordance with the plan the 
bishop had agreed on. The funds for the new cathedral, which 
incorporated the towerj of the old church, were raised by a tax on 
coal, levied under an Act of Parliament, by the corporation of the 
city of Cork. The vote, in favour of the five years' application of 
this tax to the erection of the new cathedral, was carried by thirteen 
votes to four, in the city, council. 

The cathedral which was built in 1735 *s thus described: "The 
cathedral of Cork crowns a slight rising ground ; and, excepting the 
tower of the steeple, and a few other remains of its predecessor which 
were incorporated with it, was all built between the years 1725 and 
i735,§ by means of a tax imposed by act of parliament of one 
shilling per ton upon all coal and culm consumed within the city. 
It is a plain, massive, dull, tasteless, oblong pile, totally destitute of 
what is usually regarded as cathedral character, and possessing hardly 
a claim to any sort of architectural consideration. The old tower 
rises from the west end, and is surmounted by an octagonal spire of 
most unsymmetrical proportions ; the body of the church affects the 

* Dr. Caulfield*s AnnalSf p. 20. 

+ Ibid^ p. 64. 

J This was not the medieval tower, but one which had been built circa 1670, 
and which included, at the western entrance, a doorway from the previous 
cathedral. 

§ This, as we have seen, is not exactly correct. The cathedral was built in 
1735. A new spire was added on the top of the old tower in 175 1 and 1752, 
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Doric order, but has windows with wooden sash frames, and presents 
hardly a feature of attraction to either the superficial observer or the 
artist ; and the interior is distinguished from that of an ordinary 
parochial place of worship only by the bishop's throne and the stalls 
of the dignitaries. A pointed doorway [in the tower at the west end] 
is the only one of even the remnants of the ancient structure which 
draws attention ; it is recessed and richly moulded ; it consists of two 
distinct arches, ornamented in low relief — the outer by cluster 
columns and a cinquefoil head, and the inner by bold and well 
relieved mouldittgs."* 



CORK. THE CATKEDRAL BUILT IN I73S, FROM THE WEST. 
{Frviii a plut^^rafk iji IV. Lwanrut, Dkbliit.'i 

In i86r the chapter being free from debt, the finance committee 
suggested, that any annual surplus of income should be applied 10 
the formation of a fund for the repairs, or re-building of the cathedral. 

• The Parliamentary GaztlUtr af Ireland {DxihWn 1844), p. 517. 
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The year following plans for a new cathedral were exhibited, and in 
1863 the late Mr. W. Burges* designs were selected, and he was 
appointed architect of the cathedral. On October 20th, 1864, a 
faculty was issued for taking down the old cathedral, and building a 
new one ; and on the Sunday following, service was held in the 
eighteenth century building for the last time. The foundation stone 
of the new cathedral designed by the late Mr. W. Burges, R.A., was 
laid on January 12th, 1865, by the bishop of Cork, Dr. John Gregg, 
whose revered memory will ever remain inseparably associated with 
the building of the new cathedral. Four days later the workmen 
began to dismantle the old building. The new cathedral was con- 
secrated on November 30th, 1870, and as a wholly modern structure 
it does not claim a lengthened notice here. It is a very stately 
church, cruciform in design, with a central and two western towers, 
each of which is surmounted by a spire. The length of the building 
is about 160 feet, and the height of the central tower and spire 
240 feet. On the whole it is the most cathedral-like of any of the 
modern churches which have been built for that purpose in the present 
day. The chief faults are that it is a little heavy in design, and that 
the plan is not in accordance with that of any ancient example in 
Ireland, the details of the architecture are also French rather than 
Irish ; but with these exceptions the building, as a whole, must be 
pronounced to be remarkably successful, and is well worthy of the 
city it adorns, while it is no slight testimony to the very real genius of 
its architect. The chapter of Cork was returned, in 1868, as con- 
sisting of seventeen members : dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacon, and twelve prebendaries. There was also a minor 
corporation of vicars choral ; originally they were four in number, but 
at the time the return was made to the commissioners, there were 
only two members of the corporation. All the members of the 
chapter had duties to perform in connection with the cathedral 
church. 

EMLY. 
The Cathedral Church of St, Alibeus, alias Elibeus, 

The see of Emly is one of the most ancient in Ireland, and was 
founded by St. Ailbe in the fifth century. It was the metropolitical 
see of the province of Munster until 1152, when Cardinal Paparo 
conferred the pall for Munster on the bishop of Cash el, and from 
that date Cashel supplanted Emly in metropolitical dignity, and 
Emly was reduced to the position of a suffragan see, subject to the 
archbishop of Cashel. In 1568 the bishopric of Emly was united 
with that of Cashel ; a union followed in both the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic arrangements of the dioceses. Dr. Cotton has 
printed the Act of the Irish Parliament, by virtue of which this union 
was effected.* Its preamble recites how greatly the see of Cashel 
had become impoverished, and that the then vacant and adjacent 
see of Emly, was also too poor to sustain a bishop of its own. The 

* Fasti Ecd. Hib,, Vol i., pp. 78-82. 
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Act then unites the two sees, and it is so worded as to indicate the 
complete absorption of the see of Emly in that of Cashel, rather than 
a simple union of the two bishoprics. It declares that, "henceforth 
for ever the said bisshoprickea and diocesses of Cashell & Imolye 
shalbe adjudged made reputed & taken as one hole & imire 
diocesse of Cashell & by that name shalbe knowen & used and 
not as several diocesses." A further clause provides for the consent 
of the chapter of Cashel, in cases in which the consent of the chapter 
of Emly would have been previously necessary, and it proceeds to 
enact yet further, " that from henceforthe for ever the hole Clergie of 
the said diocesse of Imolie shalbe accepted taken reputed and 
adjudged parte & member of the clergie of Cashell & shall not 
henceforthe be reputed or taken a distincte body corporation or 
clergie from the clergie of Cashell." 

In spite of these and other stringent provisions, it is remarkable 
that' the two dioceses, although united under one bishop, remained 
separate and distinct, each with its clearly defined limits, and with 
its own cathedral church and chapter. 



In 1828 the ancient cathedral church of Emly was pulled down, 
and a new and insignificant church built in its stead, at a cost of 
^£2,750. Dr. Caulfield mentions in SigUia Hibernica, thai persons 
who remembered the old cathedral, stated that the representation of 
a church on the chapter seal was a very fair picture of the old 
cathedral. The appearance of the building represented in the seal 
corroborates this statement, although Dr. Ciulfield has not pointed 
out that it does so. It shows a composite building, which the 
designer of a seal would not have devised. In the centre, on the 
north side of the church, there is a medieval tower, with characteristic 

• Etilai^ed from Dr. Caulfield's drawing of the Chapter Seal. 
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Stepped Irish battlements, and crowned by a low stunted spire. The 
body of the church appears as a parallelogram, with doors and 
windows of the seventeenth century. This leads to the conclusion 
that the body of the cathedral had been largely repaired, if not 
rebuilt, at that time. An enlarged copy of the picture of the 
cathedral, as it appears in Dr. Caulfield's illustration of the seal, is 
given here, as it may be pretty safely taken as a rough sketch of the 
cathedral destroyed some sixty years ago. 

The building which took its place was closed soon after the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church, and has since been pulled 
down, as there are no resident Protestants at Emly. The Roman 
Catholics wished to buy it, and offered as much as ;^2,ooo for the 
building and site, but their offer was refused, partly on legal grounds, 
but mainly because of the religious objection of the Protestant 
bishop, Dr Day.* The Roman Catholic priest of Emly, Canon 
Power, has however, built a handsome new church of St. Ailbe close to, 
and parallel with the site of the ancient cathedral. The new church, 
which is now the representative of the ancient foundation of St. 
Ailbe, consists of a nave with clerestory and side aisles, and a 
chancel, and with a tower and spire on the north side. It is in 
design a fine parochial, rather than a cathedral church, and the 
chief mistake is that the style of architecture is French in detail, 
and not Irish, a mistake which it shares with many other modern 
churches in Ireland. 

In 1868 the chapter of Emly was returned as consisting of eight 
members: dean, precentor, chancellor, archdeacon, and the four 
prebendaries of Kil/enelick, Doon, Lattin, and Isert Lawrence. The 
deanery was then vacant, the prebend of Lattin suspended, and that 
of Isert Lawrence held (as of old) by the bishop of the diocese. The 
precentor, chancellor, and archdeacon returned their duties as being 
** to preach in turn in the cathedral;" the prebendaries stated that they 
had no duties to perform. There were no corporate funds belonging 
to the chapter, ** except the Economy Fund, over which the Dean 
and Chapter exercise a control and management." This amounted 
to ^^326 2S. id. per annum, and had been spent as follows : 

Vicar of the Parish ... ... .. ;^i4o o o 

School .. ... .-. ... 47 o o 

Insurance County Cess, about ... 2100 

Repairs of the Cathedral ... ... 19 3 4 

Library, Fees, etc. ... ... ... 500 

It was also stated that the vicar of the parish officiated in the cathe- 
dral ; and the whole number of members of the then Established 
Church, in the entire parish of Emly, was given as 31 only. 



* The writer is indebted to the Very Reverend Canon Power, P.P., for this 
information. 
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IRoman Sepulcbral Tllrne at aibborougb* 

BY ALEX. D. H. LEADMAN, F.S.A. 

In Mr. Lawson's ** Museum Isurianum" at Aldborough there is a 
small collection of funeral urns. They have been found from tilhe to 
time at Aldborough, chiefly in the Chapel Hill,* which is outside the 
walls of Isurium, and hard by the position which the southern gate of 
the city must have occupied. 

At the present time there are seven urns, more or less perfect, 
besides numerous fragments, but undoubtedly these represent only a 
small portion of the urns which have been discovered ; for besides 
breakages, accidental and otherwise, it is well known that many relics 
of the Roman city have found their way into museums in other places, 
or have fallen into the hands of persons, who not knowing their 
proper value, soon forgot whence they had come. It cannot be 
too often, or too emphatically insisted, that all such " finds " (properly 
labelled with the date and exact place of their discovery) should 
obtain a permanent home in a local museum, if there is one. Besides 
the risk of eventual loss, such things lose more than half their interest, 
when alienated from the place to which they properly belong. 

Four of these urns are fairly perfect, two others have their sides 
broken, and out of the seven, four contain calcined bones ; in all 
cases the bones are those of young people. 

No. I is made of a dark yellow clay, is 7^ inches in height, the 
diameter of the opening at the rim is 5 J inches, at the base 3^ inches, 
and it has a circumference of 20 inches. The top has gone. Round 
the belly-part is a band of diamond-shaped squares, which is the 
only ornamentation. This urn is empty. 

No. 2 is of a dark gray-blue clay, is 8 inches in height, 6 inches in 

' diameter at the rim, only 2 J inches at the base, and is 25 inches in 

circumference. There is a belt of rough work without any design 

round it, and this is the only ornament. This urn is empty, and 

has no lid. 

No. 3 is also of a dark gray-blue clay, is 8§ inches in height, 4 J inches 
in diameter at the brim, 3 J inches at the base, 22 inches in 
circumference. It is devoid of any ornament, and without lid, but 
contains a few bones. 

No. 4 is of a light gray clay, has been 9 inches in height, the rim is 
very much broken, the diameter of the base is 3 inches, and the 
circumference is 28 inches. The lid is wanting, and the urn is 
quite plain, but contains a goovl many bones. 

No. 5 is of dark gray-coloured clay, and is exactly like No. 2 in 
size and shape, with the same kind of band around it. This urn 
contains bones. 



* There is no doubt about this having been the chief burial place. Urns, 
skeletons, etc., have been found here in abundance on both sides of the road that 
would lead from Isurium to Olicanum and Calcaria. 
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No. 7 is much damaged. It is of a red clay, is 7 inches high, all 
the top but a very little bit has gone, the diameter at the base is 2f 
inches, and the circumference is 23 J inches. There are the remains 
of one handle, and this urn contains bones. 

No. 6 is the most remarkable in this collection, as it is a casket of 
wrought lead with a lid. It is 7J^ inches in height, has an unequal 
diameter at its opening of 3I inches, expanding at the base to a 
diameter of 10 inches, with a circumference of 32 inches. It weighs 
2 2f pounds. Two-thirds of its capacity are filled by the calcined 
bones of some young person. No one can say when or whereabouts 
in Aldborough it was discovered ; but the story is, that it was found 
built into a wall. Examples of such leaden urns or caskets are rare, 
and it seems possible that lead was used here, as it would be much 
more easily obtained at Isurium than any other more valuable material, 
and very probably the calcined bones contained in this casket are 
those of a person of high rank or importance, and may, at the time, 
have been : 

** Regarded as the most noble corse, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. "* 

In May, 1888, some workmen were employed in draining a field, 
called Inneker, in the township of Minskip, near Boroughbridge. 
One of them came across what he thought was a large stone, but 
which when struck, gave way, disclosing the inside of a large vessel ; 
this when carefully dug out was found to be a very fine specimen of 
a funeral urn. It measured 13 inches in height, 15 inches at the top, 
with an opening having a diameter of 6 inches, whilst the base was 
4I inches. The circumference at its widest part was 31^^ inches. 
At the shoulder, and just under the lip at the top, were two perfect 
handles. It has been made out of rather a dark coloured sandy clay. 
When lifted out of its resting place it was nearly full of clear water, 
and after this had been poured out, the bottom was found to be 
covered with fragments of calcined bones two or three of which, being 
fairly defined, led me to pronounce them to be those of a young 
person. The urn was found about three feet below the surface, 
whilst round about, ashes and blackened earth were visible. Similar 
ashes and earth were observed in other parts of the same field, strongly 
suggestive of the idea that some day more urns will be discovered 
there, and that this field is the site of an ancient burial place. Some 
mill-stones were foun«l near the urn, and also a coin. (Query ? the 
obolus for Charon) 

Inneker is half a mile from Minskip village (where a square and 
well-defined earthwork exists), and exactly two miles to the south 
of Isurium. I may add that this fine um was claimed by the 
territorial owner, and it is now in a private house at Bradford. 

Cremation appears to have been introduced among the Romans 
during the time that the Dictator Sylla held the reins of government, 
B.C. 82-78, and it continued to be practised up to circa, a.d. 420. 

* Coriolaiius, Act v., Scene 5. 
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There is no doubt that it is a very ancient mode of disposing of the dead, 
ong in vogue among eastern nations, and not unknown to the Jews, 
for it will be remembered, that after SauPs defeat at the hands of the 
Philistines and his subsequent suicide, his enemies cut off his head, 
stripped him of his armour, and "fastened his body to the wall of 
Bethshan." But when Saul's friends heard of this indignity to their 
late king, they ** went by night and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Bethshan, and came to Jabesh, 
and burnt them there. And they took their bones and buried them 
under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted seven days/'* 

The origin of cremation seems lost in obscurity, but the grand idea 
was no doubt that of the purification of the body by fire. What led 
to its disuse? Many say that the introduction of Christianity 
did so. Perhaps to some extent it did. But it was much more likely 
the expense of cremation which led to its disuse, for the funeral 
pyre was a costly affair, and could not well be afforded by the poorer 
people. 

Among the Romans cremation seems to have been held in honour. 
The bodies of suicides and very young children were not allowed to 
be burnt, neither was the privilege extended to those who were killed 
by lightning, for they were considered to have been visited direct 
from heaven. 

Caesar came to Britain in B.C. 55, Hadrian completed the 
conquest of the island a.d. 120, and about that time, or soon after, 
Isurium would be built. The Romans evacuated Britain in 418, these 
two last dates, therefore, give an approximate idea of the age of the 
seven urns still in existence in Mr. Lawson's Museum. 



Some 1Rote0 on tracing anb ©rawing 
flDct)ieval lencauetic ITilce for Iplates, ctct 

BY JOHN WARD. 

Several correspondents, recognizing the paramount value of illus- 
trations to an article on encaustic tiles, have written for hints 
as to their manipulation. Years ago, the plates which have been 
given with my series of papers would have been costly and 
have involved the intervention of the draughtsman on stone. 
Now, however, owing to the introduction of photo-lithography, any 
person who can handle a pencil and brush may do all that is needed, 
and, with care, give results of superior antiquarian value to those of 

* I Samuel xxxi. 11-13. See also Amos vi. 10. 

t These notes were intended to form the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Ward's 
last instalment of Notes on the Encaustic Tiles of Dale Abbey and Morley^ Derby- 
shire^ in our last issue, but want of space necessitated their being held over to 
the present number. — Editor. 
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the older methods. The equipment and instructions are of the 
simplest character, and scarcely involve even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of drawing ; but, easy as the whole process may seem, real 
success depends upon an unyielding obedience to several simple 
rules. This done, the results must be better than mine, for in 
several respects the value of my six plates might have been increased. 

Truthful delineation should, of course, be the great aim 
of the draughtsman, but the treatment must be determined 
by the end he has in view. An object may be represented in all its 
details of light, shade, and perspective, that is, as a picture; but such 
a representation would be out of place in a magazine like The 
Reliquary, for there the attention is solely called to the shape of the 
devices upon the tiles. Colour even, although more appropriate, is 
not essential. As inlaid tiles are almost invariably in two colours, 
a light contrasted with a dark (the pattern being in the one and the 
ground in the other), plain black and white would amply meet the 
needs of the case ; but if shown in the prevailing tones of their 
usual colours, chestnut and buff, the effect is certainly happier and 
more natural. A little consideration will show that a tile can be 
rendered as just indicated in three different ways, (i) The device 
may be outlined exactly as it occurs on some particular tile. As, 
however, these old tiles were subject to all sorts of blurs and distortions 
in the process of manufacture, this mode is of little value. (2) Or, these 
defects being eliminated, the copyist may give a counterpart of the device 
as it existed on tlie tile-maker's stamp, with all its slips and false cuts. 
(3) Or, he may also remove the latter defects, and seek to present 
the device as its designer intended it to be. The second and third 
modes are each excellent in their way; but while the third is most 
appropriate to the art student, the second certainly best meets the 
needs of the antiquary, in that these accidental defects of the stamp 
furnish the best means of identifying other tiles impressed from it. 

Now for the modus operandi. Before attempting to copy a tile, 
care should be taken to ascertain whether there are any others 
from the same stamp in the collection, and if there are, they should 
be carefully compared together, not merely with a view of selecting 
the best example, but in order to distinguish the two classes of 
defects. Very little experience will be needed for this, even in the 
case of solitary tiles. Any aberration that occurs alike on every tile 
of the same pattern, may with safety be attributed to the stamp, but 
there is a danger in carrying the converse of this rule too far. This 
will, perhaps, surprise the reader; but the explanation is simple 
enough. If the details of the raised pattern on the stamp had their 
sides perpendicular to its face, no variation could take place ; but, as 
might be expected, they were usually, if not invariably, left on the 
bevel, perhaps not merely for the sake of support, but also to enable 
the stamp to be drawn off the clay ** quarrel '* without pulling up the 
surface. It is clear that, in this case, the deeper the pattern of the 
stamp was pressed into the clay, tlie wider would the impressed 
hollows be wedged open. This is responsible for differences of 
general effect so marked that even a careful observer may sonietimes 
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be misled as to the identity of the pattern ; and variations in the bevel 
itself give rise to minor differences which might easily be attributed to 
faulty manufacture. It must not be overlooked also, that every clay 
has its own shrinkage in the process of firing. I may here suggest 
that the occasional cracks of the stamps (indicated on the tiles as lines 
of the same clay as the ground passing through the pattern) should 
be shown, although I have not done so in my own plates. 

The most perfect tile being selected, the copyist proceeds to trace 
it. For this purpose he should be furnished with six-inch squares of 
tracing paper (not muslin). To ensure these being kept flat, they 
should be carried about in a book, which will also serve as a drawing- 
board when sketching in obscure details. Laying the paper on the 
tile, the first care must be to take its outline. If the tile is not in 
situ, this is best done by the pressure of the hand : the paper being 
turned sharply over the edge will materially help to keep it in place 
during the process of tracing. When the pattern is sufficiently 
perfect and shows well through the paper, the tracing is best done 
with pen and ink ; but when it is imperfect or much blurred it 
should be traced with pencil, completing the pattern by tracing in 
the more perfect details of other tiles ; then, the blurs being eliminated, 
the corrected pattern is finally inked in. The next step is to 
indicate the dark from the light clay. This may be done with 
pencil shading, but a wash of Indian or writing ink is preferable. 
This work niust be done thoroughly on the spot, and on no account 
left to memory, for even a simple pattern looks intricate until the 
dark is shown, and to do, or to complete, this at home from memory 
is almost sure to cost more time and labour. It frequently happens 
that the tile pattern is too obscure or in too dark a place to show 
through ordinary tracing paper : in such cases recourse should be had 
to waxed paper, rather than to sketching. This paper is very trans- 
parent, but is too greasy for ink ; if it cannot be obtained from a 
stationer, it may be from most chemists. 

The last stage is the preparation .of the "copy** for the photo- 
lithographer, who will reduce it by photography to the requisite size 
for the plates, so all that is really needed is to have the dimensions 
(the length and breadth) proportionate to those of the intended plate. 
But I strongly recommend a definite reduction to one-fifth or one- 
fourth the original, as this renders manipulation easier, and is more 
satisfactory. The plates that I have given with my papers, are one- 
fifth the size of the copy which I sent to the publishers. Having decided 
upon the degree of reduction and how many tiles abreast and deep 
will be required, the size of the sheet (which should be a sheet of 
stout cartridge paper) on which the tracings are to be transferred, 
allowing, of course, a margin of a few inches, is a mere matter of 
calculation. The paper must next be ruled off into the requisite 
number of squares of the size of the actual tiles, that is if it is 
intended to display them square with the page. The black carbon 
transfer paper should be thin, and not too new, or, at least as 
little greasy as possible ; and a hard (hh or hhh) pencil is better 
than an agate point, and it should be sufficiently pointed to transfer 

16 
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a clear thin line, but not so much so as to rip through the thin 
tracing paper. When the transferring is finished, the sheet should 
be cleansed from all taint of grease by the use of bread crumbs, and 
then it is ready for the brush. 

The beginner must clear his mind of any idea that the copy is to 
be in the colours intended for the plate : all that is required is to 
supply the shape of the dark portions for the stone, so the buff may 
be left plain white, in fact, it must be so left. Wishing to retain my 
copies to show, I painted them in chocolate and buff, forgetting that 
a buff colour comes out relatively darker in photography. Conse- 
quently, on the stones the buff was ** scummy " instead of being a 
blank as white would have been, and this necessitated a tedious 
overhauling of them, which in several places did damage to the 
patterns. Indian ink is undoubtedly the best pigment, but it is 
costly. Liquid Chinese ink would probably answer as well ; but I 
found rouge rubbed down with thin gum water and a little ox-gall, 
and darkened with green, quite satisfactory. A small goose-quill 
sable brush will meet all requirements, except fos very fine details. 
The filling in is easy enough, but the beginner must be on his guard 
against a besetting sin, and one from which all my plates have suffered, 
some more than others. The irregularities of the patterns will 
appear much more pronounced on the copy than they did in reality, 
especially if black is used, and the painter, if he does not keep watch 
on himself, is almost sure to unconsciously smooth them off. But 
rough and harsh as the tiles look on the copy, when they are reduced 
and rendered in less contrastive colours, their irregularities will be so 
minimised as to be practically lost ; while the true, though less regular, 
outline of the pattern on the tiles is at the same time preserved. 

I have given these suggestions as to the best method of tracing 
tile patterns, not only because I have been asked for them, but also 
because there can be few more useful branches of light work undertaken 
as a pastime, than a systematic and careful tracing of these patterns in 
various localities. These tracings, even if not published, might be 
preserved in an album in the library of the local archaeological or 
architectural society, where they would form a very valuable record 
and be of use for future reference, especially if the tiles become 
destroyed or lost, or their devices obliterated by exposure and use. 

* * * # 

Since the above was written, I have taken a considerable number 
of tracings with a view to their being mounted in an album. As a 
rule the direct tracing from the tile is too rough and damaged for the 
purpose, so it has been necessary to take a tracing of that. For this 
I have not only used tracing paper, but also the common parchment 
or grease-proof paper, using ink for the outlining. For the ground- 
colour, a solution, in spirits of wine and water (about equal parts), of 
aniline brown dye, brought to the required shade by magenta and 
black, may be used. If this is applied to the back of the tracing, it 
shows through to the part with quite a tile-like appearance, especially 
in the case of tracing paper. The shade may, of course, be varied 
with advantage. 
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- Comb of Boxwooo inlaid with Ivory - 
( Sixteenth Century .) 
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[ Under this headings we propose for the future^ to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
ami we shall be very glad to receive from our readers ^ coniributiofts to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



(Toml) of 3B0JW00& inlaft) witb 5t>on?. 

Date, circa 1550. 

The illustration (Plate xv.), represents a nearly perfect example of the 
double wooden combs made, according to Labarte,* from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centary in Flanders. It has recently been found in a 
cottage in this parish where it has been reposing for the last thirty years. 
It measures 7 inches by 4I inches, and is made out of one piece of 
wood f of an inch thick in the middle, and chamfered down to the 
teeth, one row of which is coarser than the other. On both sides 
thin pieces of perforated ivory have been sunk into square and oblong 
compartments : the surface of the ivory shews traces of having been 
once stained or gilt, and at the back of each perforation is a foil of 
either blue or gold silk. The device in the centre of one side and 
the inscription shew the comb to have been made for a lover's 
offering. The former, carved in low relief on the wood, is a raised 
hand about to pierce a heart with a dart, a rose above : the legend in 
black letter, also in relief and continued on the other side, reads, 
•*Pitie aies de moy'* (have pity on me) : the hand is the lady's, I 
presume, and the heart her lover's. The teeth were cut out and the 
little plates of ivory perforated with a fine fret saw : the whole piece 
bears the stamp of delicate and careful workmanship. 

A comb somewhat similar to this formed lot 1625 in the sale of the 
Bernal collection,t and is now in the South Kensington Museum (No. 
2,147. 55)» A sketch of it, kindly sent me by Mr. George Wallis, 
F.S.A., shews the device in the centre to be a pierced heart only, no 
hand or rose. 

Andrew Trollope. 

Edith Weston Rectory. 
August, 1 89 1. 



t)ow&en CoUeaiate Cburcb* 

In a recent number of the Reliquary (New Series, Vol. iv., p. 159) 
we printed a short inventory of the goods of Howden Collegiate 
Church from the original in the Public Record Office. We are now 
indebted to Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire, for a 
transcript of the following accounts relating to Howden, which he 



* ** Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages." J. Murray, 1855, p. 396. 
t " Pottery and Porcelain," by H. G. Bohn, 1857, p. 171. 
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recently found among the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Durham. 

Durham MSS. 
4*» i°» Ebor. 
No. 6i. 

Reparacions made in & a pon the Collegiate Churche of Houeden not only in 
vestmentes, bukys, bot as well in glasyng, selyng, sawderyng, lede, thakke, 
carpentrework, as masonry, don by roe Willyam Holgill, Prebendarie of the sayde 
Churchei by the commandment of the Reuerende Fadre in Gode, my lorde Prior of 
Duresme, a xv™<^ die Septembris, anno incarnadonis dominice millesimo 
quengentesimo nono. 

In primis payde for iij processionales, price le pece xxjd, summa^ 

... >v s ill d 

m toto J -' 

Payde for xvj 3erdes of bukram for lynyng of Copis, price le 3erde% 

iiij d ob., in toto .. /^ 

Payde for vj 3erdes of fyne tuyke for edgeynge Copis, price le 3erde^ 

xij d, in toto y^ ^ 

Payde for x onz of fyne Rebanys for Copis, price le onz xiiijd, in toto xj s viij d 
Payde for di. onz of sewyng silke for mendyng of certan copis . . vj d 
Payde for di. 3erde blake* bustyan for a stole and an ames . . xvd 
Payde for di. 3erde of satten of sypars for a stole & an ames, price iiij d 
Payde for di. 3erde of grene dornex for manipils, price . . . . iiij d 
Payde to Ric Pipar for lynyng & edgeyng & rebounyng of xxiij" 

copis, a chesable, ij tunicles, iiij albes, iiij amessis, & makyng ]-vij s x d 

of ij stolis, all to giders 

Payde to a plomer for mendyng certan defaultes apon the reuestre^ 

for ij lb sawdre viij d, for his wages & seruantes by a hole day }>xvj d 
viij d, in toto 
Payde to a mason for mendyng certan defawltes apon the chapitre, 
both a chymney & odre plasis of the walles, for his wages & 
his seruaunt by a hole day x d, for lyme that I boght for the ( '^"'^ 

same iiij d, in toto 

Payde to Thomas Serchor for ix fote & di. new glasse, redy set^. . 

vpe, price le fote V d jiijsxjdob. 

Payde to the same Thomas for mendyng of vij doss* holis in diuerse-v ... 

wyndowys many of them ha ... . wherels, price le doss* . . j"J ^ J " 

Payde to my lorde of Northumbr ure graylis, price v li xiij s iiij d 

Payde to Sir Robert Cole for byndyng, burdyng, claspyng, & cover- ^ 
yng of a legend & a grayle, & for the stufe that went to them j^ ^ 
Sumraa viij li viij s j d ob. 
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Ube 60<alle& ** pilgtim /Barfts/' 

It seems desirable to call attention to a certain class of marks, 
which are to be found rudely cut on the stones of churches of 
Norman and Early English date, and occasionally, though rarely, 
on those of the Decorated period as well. The significance of 

* Has been written " fustyan '* which is crossed out. 
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these marks, the reason for cutting them, as well as the persons by 
whom they were cut or scratched, are unsolved problems; and as 
the subject has apparently escaped the consideration and study 
which it deserves, attention is now drawn to it, in the hope that 
some satisfactory explanation may be forthcoming. 

The marks alluded to, represent generally, a cross of Greek origin, 
and as this form of cross was introduced about the time of the 
crusades, some persons have endeavoured to connect the crosses 
with pilgrimages, and have gone so far as to call them ** pilgrim 
marks." This, however, is not very probable, nor is it more likely 
that they are the marks of persons visiting a shrine, for in such a 
case they would be found in large numbers on the stones of churches 
which possessed the shrines of saints, and this is not the case. The 
question therefore remains, what are these marks ? They occur in 
the small country church, and in the larger cathedral or conventual 
church alike. Sometimes they are cut inside the building, and 
sometimes outside, and occasionally, even on tombs. There is a 
great similarity in the character of these marks ; the most usual form 
is that of Fig. i, those of Figs. 2, 3, and 4, are less common. The 
size of the marks varies from about one inch, to several inches in 
length, and the general appearance of the crosses suggests a hand 
untrained in stone cutting. 
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Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Some churches in the county of Kent are especially rich in these 
incised marks. At Brook church in that county they occur behind 
the door, and are not to be found very readily without a clue; afford- 
ing a hint to the searcher, that no spot is too unlikely, and every 
place worth examining. At Smeeth church there are a good many ; 
but the Kentish church which appears to be the richest of all in 
these curious marks, is that of St. Mary, Henkshill, not far from 
the other two churches just named. Henkshill church is a small, 
picturesque building, the main features of which are early English. 
During its restoration, a disused doorway was found in one of the 
walls ; this on being cleared, revealed a great number of the marks 
cut on the outside mouldings. At Tewkesbury there is one of these 
crosses in the porch, and they are to be found all over the country; a 
number occur on one of the columns in Gloucester cathedral church, 
some near the ground, and others higher up ; and at Tideswell, in Derby- 
shire, there is a fine example on a doorway of the Decorated period. 

The whole subject is a puzzle, and as it has been somewhat 
neglected, it offers a new field for research and inquiry. Can any 
readers of the Reliquary throw light on it ? 

H. Paget. 
Bowden House, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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^uarterli? flotee on Hrcbaeological proareee 

an^ development 

[TAesi Notes are all original contributions to the " Reliquary ^^^ and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaological societies. '\ 

The following official Report of the Conference of ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
Societies, dated August 15th, 1891, has been issued by the Hon. Harold Arthur 
Dillon, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries: **The third congress of 
Archaeological Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries, was held 
here on Thursday, July 23rd, John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the chair, when delegates, from the following societies 
attended : The Archaeological Societies of Berkshire, Bristol and Gloucestershire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cumberland and Westmoreland, Derbyshire, Kent, Norfolk 
and Norwich, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Wilts, and Yorkshire, 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club 
(Hereford), the Royal Archaeological Institute, and the British Archaeological 
Association. The delegates of a number of other societies were unfortunately 
prevented from attending. 

'* Since the last congress the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has been 
added to the list of societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries. 

"The proposed extension of the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882), to 
enable medieval buildings to be included within its scope was discussed at length, 
and it was resolved : ' (i) That this congress having taken into consideration the 
draft of a bill to extend the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882) express 
to Sir John Lubbock their approval of the principle therein involved ; (2) That in 
the opmion of this congress it is desirable that tne Government should have some 
powers that would enable them to prevent the destruction of ancient monuments 
by the owners, whether private or corporate.' 

•* The report of the Parish Registers and Records Committee was brought up 
and finally adopted. The Standing Committee was also continued, and a sum of 
£$ placed at their disposal. 

" The question of necessary expenses incurred by the congress for printing, etc., 
was discussed, and it was resolved that for the present each society in union should 
contribute £1 per annum towards such expenses. 

"Concerning the continuation of the Archaeological Survey of England by 
Counties, the president announced that he had nearly completed that for Hertford- 
shire, and that the surveys for Cumberland and Westmoreland, Surrey, and Berk- 
shire were progressing satisfactorily. 

" A proposal for the preparation of a classified index of archaeological papers, to 
be published annually, was discussed ; such index to include all the papers pub- 
lished by the several archaeological societies of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the past year. It was eventually resolved : ' That this meeting is of opinion that it 
is desirable that the index, as suggested, should be prepared under the authority of 
the congress, and that the best method of carrying this out be referred to the 
Standing Committee.' 

" The president announced that the memorial to the Treasury for a grant 
towards the construction of models of ancient monuments had been signed on 
behalf of a large number of societies and duly presented ; its careful consideration 
has been promised by Mr. W. H. Smith, and there was reason to hope that the 
grant would be made. 

" The Standing Committee was re-appointed. 

"After the business part of the congress was ended an interesting paper was 
read by the president on the forgery of antiquities, and illustrated by a select series 
of examples. A valuable paper was also read by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., on 'Field Names.^ 

"In the evening, thirty-five of the members of the congress dined together at 
the Holbom Restaurant, the President of the Society of Antiquaries in the chair. 
It is hoped that the success of this experiment will lead to the establishment of a 
social gathering of the same kind as an annual feature of the congress. 
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" On Friday morning, July 24th, a fair number of members of the congress 
assembled at the British Museum, where they were met, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. A. W. Franks, by Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., who most courteously 
conducted them over the galleries of British Antiquities, and pointed out the chief 
objects of interest. 

'* The next congress will be held in July, 1892." 

* * * 

Edinburgh was chosen this year as the headquarters of the summer meeting of the 
ARCHiEOLOGiCAL INSTITUTE, and with very happy results. As the Institute has 
now, more than once, selected Scotland as the field of its annual excursion, we 
would suggest, whether it might not be feasible some year, to go to Dublin. 
Certainly, no part of the United Kingdom has more to stimulate antiquarian study 
than Ireland, and as the Institute bears the n^me of the sister island, together 
with that of Great Britain, in its official title, it may be fairly argued that 
occasionally, at least, Ireland should be selected for some of its meetings. If only 
the dreaded mcU de mer in St. George's channel could be circumvented, we make 
little doubt that a large number of the members would greatly appreciate a visit 
to Ireland and Irish antiquities. 

The Edinburgh meeting opened on August nth, in the Hall of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, when Sir Herbert Maxwell delivered an address on 
Archaeology as a Science, distinct from Collecting. In the after part of the 
same day Holyrood was visited, under the guidance of Mr. W. Robinson. In the 
evening. Dr. John Evans, P.S.A., delivered an address on the progress of 
Archaeological Science during the forty years since the former visit of the Institute 
to Edinburgh. The Bishop of Barrow (Dr. Ware) read a paper, written by Mrs. 
Ware, on the Seals of the bishops of Carlisle. On Thursday, Linlithgow was 
visited, where both the Palace and St. Michael's Church were described by Mr. 
Thomas Ross. Both buildings are familiar to most persons from drawings, and 
we hear with great misgiving, that it is proposed to " restore " the church ; 
especially when we read that *'an effort will be made to bring back something 
more of a church character to the edifice, so far as the exigencies of Presbyterian 
worship will allow." Having the examples of Glasgow and other Scotch churches 
in mind, we grieve very much to hear that Linlithgow is to suffer also. 

From Linlithgow, Stirling was visited. The East and West Churches attracted 
most attention ; for the Castle, magnificent as it appears in every view gained of 
Stirling from a little distance, has now scarcely any ancient portions left. The 
East and West Churches are in reality . a single building, the nave and chancel 
being divided off, and each part used as a church by itself. Several of the stones 
both inside and outside, are marked with five circles, arranged to form a cross. 
These marks attracted a good deal of attention, and seem to be of the same nature 
as the marks to which Mr. Paget draws attention in the present number of the 
Reliquary, In the evening, papers were read by Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Dyer, 
(delegate from the Archaeological Institute of America), and Mr. Hartshome. 

* * * 

On the morning of August 13th, the Bishop of Carlisle opened the Architectural 
Section with a paper on '* How to deal with ancient Buildings." The answer he 
would give to the question was, "let them alone," allowing ofcourse for necessary 
exceptions. The paper was heartily appreciated by the meeting. The afternoon 
of the same day was spent in visiting St. Giles' Church, or ** Cathedral" as some 
persons seem to wish to call it. If any comment were needed to Dr. Goodwin's 
excellent advice regarding ancient buildings, St. Giles' affords an excellent and 
instructive warning. " Restored " sixty years ago, when the exterior lost every 
vestige of antiquity it possessed, the interior has quite lately undergone a similar 
process, and has been scratched and scraped in every direction, and fitted up to look 
as much like a Church of England building as possible. Uncouth as some of the 
old fittings were, when the building, a few years ago, was divided into three 
parish churches, it was far more serviceable then, and infinitely more artistic and 
mteresting than it now is, in its spick and span pseudo- Anglican garb. From St. 
Giles' the party went to the Advocates' Library, and that belonging to the Writers to 
the Signet. They were conducted through these libraries by Mr. J. 6. Paul, the 
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Lyon King of Arms. Thence the Castle was visited, St. Margaret's Chapel, the 
Scottish Regalia, Mens Meg, and other objects of interest were inspected. 

Friday's was one of the most interesting of the excursions, the city of St. 
Andrews being the place visited, and its many objects of supreme interest, including 
the Cathedral and University were visited. Some worked stones of early date 
were found built into the lower portions of the east wall of the Cathedral, and it 
was decided on the spot to memorialize the Board of Works to allow the stones in 
question to be carefully removed from their present position. 

On Saturday, the members divided into two sections, one of which visited 
Gla4:ow Cathedral, where they were rather disappointed owing to the unfortunate 
manner in which the Cathedral has suffered from restoration, and within from 
the ghastly Munich glass which disfigures every window of the building. 
Those members who visited the Roman wall which runs between the Clyde and 
the Firth of Forth, instead of going to Glasgow spent a very instructive day under 
the able guidance of Mr. W. Jolly. 

On Monday, Roslin Castle and far famed Chapel were visited, as well as 
Borthwick and Crighton Castles, and in the evening the concluding meeting was 
held. On Tuesday, Dunfermline was visited, where the remains of the Castle, 
and the Church were inspected. In returning to Edinburgh, Dalmeny Church was 
also visited, and the very successful meeting of the year 1 891 came to a close. 
Cambridge has (our readers will be glad to know) been chosen for the 
meeting of 1892. 

« « « 

The British ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Association selected York as the centre for 
their excursions this summer. The meeting began on August 17th, when the 
Marquis of Ripon, K.G., the annual president, delivered the inaugural address, in 
the Guildhall, at York. In his address. Lord Ripon sketched the^outlines of the 
history of York and of the County, and also briefly alluded to some of the monastic 
and other historical buildings, which Yorkshire possesses in such abundance. 
After the inaugural meeting, the King's Manor at York was visited, and thence 
the party proceeded to the Minster, where Canon Raine acted as guide. On 
Tuesday, St. Mary's Abbey and the Museum were visited. Canon Raine again 
conducting the party. In the afternoon of the same day the Castle was also 
inspected. On Wednesday, Aldborough, Boroughbridge, and the Devil's Arrows 
were inspected, under the guidance of Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman. Thursday was 
devoted to Ripon, Fountains and Studley Royal. On Friday Helmsley and 
Rievaulx Abbey, where Dr. Cox acted as guide, were visited, but the time allowed 
at Rievaulx was far too short for a proper examination of the buildings. Too 
much had been crowded into the excursion for this day, a matter much to be 
regretted. On Saturday, Selby Abbey and Howden Collegiate Church were 
visited, and the meeting wound up on the following Monday, with an 
excursion to Scarborough. 

^ « « 

The Cambrian Archaeological Society, in response to an invitation from 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, joined forces this summer 
with the latter in a combined meeting in County Kerry. The chief features of 
the meeting were, a very brilliant address by Professor Rhys on "Early Irish 
Conquests of Wales and Damnonia " ; a visit to Fahan, and another by sea to 
Skellig Michael, on the part of those who were bold enough to risk the discomfort 
of forty miles on the open Atlantic, with a possibility of not being able to land 
after all. Those who did visit Skillig Michael, were dumbfounded at finding the 
most valuable and supremely interesting early Celtic monastic buildings on the 
island in the hands of the Board of Works, and in process of being ** restored " 
(someone said ** Grimthorped "), without even a responsible person in charge to 
watch what was done ; an ordinary Irish labourer being left to pull down, and 
build up, according to his own idea of the fitness of things I 

* * * 

During the visit of the Arch^ological Institute to Dunfermline, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S. A., pointed out the true nature of the ** shrine" of St. 
Margaret, now exposed to the weather in the kirkyard. The character of what 
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remains has hitherto been misconceived, as is perhaps not viery wonderful in 
Presbyterian Scotland. The ''shrine" consists of a large marble slab, with 
broad steps on the north, south, and east sides. These steps, Mr. Micklethwaite 
pointed out, were for the pilgrims to kneel upon. On the west side St. Margaret's 
altar would be situated, and above the slab, the shrine containing the remains of 
Queen Margaret would be placed. Latterly some digging below the slab has 
taken place, with a view to discovering Queen Margaret's remains. As Mr. 
Micklethwaite pointed out, this was looking in the wrong place, unless indeed, on 
the destruction of the shrine, the bones were buried below the slab, which was not 
a very probable thing to have occurred at the time in Scotland. 

^ w w 

A curious discovery has been made at Malmesbury. In order to enlarge the Bell 
Hotel, the landlord pulled down two adjoining cottages, and the labourers, while 
excavating underneath the foundations, discovered two stone.cists, the lid of each 
of which weighed from seven to nine hundredweight. In these were found from 
sixteen to seventeen perfect skeletons with remarkably fine sets of teeth, scarcely one 
being missing. The dividing wall between the hotel and the cottages was six feet 
thick, and on this being removed, underneath the centre was found a shaft 
fourteen inches by twelve, walled up, leading, it is supposed, to a chamber. 

* * * 

Near Cleveland, Tennessee, the work of a prehistoric race has been discovered in 
the shape of a wall, now underground. It is five feet high, and has been traced 
for a hundred yards. The top stones have on their inside faces inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic characters which evidently have a meaning to be translated. The 
rock is of sandstone mixed with iron. The mason's work is well done, and the 
wall evidently antedates the mound builders. 

« ^ « 

The annual meeting of the Sussex Archaeological Society was held in the 
spring at Lewes, the Rev. Chancellor Parish presiding. The Committee, in their 
report, stated that in several directions gratifying progress had been made. In the 
year 1890, 34 new members were elected. At present there were on the books 
580 members (484 ordinary, 87 life, and 9 honorary members). The Society 
lost, in the course of 1890, i life member, 2 honorary, and 5 ordinary members by 
death, and 13 by withdrawal, but after allowing for these losses, there remained a 
nett increase of 13 members at the close of the year. In the report for 1889, 
special reference was made to the large number of subscriptions in arrear. The 
Committee have now the satisfaction of stating that a considerable proportion of 
these arrears has been collected. The annual meeting of the Society took place 
on Thursday, August 14th, 1890, when Seaford, East Blatchington, Bishopstone, 
and Newhaven were visited by a large number of members and their friends, and 
a most delightful day was spent. In 1890 Vol. 37 of the Society's " Collections " 
was published and issued to the members. 

Mr. Lucas read the balance sheet, from which it appeared the receipts during 
the year had amounted to £SS4^ '9^* ^'* including a balance of ;^85 17s. id. at 
the beginning of the year, ;£^227 annual subscriptions and entrance fees, £64. los. 
arrears, sale of books ;f 16 3s. 6d., rent £4, dividends £1$ 3s. 8d., and visitors to 
castle, ;fii6 is. 3d. The expenditure amounted to £46$ 13s. 6d., leaving a 
balance in hand of ;^86 6s. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet, expressed 
great satisfaction at seeing so large a gathering, the largest he had seen at any 
annual meeting yet. They might say it was a small representation of the large 
number of members of the Society, but with everything else it showed increasing 
interest in what was being done. They had more members this year, the library 
had been made more use of, the museum had been visited by a larger number of 
persons, and everything seemed to corroborate the statement that the Society was 
m a flourishing condition. With regard to the finances, the balance at the end of 
the year corresponds very closely with what it was at the beginning. 

The Curators report showed that the library had been increased by no vols., 
viz., 34 by gift, 37 by purchase, and 39 by exchange ; several pamphlets, deeds, 
and documents had also been presented. The contributions from Societies in 
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correspondence had come to hand with increased r^ularity. The Cornwall 
Society has been added to the list, and their collections to the library. The 
transactions of the Cambridge, Norfolk, Essex, Newcastle, and Montgomeryshire 
Societies, required to complete the sets, had been obtained (as far as they can be) 
by exchange. Only 4 vols, are now wanted to complete the set of *' Archseologia.** 
The necessary shelves have been fixed and were nearly filled. The library now 
numbered 1,400 volumes. 

A discussion arose with regard to the Wilmington giant, and it was agreed that 
a committee should be formed to visit the place as soon as possible. 

Mr. C. £. Clayton suggested that meetings should be held from time to time for 
the reading of papers on archaeological subjects. He thought this might to some 
extent cure the apathy and ignorance existing with regard to the operations of the 
Society. He did not propose extensive, expensive, elaborate excursions, but that 
members might be asked to run down to hear papers read, and look at some object 
of interest. 

The Chairman said in a country which gave shelter to so many educational 
establishments the Society might do something to instruct the people. By holding 
meetings for the reading of papers to which those beyond the sphere of the 
Societjrs present work might be invited, their sphere would be extended, and they 
would draw in many to join them who would otherwise be ignorant of their work, 
and they could not bring this about better than on the lines suggested. The 
suggestion was generally approved. 

* * * 

A correspondent has written to us expressing alarm at the prospect of some injury 
being possibly done to the interesting church of Burst wick, near Hedon, in York- 
shire, which is shortly to undergo the terrible ordeal of a " restoration." We do not 
ourselves exactly know what it is proposed to do with the church, but as our corres- 
pondent is not, we believe, a gentleman likely to raise a false alarm, we think it 
well to sound a note of warning, more especially as he has taken the trouble to 
make a thorough inspection of the building, of which he has sent us the full de- 
scription,' printed below. Our correspondent assures us that he is confident that the 
church needs very little *' restoration at all. His description of it is as follows : 

" According to local historians, the church of Skeckling vg/ Burstwick was given 
by Stephen Earl of Albemarle to the Priory of Burstall, a cell of Albemarle in 
Normandy. There are, however, no traces of the original church to be seen, and 
it now shows the work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at which latter 
period the north aisle, chancel, and tower have been added. The ground plan 
consists of nave with north aisle only, south porch (modem), a chapel at the south- 
east end, and tower at the west. The north aisle is extended eastward, and forms 
a chapel, opening to the aisle and chancel, while still further eastward is the vestry. 

** Within the building, the most noticeable features in the nave are the arcade of 
four bays, the arches of which are four-centred, and rest upon massive and 
unusually lofty octagonal pillars, with molded caps and bases ; and also the arch 
to the south chapel, which is of two orders, with hood mold over. The responds 
are trefoil on plan, and have molded caps and bases. The tower arch is 
pointed, with responds similar to those in the nave. The west window is of three 
lights, and of rather an unusual design. The roof is modern, and is much below 
the original pitch, which is marked by the weather mold on the east face of the 
tower. The nave is lighted on the south by two windows, one of three and the 
other a single light. The south door has a pointed head. The north aisle has 
five square-headed three-light windows, and a two-light at the west end. There 
is a pointed -headed doorway in the second bay from the west. The south chapel 
has one window only, of three lights, with a pointed head, and is filled with good 
tracery of early Decorated character. To the east of this window is a cinquefoil- 
headed piscina, and an ogee-headed and crocketted recess. Through the south 
jamb of the chancel arch is a squint, which gave a view of the High Altar from this 
chapel. It is now blocked up. The chancel arch is pointed, and has its moldings 
continued upon the jambs, which bear marks of the Rood Screen upon them. 
The south side of the chancel is pierced by three windows, having segmental heads, 
and of three cinquefoiled lights each. Beneath the centre of these windows is a 
priest's doorway. The east window is of five lights, similar to those on the south 
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side. The chapel on the north has a four-centred arch with molded caps and 
bases, and is Mited by two windows on the north, of three lights, like those 
of the aisle. The vestry has a three-light window in the south and also at the 
east end. At the south side of the chancel and under the easternmost window is 
a small ogee-headed piscina, and above it a small locker about nine inches square. 
Westward of the piscina is a segmental arched recess. In the floor of the chancel 
is the matrix of a Brass, and a ledger stone, besides several inscribed stones, and 
on the walls are a few tablets. In the windows two or three quarries of ancient 
stained glass still remain. The roof is modern and underdrawn. The buttresses 
of chancel and aisle outside are of three stages, with plain set-oflfs, and the parapets 
are also plain. This portion of the church is of ashlar, the remainder being 
cobble. The nave, with the exception of the windows already mentioned, is 
perfectly plain. The roof is covered with lead, that of the chancel is slated. The 
tower is lofty and of three stages, with shallow angular buttresses. The belfry 
windows are pointed and of two lights. The parapet is embattled with seats for 
pinnacles at each corner. The base molding is bold, and corresponds with that 
running round the chancel and aisle. Above the west window is a niche. The 
buttresses to the south chapel have pedimental heads, crocketted, and are of two 
stages. 

" The total length of the building internally, from east to west, is 96 feet. The 
nave is 21 feet wide. The chancel measures 31 feet by 17 feet 6 inches. The 
width across the nave and aisle at the west end is 31 feet 6 inches ; at the east end 
30 feet 2 inches. The height of tower is about 66 feet. 

*' Some carved panels, probably part of the screen, are now worked up in the 
pews in the nave." 

* * .* 

At the annual meeting of the Durham and Northumberland ARCHi<EO- 
LOGICAL Society, Mr. J. G. Gradon, treasurer, reported that the society 
commenced the year with a balance in hand of £t^ 9s. id., and £/^(q 9s. had been 
received in subscriptions, making the total receipts ;f 120 i8s. id. There was a 
balance in hand after payments of £^^ i6s. 8d. The accounts were adopted. 

It was decided to visit the following places during the current year : — May, 
Sockburn and Dinsdale ; June, Chillingham Castle and Church, and Old Bewick 
Chapel ; July, Kirkby Stephen Church, Brough and Pendragon Castles, Wharton 
Hall, Appleby Castle and Church, and Brougham Castle (two days* excursion) ; 
Ai^st, Gilling and Kirby Ravensworth ; September, Woodhom and Newbiggin 
and Chibburn. 

The Chairman next delivered his presidential address. He congratulated the 
society upon the success of last year's meetings, to which he referred in detail. 
He mentioned that Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham, was engaged upon, and would 
shortly have completed, the most elaborate and extensive plan of Durham Castle, 
which had ever been made, and when completed they would have a historic and 
archaeological account of the Castle quite equal to any monograph* of any other 
similar building. 

In connection with Durham a great work had been commenced in the restoration 
of the Chapter House. What the Chapter House would look like when restored he 
could not say ; he was afraid it would be a rather bleak and cold sort of apartment, 
but as it was not much used for sitting in this would not matter. One thing he did 
hope, that the restoration of the Chapter House would be proceeded with upon 
the lines of the building as it existed at the time of its destruction in 1796, when 
under the advice of Wyatt the greater part of the east end and the whole of the 
west end was taken down. It was now proposed to extend it to the original 
limit to the east, and to put a new roof on. It had been proposed that the east 
end should be restored in what was called original Norman. They had Carter's 
views, showing that in the fourteenth century there were three very beautiful 
windows of that date in the east end, and he did feel that if the building 
was to be restored these windows should be put in, and that no imaginary 
Norman windows should be introduced. When they pretended and professed to 
restore a building as it was at the time of its destruction, and left out windows 
which they knew were there, and introduced windows which they had no reason to 
suppose were there, would be a very unwise proceeding. He hoped — he could not 
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expect it — that the windows would be put in. He was afraid very much that the 
imaginary Norman windows would be placed in the east end , but he protested 
against it. Canon Greenwell concluded by referring to the excavations which were 
at present proceeding at the Cathedral, the work in connection with which the 
chapter had placed in his hands. Some interesting discoveries had already been 
made in the Monks* Garden, and others, it is hoped will follow. The usual votes 
of thanks closed the meeting. 

* * * 

We learn from a notice in the Warringion Guardian that the Manchester Free 
Library has, by the generosity of Mrs. Hibbert-Ware, of Bowdon, been enriched 
by the donation of the manuscript antiquarian collections of the late Dr. Samuel 
Hibbert-Ware. Dr. Hibbert-Ware was a member of the old Manchester mercan- 
tile family of Hibbert, and was born in Manchester in 1782, and after serving as 
an officer in the militia, settled in Edinburgh, where he resided for many of the 
best years of his life. He took the degree of M.D. in 181 7, and was an active 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Though he was a man of scientific tastes and abilities. Dr. Hibbert- 
Ware is now perhaps best remembered by his antiquarian work, in particular his 
" History of the Foundations in Manchester " deservedly taking a high rank as a 
local history. After leaving Edinburgh, Dr. Hibbert-Ware resided for a time in 
York, but eventually he returned to the neighbourhood of his native place, and 
settled on a small estate at Hale Barns, near Altrincham, and died in 1848. He 
had adopted his mother's name of Ware to denote his descent from Ware the 
historian of Ireland ; and it is perhaps this descent that is accountable for the 
large number of Irish antiquities figuring in his manuscripts. 

* * * 

The manuscripts which Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has placed in the Reference Library con- 
sist of twelve quarto volumes. They contain memoranda made by Dr. Hibbert-Ware, 
all neatly mounted and classified, together with numerous illustrations, water 
colour, sepia, and black and white, principally by the late Mr. T. Hibbert-Ware, 
the eldest son of the doctor and husband of Mrs. Hibbert-Ware. The first volume 
relates to aboriginal remains, cromlechs, things, moats, and weaponshaws. Many of 
the cromlechs are Irish, and the sketches are drawn by Captain Edward Jones, aa 
old friend of Dr. Hibbert- Ware's. As these sketches are at least fifty years old, and 
doubtless many changes have been made since they were drawn, they have great 
value for the student of archaeology. Other interesting features of this volume 
are the drawings of ** Things," of which the best example is the Tinwald Hill, in 
the Isle of Man. Volume ii. is devoted to weathered and detached rocks, the 
rocking stones of folk-lore, to primitive weapons, to raths and motes, most of them 
in Ireland, and to stone circles, of the familiar Stonehenge type, of which several 
Yorkshire examples are drawn. The third volume is occupied by the allied topics 
of memorial, compact, and boundary stones, coronation stones, caers and duns, 
burghs and tumuli. There are several views of the Devil's Arrows at Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire, drawn by Mr. Hibbert-Ware in 1835 ^^^ '838, and also of 
other Yorkshire pillars. Among the tumuli there are also several examples from 
Yorkshire. In the fourth volume there are a portion of the Doctor's collections 
about one of his favourite subjects — vitrified forts — and also notes and drawings of 
Roman remains, amongst which is a drawing of an altar stone from Boughton, 
Cheshire, and drawings of several remains from Aldborough and York, of altars 
found at Lancaster, and of some antiquities then in the Manchester Museum. In the 
fifth volume are a number of Mr. T. Hibbert- Ware's beautiful drawings of crosses 
and inscribed stones in England, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. This subject is 
continued in the sixth volume, where the crosses are mostly of Irish workmanship. 
Saxon implements occupy a part of this volume. Ireland is again drawn upon for 
examples in the seventh volume, which contains many sketches of Irish churches, 
but has also a few drawings of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Lancashire churches. 
Of the latter the most noticeable is a careful drawing of Denton Chapel. An 
interesting series of views of round towers, chiefly in Ireland, is in the eighth 
volume, which has also sketches of a number of fonts. The ninth volume is of a 
miscellaneous character, monumental effigies, churches, and prehistoric archaeology 
being each touched upon, and there are further notes on vitrified forts, together 
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with a paper by Dr. Hibbert-Ware on that subject. The tenth volume is devoted 
to Scandinavian antiquities and to the history of Scotland. Architectural remains, 
chiefly Irish, and Cheshire Tithe Barns are the subjects of the eleventh volume. 
The twelfth volume is largely occupied by Irish antiquities. The value of the 
Hibbert-Ware MSS. rests mainly in the pictures, which are drawn with no little 
skill and artistic ability. 

* * * 

An extremely interesting discovery has been made by some fishermen, who have 
dredged from Lough Erne a Cathach or shrine, seven inches long and about six 
and a half inches high and four inches broad at the base. The interior has been 
carved of yew, and the exterior is composed of bronze and is beautifully decorated. 
There has been a small bronze box inside the shrine which was, no doubt, 
hermetically sealed when perfect. In this the relic would be deposited, which, 
unfortunately, was either lost or decomposed by the action of the water. In 
shape the shrine resembles the early stone-roofed churches or oratories. The 
ridge of the roof of the shrine is surmounted longitudinally by a fillet of bronze, 
the front side of which is finely adorned with various types of interlaced patterns, 
displayed in sections. There are three raised bosses on the front of this house- 
shaped shrine — a large one situated on the roof, and two smaller on the front. 
That on the roof is of bronze, and is circular in form, with an amber bead in the 
centre, which is surrounded with exquisitely designed and delicate interlaced 
work. There were several smaller amber and glass beads inlaid or inserted here 
and there in the bronze ornaments in order to embellish the interlacing. In the 
two bronze interlaced ornaments, on the ends of the shrine, were inserted two 
beads of translucent glass. From the style of art displayed in the ornamentation 
of this very interesting reliquary, it cannot be older than the ninth, and certainly 
not later than the eleventh century. 



"Reviews anb "Wotices of "Wew »ooft0. 

[Ptibliskers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

The Municipal Records of the Borough of Shaftesbury. By the Rev. 
C. H. Mayo, M.A. 8vo., pp. 87. Sherborne : J. C. SawtelL Paper, 2s, 6d, 

This, although a comparatively small volume, is one of considerable value and 
interest. It is a descriptive catalogue, with annotations, of the documents belong- 
ing to the borough of Shaftesbury in Dorset. Shaftesbury is a very ancient 
borough, although its claim to be such by prescription, was rejected in a lawsuit 
in the reign of James I. Mr. Mayo's work has arisen from his having undertaken 
to arrange in proper order and tabulate the various deeds. The arrangement he 
has made has been to classify the documents under six heads. Class A takes 
royal grants and charters, and other papers relative to the borough privileges ; 
Class B, Court Rolls ; Class C, Rolls of Accounts ; Class D, Charters of 
Feoffment, and other Instruments from 133 1 to 1641 ; Class £, Papers relating to 
law suits from 32 Elizabeth to 15 Charles I. ; Class F, Miscellaneous Documents. 
The same arrangement is followed in the chapters into which the book is divided. 

We do not see that there is anything which calls for special notice under the 
first head. The matters discussed relate to the history of Shaftesbury as a 
corporate borough, and the charters and privileges which the town from time to 
time received from the reigning sovereign. As a rule, while these privileges 
varied in detail in different small towns like Shaftesbury, they all followed 
a general rule, and we do not see that there were any special or peculiar features 
of note in those enjoyed by the borough of Shaftesbury. Mr. Mayo gives a clear 
and succinct description of this part of his work, and if there is nothing of excep- 
tional interest to the outside student, those connected with Shaftesbury or Dorset 
will find plenty that is worthy of their notice. The systematic examination of the 
documents in possession of the corporation by Mr. Mayo hus cleared up some 
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matters which had hitherto been obscure and doubtful, and local historians will 
naturally be glad that this is so. 

The second chapter on Court Rolls is of more general interest, and we are 
sorry Xhat we are unable to go more fully into it. Originally the town was divided 
into two manors, one belonging to the Lady Abbess of Shaiiftesbury, and the other 
to the Crown. Gradually, the Lady Abbess became possessed of the whole of 
both the manors, and at the Dissolution the united manors passed into the hands 
of a non-resident owner, while concurrently with this, the commonalty grew in 
influence and importance ; friction inevitably ensued, and ended in a lawsuit in 
the reign of James I., which is fully dealt with in all its bearings in the first 
chapter. There is nothing that we have seen very noteworthy in the fines levied 
at the Courts Leet ; the offences seem to have been the usual ones of leaving muck in 
the highway, scolding with neighbours, stealing wood, and so forth. We note (p. 23) 
the mention of a goldsmith as residing in a house mentioned in a lawsuit. Local 
hall-marks have been found in Dorset, and it is possible that one of them may be 
attributable to Shaftesbury, but as the goldsmith named, though living at Shaftes- 
bury, belonged to Bristol, too much must not be made of the incident ; yet from a 
place-name mentioned elsewhere, it would seem as if goldsmith's work was in 
vogue at some period in Shaftesbury. 

In the third chapter, on Rolls of Accounts, a very curious custom is brought to 
light, Mr. Mayo says (p. 31) : "There was an ancient custom for the mayor and 
burgesses to repair to the springs of water at Enmore Green on the Monday before 
Ascension Day — (previous to 1663 the day had been the Sunday after 3rd May, 
Holy Cross Day) — and dance hand in hand round the Green to the sound of music, 
bringing with them * a stafFe or besome adorned with feathers, pieces of gold, rings, 
and other Jewells, called a prize besome' or bezant, and to present to the bailiff of 
the Manor of Gillingham, in which the springs were situated, a pair of gloves, a 
raw calfs head, a gallon of ale or beer, and two penny loaves of white wheat 
bread." A more curious custom can scarcely have prevailed anywhere. Mr. Mayo 
does not explain or trace its origin, but he prints several extracts from the 
corporation accounts relating to it. The last account mentioned is dated 1744. 
Are we to understand that the custom died then ? 

The fourth chapter, on Charters of Feoffment, is one which relates to matters of 
very great interest to the local antiquary, for the documents which fall under this 
head throw a great deal of light on the obits in the parish church, and bear the 
names of the principal inhabitants of the town at various periods, as well as street 
and place-names, and the names of the different mayors of the town at the time of 
the execution of the different deeds. The concluding chapters also deal with 
matters almost entirely of local interest ; but we have said enough to show that to 
those to whom the study of the history and growth of municipal corporations is of 
interest, this book will be especially welcome. If it has a fault, it is that occasion- 
ally the subject matter is somewhat compressed, but the whole is very satisfac- 
torily and clearly arranged, and the ancient borough of Shaftesbury is to be 
 congratulated on having had its charters and muniments carefully examined and 
arranged in so competent a manner as that which Mr. Mayo has succeeded in 
effecting. The outside public has also to thank Mr. Mayo for the description 
given of the deeds in the book before us, which is admirably printed in clear type, 
and possesses a full index of all personal names. The latter, from the nature of 
the volume and its clearly arranged sections or chapters, is all that was needed. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Index of Wills in the York Registry, a. d. 15 14 to 1533, being Vol. xi. of 
the Yorkshire Record Series. Cloth 8vo., pp. vii., 246. (Issued to subscribers 
only). 

This is another of the volumes of the admirable Record Series of the Yorkshire 
ARCHiEOLOGlCAL ASSOCIATION. It Comprises a list of wills for twenty years, 
which has been compiled by Dr. Collins, of York, and his name is alone a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and care with which the work has been accomplished. 
Some estimate of the number of wills tabulated in this volume may be formed from 
the fact that about sixty entries are given on each page, and that about two 
hundred pages are thus occupied. [To be accurate, the average of names on 
each page appears to be about 58^, and there are 207 pages of this part of the 
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book.] A simple sum in multiplication, gives therefore, a total of about twelve 
thousand wills, and these wills are those of "all sorts and conditions of men." 
The great peer and landowner, and the humble peasant. The archbishop and 
high ecclesiastic, and the chantry chaplain. The man learned in the law, or the 
soldier. The wealthy and prosperous merchant, or the small retail skopkeeper. 
All of these and many others are represented here, the field thus opened for research 
is simply enormous, and the question arises as to how all this material, now so 
clearly arranged for the worker, can be used. The only practicable plan seems 
be for the different divisions of the county to be taken at a time, and the wills 
belonging to those divisions transcribed and published. Unless something of the 
sort is done, we are afraid that Dr. Collins' labours will remain merely tools for the 
individual workers. Why should not the different towns, and divisions of the 
county, be taken separately as we suggest ? The Thoresby Society might well 
print the Leeds wills. Another excellent volume could be formed of Hull wills. 
Then the rural districts, so well defined in the various divisions of Yorkshire such 
as Holderness, Cleveland, Ryedale, Craven, etc., might form other specific areas 
for operation in turn. A volume of " Whitby and Cleveland wills" would make an 
excellent collection. We believe that if the great county of Yorkshire were 
mapped out in some such way as we have suggested, different books of wills might 
be published, which would secure a sufficiently large sale to defray the cost of 
their production. The plan at any rate might be tried. Hull i^ especiallv well 
represented in this list, and we would throw out the suggestion to some antiquary 
of that town, to set to work and produce a volume of the Hull wills. It would of 
course, be unnecessary to reproduce those wills which have already appeared in 
Testamenta Eboracensiay and there need be no clashing between the two series of 
works, for there is more than material enough for everybody. We do, however, 
sincerely hope that, now that three of Dr. Collins' excellent lists are in print, some 
systematic use will be made of them. The present volume is issued only to sub- 
scribers to the Record Series, but the remaining copies are sold to non-subscribers 
at fifteen shillings. Two volumes of the Yorkshire Record Series are issued 
to subscribers each year. The subscription is one guinea per annum, and any 
person desiring to subscribe should communicate with S. J. Chadwick, Esq., 
F.S.A., Church Street, Dewsbury, the Hon. Sec. of the Record Series. It is not 
necessary to be a member of the Yorkshire Archaeological Association, as the 
Record Series is open independently to the public in general. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Prcelia Eboracensia, or Battles fought in Yorkshire (with several plans and 
illustrations). By Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A. Pp. 192. London: Printed 
for the Author by Bradbury, Agnew <Sr» Co, Price 6s. 6d. 

Dr. Leadman, of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, who has for some years past 
taken great interest in tracing afresh the history of Yorkshire battles, has 
gathered together all the information he could obtain, either from documentary 
evidence, or from traditions still lingering near the battle fields, and he has con- 
tributed a series of papers to the Yorkshire Archaological Journal , from time to time, 
on each of the different battles. These papers he has now collected, and they are 
printed with additions in the volume before us. They were well received when 
they first appeared, and they possess the double merit of an evident endeavour to 
be carefully accurate, while at the same time the author writes fluently, and in an 
easy and readable style. He has been well advised to republish these descriptions 
of Yorkshire battles, and the book as it is, will be one which will be widely 
welcomed in the great county with which it deals. We have here graphic accounts 
of battles, of which it may be said, that many people know little more than the 
name, and an approximate date when the particular battle was fought. In other 
cases, where but little information has come down to our time, either as tradition, 
or otherwise, such sources as are available have been carefully sifted, and well 
used ; the result being, that Dr. Leadman's volume forms a readable and trust- 
worthy description of all the Yorkshire battles. In addition to this there are 
several illustrations. The volume gives, in succession, accounts of the battles of 
Heathfield, Winwoed, Stamford Bridge, the Standard, Myton, Boroughbridge, the 
Insurrection and Execution of Archbishop Scrope, the battles of Bramhan Moor, 
Wakefield, Towton, and Marston Moor. The three last are, of course, the three 
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most important and best known ; although the earlier battles of Stamford Bridge, 
the Standard, and Boroughbridge, were perhaps, little less momentous. The 
work has been one of evident interest and care on the part of the author : 
and the result is one with which he may be well satisfied. The topographical part 
is exceptionally well done. We will not say that we have not, here and there, 
detected a few slips, but they are such as are inevitable in every work of this kind. 
One such, we confess to have come upon with a little surprise. On page 24, a 
coin of King Stephen is described as bearing the date ii 37 ! From this we gather 
that Dr. Leadman is not a numismatist, or he would have known that no early 
coins bore a date. The accounts of the different battles are so well written, and 
the writer has been at so much pains to be accurate, and to give his authorities for 
his statements, that the book is certain to be warmly welcomed in Yorkshire, 
even if it does not command a much wider area of influence. 

^^ ^^ -#?^ 

History of the Episcopal Church at Keith. By the Rev. J. Archibald, 
M.A. Cloth 8vo., pp. 160. Edinburgh^ St, Giles' Printing Company. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

The history of many of the indigenous episcopal congregations in the north of 
Scotland is often full of interest, and the vicissitudes of that of Keith are no excep- 
tion to the rule. It shews the strong attachment of the people of Keith to the old 
order in Church and State, when they so thwarted the endeavours of the authori- 
ties to oust episcopacy from the kirk, that it was eleven years before the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie were able to induct a presbyterian minister into the 
parish. The town at that time seems to have been wholly episcopalian, and had 
it not been for the connection between episcopacy and the House of Stuart, the 
congregation would no doubt have continued to flourish. As it was, the penal 
laws which followed the risings of '15 and '45 pretty nearly crushed the life out of 
it. The tale which Mr. Archibald has to relate in these pages, is indeed i** tale of 
" dool and sorrow." Into the theological and ecclesiastical disputes we c^anot, of 
course, enter, but it is impossible for anyone to read the story of the humble and 
suffering adherents of a fallen cause, without admiration for their steadfast fidelity 
to their conscientious convictions. Owing to its situation in the northern shire of 
Banff, the congregation at Keith was pretty sure to have some of its members " out," 
in the risings of 15 and '45, and Mr. Archibald relates an incident of the latter, 
with some interesting local details, which he obtained from an aged member of the 
church, since deceased. Probably the secular side of the history of the congregation 
might be considerably amplified in this manner, and the subject-matter thereby 
lightened. Mr. Archibald quotes several interesting items from the diary of the 
laird of Brodie, a staunch, honest-minded, outspoken presbyterian. It is amusing 
to read the worthy laird's criticisms of the admirable Leighton, and his fear that 
the good archbishop's '* charity misguided might be a snare to him " 1 

The book is divided into six chapters, which deal in succession with : (i) Keith 
generally, and the Spottiswode Bishops. (2) The history of the congregation in 
the seventeenth century. (3) The diocese of Moray, the Laird of Brodie, and the 
Bishops during the same period. (4) The history of the congregation during the 
last century. (S) A continuation of the history to the present day. (6) Reminis- 
cences of the dioceses of Ross and Moray. 

In spite of these divisions the book is not well arranged. The local and the 
general histories alternate with each other in a confusing manner, vexatious to the 
reader, and there is a lack of that continuity which is desirable. Nevertheless, 
the volume is full of excellent material, and with a slight readjustment, might be 
made very readable indeed. We hope that if a second edition is required, the 
author will re-cast the form of the book, and will also add somewhat to the secular 
side of the history of the congregation. 
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Trewe, Andrewe, 74 

Trigge, 69 

Trollope, Rev. Andrew, 140, 
141, 146, 147, 243 

Troughton, 34 

Turner, Richard, 15 ; Sir 
William, 59 



Utbur, Jeffery, 15 



Van Mildert, Bishop, 186 
Vavasour, Sir Henry, 113 
Vayle, Mr., 228 



Wade, Rev. W. D., 219 
Wadham, John, Esq., 213 
Walcher, I 
Walcott, Mr. Mackenzie, 

165, 166, 226 
Waleraund, Robert, 107, 108 
Walford, Mr., 32 
Walker, 40 ; Mr. S., 120 
Wall, G., 153, 154; John, 

no. III 
Wallensis, Thomas, 55 
Waller, Mr. John Green, 

F.S.A., 117 
Wallis, Alfred, F.R.S.L., 

13, 20; George, 15, 16,243 
Walton, Izaak, 16 
Warcoppe, Mr. Thomas, 49 
Ward, John, 30, 80, 183, 239 
Ware, Sir James, 90, 93, 94, 

100, 104, 106, 168, 169, 

173, 218, 228, 231 ; Dr., 

247 
Wareing, Thomas, 66, 182 
Warrene, 82 

Weaver, Rev. F. W., 209, 216 
Weber, F. P., M.A., F.S. A., 

184 
Wells, Mr. William, 53 
Weston, Sir Richard, 71 
Wethered, Rev. F. T., 186 
Wether, John, 210 
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Wetheridge, John, 210 
Weyland, Mark, 17 
Wheelewright, Mr., 51 
Whitcombe, Dr. John, 225 
White, Richard, 77 
Whitelock, 28 
Wightman, Mr. Shardlow, 

18 ; Mrs. Sophia, 18 
Wilcock, W., 55 
Williams, Miss, 18 ; M. S., 

F.S.A., 184 ; Thomas, 42 ; 

William, 41 
Wilson, Thomas^ 74 ; Bp., 

170, 171 



Wing, 69 

Wodehouse, E. R., M.P., 

45 
Wood, Rev. E. G., 56; 

Rev. T. W., 120 
Woodcock, Elizabeth, 157 
Woolley, Arthur, Esq., 19 
Worcester, W., bp. of, 108 
Worde, Wynkyn de, 59 
Wordsworth, Rev. Chr., 40, 

153 
Worsley, Lt.-Col., 28 
Worthy, Mr. Charles, 60 



Wyatt, 251 

Wymbery, Roger, 216 
Wynne, Archibald, 15 
Wyon, Mr. Alan, K.S.A., 

45»46 
Wyther, John, 210 



Yarborough, Earl of, 180 



Zouche, 81, 82 
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Aghadoe, 218, 219, 223 
Aghold, 177 
Aghour, 174 
Agultie, 230 
Albemarle, 250 
Aldborough, 122, 237, 238, 

248, 252 
Alderges, 151 
Aldgate, 30, 82, 83 
Alkrington, 19, 20 
Aller, 215 
AUerston, 88 
Almondbury, 122 
Alne, 87 

Alnwick, 200, 201 
Altrincham, 252 
Appleby, 197, 251 
Ardagh, 163, 164 
Ardfert, 90, 218-223 
Ardmore, 218, 219, 223 
Argyll, 177 

Armagh, 90-94, 97, 171 
Arncliff Hall, 39, 113, 209, 

243 
Arras, 151 

Arram, 151 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 146 

Ashby Magna, 146 

Askrig, 87 

Aston, 120 

Athelaxton, 108 

Aydon, 2, 10 

Aysdale, 150 



Bagenalstowu, 175 
Bainbridge, 87 



Ballyhay, 230 
Bally mena, 97 
Ballymore, 95 
Ballysonnan, 173 
Barnwell, 117, 118 
Barrowden, 158, 159 
Bath, 18-20, 166, 213 
Beaufront Castle, 10 
Beaulieu, 137 
Belsay, i, 4 
Bel voir Castle, 141 
Berkshire, 137, 138, i86 
Bethshan, 239 
Beverley, 196, 
Bilsdale, 88 
Binchester, 129, 133 
Birkby, 87 

Birmingham, 66, 120 
Bishop Burton, 65 
Bishops Auckland, 129, 

130 
Bishopstone, 249 
Bitchneld, i, 4 
Blackrage, 174 
Blaston St. Giles, 140 
Bloomsbury, 17 
Bodleian Library, 55 
Boroughbridge, 33, 60, 122, 

238, 248, 252 
Borthwick Castle, 248 
Bossal, $7 
Boughton, 252 
Bowdon, 20, 252 
Bracewell, 197 
Bradford, 121, 217, 238 
Brancepeth, 193, 200, 201 
Braunstone, 141 
Brefnia, 104 



Brigg, 178 

Brigown, 230 

BalTishannon, 174 

Ballyhay, 230 

Bristol, 202 

Britain, 239 

British Museum, 23. 55, 68, 

117, 185, 186, 194 
Brokenborough, 149 
Brompton, 88 
Brompton Brigg, 87 
Brook, 245 

Brotton-with-Skelton, 87 
Brough, 129, 251 
Brougham Castle, 251 
Brusselton, 131 
Buckingham, 27 
Burstall, 250 
Burstwick, 250 
Busby, 88 
Buttercrambe, 87' 
Byland, 36 



Cadney, 178 
Cahirulton, 230 
Caithness, 177 
Calcaria, 237 
Cambridge, 32, 55.57, 117, 

118, 120, 204, 248 
Cambridgeshire, 118 
Camisedale, 150, 152 
Canterbury, 54, 92 
Carlisle, 48, 153, 247 
Carlo w, 175 

Carlton-in-Coverdale, 87 
Carolina, 16 
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Cartington Castle, 3 

Cartmel, 122 

Cashel, 90, 91, 218, 224, 

225, 234, 235 
Castropetre, 173, 174 
Cataracto, 129 
Catcote, 216, 217 
Catterick, 87, 129 
Cawood, 112 
Charlecote, 108 
Chartham, 54 
Cheshire, 20 
Chester, 34, loi, 166, 184, 

185 
Chesterfield, 17 

Chester-le-Street, 187 

Chesterwood, 6 

Chibburn, 251 

Chilham, 54 

Chillingham, 251 

Chipchase, i, 4, 12 

Church Brampton, 204 

Church Langton, 143 

Claughton, 59 

Clent, 120 

Clerkenwell, 71 

Cleveland, 249 

Clifton Campville, 180 

Clogher, 90, 95-97 

Cloneameny, 174 

Clonfert, 90 

Clonmacnoise, 163-165 

Cloyne, 90, 218, 226-230 

Coatham, 109 

Cocklaw Tower, i, 6, 9-13 

Cockle Park, 4 

Cockley, il 

Cod nor, 81, 83 

Coity, 202 

Coldmanhargos, 149-15 1 

Colemanergas, 149, 151 

Colmondale, 151 

Cologne, 55, 116 

Commondale, 151 

Congleton, 27 

Connor, 97, 98, loi, 105 

Coole, 230 

Cooline, 230 

Corbridge, 4, 6, 7, 10, 1 1 

Cork, 90, 97, 218, 226, 230, 

234 
Cornwall, 24, no, iii 

Corstopitum, 8 

Cossington, 30, 81 

Cotherstone, 87 

Couseby, 87 

Coventry, 30, 82, 144, 166, 

204 

Coxwold, 36, 39 

Crawley, i 

Crewkerne, 212, 214 

Crighton Castle, 248 

Croft, 87 



Crossthwaite, 87 
Cumberland, i, 49 



Dadlington, 144 
Dale, 30, 32, 80-83, 182 
Daletown, 87 
Dally Castle, 10 
Dalmeny, 248 
Dalton-in-TopclifF, 87 
Damnonia, 248 
Danby, 88, 138, 197 
Danby-on-Yore, 87 
Danby Wiske, 87 
Dantzic, 72 
Darcy Lever, 20 
DarJey Abbey, 82 
Dawden Tower, 3 
Derby, 83, 201 
Derbyshire, 107 
Derry, 91, 92, 99, 100, 106 
Devonshire, 24, no, in 
DibbiJe, 150 
Dilston, 4 
Dingle, 54, 222 
Dinsdale, 251 
Donadea, 173, 174 
Doncaster, 199 
Donoghmore, 230 
Doon, ^36 
Dorset, 140 
Dover Castle, 50 
Down, 97, loi, 104, 220 
Downpatrick, 97, 104, 105 
Dromore, 103, 104 
Dublin, 90, 93, 97, 99, 163, 

165, 168, 171, 174, 220, 

225, 229, 247 
Duddo, I, 4 
Dunfermline, 248 
Durham, I, 48, 49, 57, 1 12, 

n7, 130, 186, 187, 193- 

195. I98> 203, 244, 251 



Easington, 87, 88 
Easingwold, 88 
East Blatchington, 249 
Eastbridge Hospital, 54 
East Heslerton, 84 
East Lay ton Hall, 130 
East Tanfield, 87 
Ebberston, 87 
Ebchester, 129 
Edgworthstown, 163 
Edinburgh, 21, 22, 60, 247, 

248, 252 
Edith Weston, 243 
Edlingham, 3 
Edston, 87 
Egton, 88 
Eldersfield, 120 



Elphin, 164 
Elsdon^ I, 4 
Elstow, 208 
Embleton, i 
Emly, 218, 224, 225, 234- 

236 
Enniskillen, 54, 95 
Eppleby, 87 
Erghum, 151 
Eriholm, 87, 151 
Etwall, 9 
Evesham, 108 
Exeter, 20, 31 



Fahan, 248 
Farndale, 87 
Featherstone, 4 
Fennor, 225 
Ferns, 163, 166- 168 
Filey, 87 
Finkle, 150 
Fintona, 95 
Fishlake, 199 
Flanders, 196, 205, 243 
Fountains, 248 
Frinkell, 150 
Fryton, 87 



Galloway, 177 
Galtres Forest, 88 
Gascony, 107 
Gateshead, i 
Geashil, 173, 174 
Gilling, 200, 251 
Gilmorton, 146 
Girsby, 87 

Glanford Briggs, 178 
Glankeen, 225 
Glanmore, 230 
Glasgow, 247, 248 
Glaston, 40-44, 153-162 
Glastonbury, 202, 204 
Glendalough, 163, 166, 168, 

219, 223 
Gloucester, 27, 245 
Goad by, 142, 144 
Goathland, 65 
Godmersham, 54 
Gopsal, 141 
Great Easton, 140 
Grantham, 144 
Great Lever, 20 
Grimesarge, 151 
Grimston, 141 
Grinton, 87 
Gusandarghe, 151 
Gudlagesarc, 151 
Guestling, 204 
Guisborough, 87 
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Hackney, 13, 14, 17 
Hallaton, 142 
Halton, I, 4 
Harewood, 112, 113 
Harley, 45, 141 
Harm by, 87 
Harristown, 173, 174 
Harrow, 117, 245 
Haslewood, 113 
Haughton Castle, 13 
Hauxwell, 87 
Heaforlaw, 4 
Heaton, 2 
Hedon, 250 
Helmsley, 248 
Henkshill, 245 
Henley-on-Thames, 137 
Hepple, I 
Herghes, 151 
Hexham, 4, 6, 251 
Hey sham, 184 
High Rochester, 129 
Hinderskelf, 150 
Hinderwell, 87, 150, 196 
Holker, 122 
Hornby, 87 
Horsington, 215 
Hovingham, 87 
Howden, 243, 248 
Hull, 121 
Humburton, 87 
Hungary, 117 
Hurley Monastery, 186 
Hursley, 16 
Huttoft, 204 
Hutton Bushel), 85, 88 
Hutton Magna, 59 
Hutton Mulgrave, 87, 88 
Hutton Rudby, 87 



Iceland, 109 
Icklingworth, 204 
Ilchester, 116, 211 
Ilkeston, 82 
Ilminster, 213 
Imolye, 235 
Ingleby-Greenhow, 87 
Inniscarra, 230 
Isle of Man, 170, 252 
Isert Lawrence, 236 
Isurium, 237, 238 



Jabesh, 239 
Jamaica, 28 
Jervaux, 54» 121, 196 



Kegworth, 82 
Kelfield, 113 
Kelham, 66 
Kells, 54 



Kent, 54 

Kerry, 219, 248 

Kersal, 20 

Keyham, 145, 146 

Kidderminster, 120 

Kilameny, 174 

Kilbreagh, 225 

Kilfenora, 218 

Kildare, 90, 163, 168, 173 

Kilkenny, 90, 91, 163, 174, 

175, 177 
Killaloe, 90, 218 

Killarney, 219 

Killenelick, 236 

Killenemer, 230 

Killingworth Castle, 147 

Kill McClenny, 230 

Killymard, 106 

Kilmacduagh, 90 

Kilmalkedar, 222 

Kilmanagh, 174 

KilMcDonough, 230 

Kilmore, 104, 163, 164 

Kilton Thorpe, 87, 88 

King's Norton, 120 

Kingston, 28 

Kirby Ravensworth, 251 

Kirkby Moorside, 88 

Kirkby Stephen, 251 

Kirkham Abbey, 196 

Kirk Hammerton, 57, 58 

Kirkleatham, 59, 87 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, 207 



Lackeen, 230 

Lancashire, 19, 20, 33, 34, 

i5i» 252 
Lancaster, 184, 252 
Lanchester, 129 
Lanercost Priory, 12 
Langbargh, 87, 88 
Langton Hall, 68 
Lattin, 236 
Launde Abbey, 141 
Lawe Hill, 59 
Laxton, 158 
Leamington, 26 
Leeds, 65, 66, 112, 121 
Leicester, 27, 30, 32, 81, 83, 
Leicestershire, 140, 147 
Leighlin, 90, 163, 168, 174, 

176, 230 
Leinster, 163, 218 
Leire, 147 

Lenton, 30, 32, 81. 83 
Lewes, 249 
Lichfield, 166 
Liddington, 155 
Limerick, 90, 218, 223 
Limpsfield, 117 
Lincolnshire, 65, 252 
Linlithgow, 247 



Lisbum, 97, 98, 102-105 

Lismore, 90, 218, 223 

Lisnegarvie, 104 

Little Lever, 20 

Little Moorsom, 87, 88 

Little Worsall, 87, 88 

Liverpool, 32-36 

Lockington, 147 

Loftus, 196 

London, 13, 14, 16, 19-26, 

33, 34» 55» 58, 99, 107, 
141, 142, 144, 146, 164, 
166, 186 

Londonderry, 99 

Longford, 107, 108, 164 

Lough Erne, 253 

Loughgall, 95 

Lubenham, 143 

Lulliamore, 173, 174 

Lusk, 54 

Lynn, 109 

Lythe, 87, 88 

Lytherpole, 33 



Malmesbury, 249 
Malpas, 185 
Malvern, 83 
Mai ton, 121 
Manchester, 20, 252 
Manfield, 87 
Marlborough, 27 
Maunby, 87 
Mayne, 174 
Meath, 163, 165, 177 
Melkridge, 5 
Melton, 142 
Messingham, 207 
Middleham, 54, 121 
Middlesbrough, 121 
Middleton, 226 
Milverton, 209, 210 
Minehead, 203 
Minskip, 238 
Moray, 177 
Morcot, 41, 43 
Morecambe, 184 
Moorfields, 16 
Morley, 30-32, 80-83, 182 
MuUaghbrack, 95 
Munster, 218, 224, 234 
Murlinche, 217 



Naples, I? 5 
Nappa, 87 

Nether Kibworth, 40 
Nettlecombe, 210 
Neusam, Sy 
Newark, 144 
Newbiggin, 251 
Newburgh, 36 
Newby Wiske, 148 
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Newcastle, 117, 130, 187 
Newgate, 148 
Newhaven, 249 
Newmarket, 148 
Newminster, 148 
Newstead, 178, 179 
Newton Mulgrave, 87, 88 
Newton-under-Roseberry, 

87 
Norbury, 107 

Norfolk, 65, 109, no 

Normandy, 137, 250 

Northamptonshire, 81 

North Kil worth, 141 

Northumberland, i, 13, 129 

Norwich, 65, 146 

Nottingham, 30, 48, 82, 83 

Nurney, 173, 174 



Oakham, 44 

Odinberg, 150, 151 

Okeover, 107 

Old Bewick, 251 

Old Hartley, 187 

Olicanum, 237 

Omagh, 95 

Orkney, 122 

Orphir, 122 

Ossory, 177 

Ounsberry or Oonsbury, 150 

Ousebridge, 66 

Overton, 87 

Oxford, 59, 149, 204, 229 

Oxted, 71, 117 



Pangbourne, 186 

Paris, 59 

Pendragon Castle, 251 

Peterborough, 120 

Pickhall, 86, 87 - 

Piercebridge, 129 

Pilton, 213 

Plumstead, 117 

Pontefract, 54, 121 

Porlock, 217 

Portsmouth, 27 

Public Record Office, 208, 

243 



Queenstown, 226 



Raincliff, 148 
Ramsey Abbey, 53 
Kaphoe, 90, 97, 105, 106, 

230 
Ratcliffe-on-Trent, 82 
Ratcliffe-on-Wreake, 30, 82, 

140 
Rathangan, 173, 174 



Rathmichael, 54 

Raynham, 47 

Reading, 52, 53, 186 

Redgrave, 45-47 

Reeth, 87 

Rempston, 113 

Repton, 30, 31, 81-83, 182 

Rhodes, 55 

Richmond, 130 

Rievaulx Abbey, 248 

Rimini, 117 

Ripon, 193, 196", 200, 248 

Rochester, 117 

Rome, 92, 166 

Roseberry, 150 

Rose Castle, 49 

Roslin Castle, 248 

Ross, 97, 226 

Rossington, 82 

Rothbury, 3 

Roxby, 87 

Ryther, 112 



St. Andrews, 248 
St. Davids, 174, 175 
Salisbury, 31 
Salton, 198 
Saltwood, 204 
Saxelbye, 145, 146 
Scarborough, 121, 248 
Scruton, 87 
Seaford, 249 
Seaham Harbour, 3 
Seaton, 43 
Selby Abbey, 248 
Severn End, 120 
Shambellie, 149 
Shanagary, 228 
Shelford, 32 
Shotover Hill, 149 
Skeckling, 250 
Skillig Michael, 248 
Skipton Castle, 122 
Slawston, 141 
Sligo, 54 
Smeeth, 245 
Sockburn, 186, 187, 251 
Somersal-Herbert, 108 
Somerset, no, iii, 208 
Southacre, 203, 204 
South Cheriton, 215 
South Croxton, 141 
South Kensington Museum, 

243 
South Petherton, 213 

South Tynedale, 4, 5 

Sowerby, 87 

Spain, 132 

Spennithome, 121 

Stainsby, 87, 88 

Stainton-in-Downholm, 87 

Stapleford, 141 



Staunton, 196 

Staunton Harold, 146 

Staward, I 

Stewkey, 45, 47 

Stillingfleet, 87, 113 

Stillington, 87 

Stirling, 247 

Stitnam, 87 

Stoke D'Abernoun, 204 

Stokesley, 85, 87 

Stonehenge, 252 

Strabane, 105 

Strata Florida, 80 

Strata Marcel la Abbey, 80 

Stretton Baskerville, 107 

Studley Royal, 248 

Subulter, 230 

Sutton, 88 

Sutton Cheney, 144 

Sutton St. James, 208 

Swanbister, 122 

Swepston, 144 

Swithland, 147 

Syston, 140 



Tadley, 137 
Taplow, 186 
Tarset, 2 
Tascoffin, 174 
Taunton, 211, 212, 217 
Tecolme, 177 
Templecombe, 215 
Templemore, loi 
Terrington, 196 
Tewkesbury, 245 
Thirkleby, 87 
Thirngarth, 87 
Thirsk, 87 
Thorganby, 87 
Thornhill, 196 
Thormanby, 87 
Thornton Steward, 87 
Threllkeld, 150 
Thunderbush, 150 
Thurgarton, 32, 81, 82 
Thurnby, 143 
Tiburna, 104 
Tides well, 245 
Tinwald Hill, 252 
ToUerton, 81, 88 
Topcliffe, 47, 88 
Tralee, 219 
Tuam, 164 
Tugby, 140 
Tulloheran, 54 
Tullomag, 177 
Tur Langton, 145, 146 
Tynan, 95 



Ullard, 177 

Ulster, 89, 91, 163, 218 



